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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* 
- 


Tux following Work was part of my 
late father's Theological Prelections, as Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity. I know not whether he 
ever intended to publiſh it; but had he lived 
to prepare it for the preſs, it would have ap- 
peared in a much more perfect form than 
that in which it is now offered to the Public. 
found part of it carefully reviſed and cor- 
rected, and tranſcribed on a different and 
more extenſive plan than hat is followed 
in his original notes on the ſubject. This 
plan I have endeavoured to complete, though 
conſcious of 'its being executed in a very in- 
ferior manner to what himſelf would have 
done. It is difficult to enter into another's, 
ideas, ſo as to make them entirely one's 
own, or to purſue his hints ſo as to preſerve 
uniformity and conſiſtency, Whatever de- 
fects, therefore, there may be in this reſpect, 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 
or whatever inaccuracies 'in point of ſtyle, 
muſt be charged ſolely on the Editor. Such 
as it is, it is hoped the Work will be uſeful. 
This was- the only view of its Author, who 
compoſed it for the benefit of thoſe Candi- 
dates for the Miniſtry who were ugder his 
care; a long ſuccefion of whom iſſued from 
his ſchool, and can, doubtleſs, bear teſtimony 
to the pleaſure and inſtruction they derived 
from this part of his Theological Courſe: 
and although it is peculiarly adapted to the 
ſituation of Clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, yet it may not be unprofitable to 
_ thoſe alſo of other perſuaſions, who will find 
it. throughout breathing a ſpirit of rational 
and elevated piety, and marked with that 
eandour and moderation which diftinguiſhed 
bis character. . 


GIL, GERARD. 
King's College, nt Fea hogs 
Aberdeen, Feb. 7, 1799. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


I N every purſuit, it is of great importance, firſt 
of all, to fix a proper end: for the nature of tlie 
end determines the means which are ſuitable, and 
the courſe which we muſt take, in order to attain 
it; and, if we fix a wrong end, it cannot fail to 
miſlead us into an improper track. The erid of 
every part of education, and every kind of ſtudy, 
ought to be, to fit men either for the general du- 
ties of life incumbent upon all, or for ſome of 
_ thoſe particular employments which, for the com- 
mon convenience, are diſtributed to different men. 
Whatever contributes to neither of theſe pu 
is unprofitable or perverted : nothing can be of 
real yalue, but ſo far as it promotes one or the 
other of them, | 
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> INTRODUCTION. 


Every employment requires ſome education or 
preparation for it: and this muſt always be adapted 
to the nature of that employment. , It muſt always 
include two things: inſtructions concerning the 
principles and functions of the art;—and exerciſes 
fit for begetting a habit of acting according to 
theſe principles, and executing theſe functions. In 
a mechanical art, for example, a perſon muſt firſt 
learn the nature of the ſeveral materials and in- 
ſtruments belonging to it, and the manner of 
uſing them; and next he muſt be accuſtomed to 
uſe them, till he gradually acquire dexterity. , 
Both theſe are neceſſary: without knowlege, 
practice would be undirected, lame, and blunder- 
ing; and without exerciſe, the greateſt knowlege 
could not prevent our being awkward, and at a 
loſs in attempting to perform. | 


Different employments require different methods 
of education. Inſtructions and exerciſes neceſſary 
in an apprenticeſhip for one art, would be uſeleſs, 
or even abſurd, in an apprenticeſhip for another. 
The peculiar education proper for any art, can be 
_ aſcertained only by attention to the nature of that 
art. Its nature ought to be conſtantly Kept in 
view, that the proper ſtudies and "exerciſes may 


be ſelected, and conducted in ſuch a manner as 


to become moſt effectually ſubſervient to it. This 
is in ſome degree requiſite even in the mechanical 
employments: but it is more indiſpenſably neceſſary 


in choſe profeſſions which hold of the ſciences. 
I5 | In 
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In the former, a great deal may be learned merely 
by habit, and performed mechanically, by thoſe 

who are almoſt, totally ignorant of the principles 
from which the practice is derived. The philoſo- 
pher explains theſe principles the ingenious artiſt 
reduces them to practice; but the ordinary me- 
chanic acquires the practice without underſtanding 
the principles on which he works. The mecha- 
nical powers, with their ſeveral combinations, are 
every day employed by perſons who know nothing 
of the theory of them. Vet even in theſe arts, 
knowlege of the principles gives a great advan- 
tage for practice: it diſtinguiſhes the inventor, the 
improver, the workman of ingenuity and taſte, 
from the mere artificer. But in ſcientifical pro- 
feſſions, no part of the practice is wholly mecha- 
nical ; no ſtep can be taken but in conſequence of 
| knowlege of the principles: and the practice will 
. always be more or leſs proper in proportion to the 
accuracy of that knowlege. A phyſician, for in- 
ſtance, cannot practiſe his art without underſtand- 
ing medicine ; wherever his knowlege fails, his 
practice muſt be deficient z and without a previous 
idea of what the buſineſs of a phyſician is, he could 
not with any degree of ſucceſs prepare er- 
for it. 


The paſtoral office is of this kind. 1 cannot be 
properly exerciſed by a perſon who knows not the 
ſeveral duties belonging to it, who is not W | 
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ed with the principles and ſentiments requiſite itt 
diſcharging them, and who has not learned the 
proper manner of teaching and treating mankind, 
ſo as to accompliſh the end of his office. The na · 
ture of the paſtoral office is therefore a ſubject very 
neceſſary to be examined in the courſe of your 
theological ſtudies. The right diſcharge of its 
functions is the very end to which all your private 
ſtudies, - all the inſtructions delivered from this 
place, and all the exerciſes preſcribed to you, 
ought to be ſubordinate. So far only as they 
qualify you for that, they are uſeful, or at leaſt 
peculiar to you as ſtudents of theology. A juſt 
conception of the paſtoral office will enable you to 
perceive, what ſtudies are neceſſary to prepare you 
for it, and to diſtinguiſh in what degree they are 
neceſſary, that your attention to them may be in 
proportion to their utility, It will enable you to 
diſcern, how every part of ſtudy is applicable to 

the exccution of that office, and to learn the proper 
uſe of the ſeveral parts of ſcience, while you are 

acquiring the knowlege of their principles. In 
whatever period of your theological ſtudies you 
happen now to be, the paſtoral office may very 
profitably engage your attention, If you are but 
beginning them, it will fix a proper aim at your 
firſt ſetting out. If you are nearly finiſhing them, 
it is high time to think ſeriouſly of the office which 
you may be ſoon called to undertake. At every 
ſtep, a juſt idea of it will afford a light by which 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 


you may review —_ N and direct your future 
ſtudies. 


Every perſon who conſiders the ao ſtate of 
things, muſt be ſenſible that there is great need to 
inſiſt on the real nature of the paſtoral office, | In 
all ages the beſt men have complained, that the 
generality entered on it too forwardly, and with- 
out ſufficient preparation, At preſent, many ſeem 
to think ſcarcely any preparation neceſſary, They 


| beſtow very few years upon it: and they muſt be 


conſcious, how ſmall a part evgn of theſe they em- 
ploy for the very purpoſe of qualifying themſelves 
for it. While a long apprenticeſhip is required for | 
every ordinary trade, while intenſe ſtudy and ap- 


- plication are acknowleged to be neceſſary for vey i; 
other learned or liberal profeſſion, little ſtudy or 
application is imagined to be needful for the buſi- * 
neſs of a clergyman. This cannot fail to render 


many unfit for performing it with ſatisfaction o 
themſelves, or with honour in the eyes of the 
world: and it plainly tends to bring the office into 
diſcredit, and to make men think that any perſon 
is ſufficiently qualified for being entruſted with it. 
An effectua] check to this evil, by public authority, 
would be highly deſirable: but, I fear, it can 
ſearcely be expected. It is for this reaſon the more 
neceſſary to endeayour to impreſs you with a ſenſe 
of the genuine nature of the paſtoral office, for 
which you are candidates. This will aſſiſt you in 
your preparation for it: and this will leave it on 
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every one's own conſcience to determine, how far 


he is really fit to enter on it. 


'This ſubje& may be reduced to three general 
heads;—the importance of the paſtoral office, — the 


duties belonging to it, —and the requiſites for per- 


forming them, 


THE 


PASTORAL CARE. 


PART I. 
The Importance of the Paſtoral Office. 


HE importance of the paſtoral office may 

be conſidered as ariſing from two circum- 
ances :—its dignity, and its difficulty; which it 
will be proper to examine ſeparately. ; 


"CHAR L: 
The Dignity of the Paſtoral Office. 


N examining the dignity of the paſtoral office, 
we ſhall point out—the real nature of its dig- 
nity ; and the ſentiments ſuitable to it, which it 
requires, both in thoſe who hold that office, and 
in others, | ; 
34 , SE Sr. 
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| | Sect. I. 
* { 75 He true Nature of the Dignity Us the Paſtcral 
* ce. | 
1 Ir is on many accounts neceſſary and proper to 


RX aſcertain the true nature and grounds of that dig- 
i nity. which belongs to the paſtoral office. By ſome, 
* its dignity has been, not deſcribed and delineated, 
| but diſplayed in all the pomp of eloquence, and 
exaggerated by an accumulation-of the boldeſt 


2 mere et 
* 


LY ſigures . A florid imagination prompted them 
It to repreſent it in this manner : the taſte and bias 
i of the times bore it, or even invited it, The prin- 


ciples of the preſent age would give no indulgence 
to declamation of that kind. It is indeed improper 
| In itſelf, Magnificent figures, if they be not ſtrictiy 
1 juſt, convey no preciſe ideas: they may amaze, 
but they infuſe no permanent ſentiments: they 
5 may produce an unmeaning emotion for a moment, 
but they form no determinate and durable temper. 
1I0ob0 raiſe the dignity of the paſtoral office above the 

naked truth, by vague images and indefinite am- 
plifications, is not uſcleſs only; I am afraid, it is 
hurtful alſo, - Did it really obtain credit, it would 
lead every modeſt, ſerious, conſcientious perſon to 

conſider that office as too ſublime for any mortal | 

1 man, and too pure for any imperfect creature to 
5 LE venture on; as not deſirable, but tremendous, 
| Ls . a 
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and by all means to be avoided. They who have 
delighted in giving ſuch repreſentations of it, have 
likewiſe thought themſelves obliged to affect de- 
clining it, to flee into deſarts, and to ſeem to be 
_ dragged thenee by violence to the acceptance of it. 
They ſhewed, however, that their fancy had a greater 
ſhare in theſe repreſentations than their judgment, 
and that they did not fully give eredit to them: 

for without attempting to confute them, they af- 
terwards ſuffered themſelves to be inveſted with 
that very office. None who ſincerely regarded it 
in that point of view, could think of undertaking 
it, except they were ſo worthleſs as to have no 

conſcience, no ſenſe of obligation, no concern to 
fulfil their duty*. They who ventured to occupy. 

it, would be elated with pride and arrogance: 
others would either pay them exceſſive and per- 
verted veneration, or ridicule the extravagance of 
their claims. What has real dignity and import- 
ance, ſtands not in need of exaggeration : and it 
mult ſuffer by it. A ſimple expoſition of its in- 
trinſic moment, is ſufficient for procuring it that 
kind and degree of honour which it merits, and 
will moſt ene procure it. 


It has been common to repreſent the paſtoral 
office as holy, as placing thoſe who hold it in a 
peculiar relation to God. There is a foundation 

| oy 
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10 . THE DIGNITY OF Fa. 
both in ſcripture and in reaſon, for the repreſent. 
ation, provided it be properly underſtood. Under 
the Old Teſtament, not only Aaron and his ſons, 
but the prieſts alſo, and the Levites, were declared 
to be © holy unto their God,” and to be“ ſancti. 
6 fied,” and “ conſecrated to ſtand before the Lord, 
and to miniſter to him*.” Solemn rites, very 
circumſtantially defined, were expreſsly appointed 
by God himſelf, for their ſeparation to their offices, 
The goſpel not, being, like the law, a diſpenſation 
of ceremonies, God has not, with equal preciſion, 
fixed rites for the ſeparation. of perſons to the 
- Chriſtian miniſtry : nor do the writers of the New 
| Teſtament apply to this office all the ſame terms 
which are uſed concerning the ancient prieſthood 
and. which had, perhaps, a reference to the man- 
ner of ſeparation for it. But Chriſtian miniſters 
are ſpoken of in terms which. plainly imply, that 
their office places them in a peculiar relation to God. 
It is, I doubt not, partly with a reſpect to their 
_ Inſpiration and their immediate commiſſion from 
Chriſt, that the Apoſtles are called “ ambaſſadors 
4 for” him“: but uninſpired teachers are called by 
a name nearly equivalent, angels“, or meſſen- 
gers. The inſpired apoſtles were in a peculiar 
ſenſe, © ſtewards of the myſteries of God *,”” which 
| ; were 


4 | | C Exod. XxViii. 1. 3, 4. 36. 41. Lev. xxi. 6, 7, 8. * i. 
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were revealed to them : but every Chriſtian paſtor 
is likewiſe a ſteward of God,“ in a place of 
truſt and authority in his family, appointed to 
diſpenſe inſtruction to others. The teachers of 
the goſpel are all, in a ſenſe in which other 
Chriſtians are not, the ſervants and miniſters of 
God; peculiarly appropriated to him, and ſet 
apart for preſenting the devotions of others to him, 


and publiſhing his will to them, 


It cannot, however, be denied, that the idea of 
the ſanctity of the paſtoral office has been often 
miſunderſtood and abuſed. Confuſed and im- 


proper notions of it have been propagated, and 


perverted to the baſeſt purpoſes. of ſuperſtition. 
That idea has been ſo much overſtretched and 


| diſtorted, as to be made to imply an exemption 


from the authority and juriſdiction of magiſtrates, 
from ſubjection to all human laws, and from the 
common obligations of men in ſociety ; a power 
of giving, in a greater or a leſs extent, according 


to the different degrees of the clerical character, 
a virtue and efficacy, a kind of magical charm, 
to the ordinances of religion; a privilege of ob- 


taining a higher meaſure of the favour of God, 


than other men, or of obtaining it on different and 
eaſier terms; a ſort of intereſt with God, to en- 
gage him in all their views, to render every cauſe 


of theirs his cauſe, to make it impious to oppoſe 


* 
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them, or to puniſh their crimes, and to draw down 
his judgments on all whom they reckon their ene- 
mies. Such unholy claims cannot poſſibly be 
founded on the holineſs of the miniſtry ; they are 
the offspring of ignorance and arrogance; they 
are by turns the nurſes and the-nurſelings of ſy- 
perſtition. The Chriſtian miniſtry is truly an holy 
office : but it is ſo, only in this ſenſe, that it is 
occupied about holy things, that its object is re- 
ligion. They who exerciſe this office, are holy 


only in this ſenſe, that they 5 miniſter about holy 


things, and that they are ſtrictly obliged to real 


| holineſs, to moral goodneſs, without which their 


character muſt be repugnant to the ſubject of 
their profeſſion. The conſideration, therefore, of 
the nature of the paſtoral office,” will lead us to the 
very ſame view of its dignity, ta which we ſhould 
be led by a juſt conception of its ſanctity: and it 
will render the exhibition of it more diſtinct and 
preciſe, and leſs liable to miſconſtruction or abuſe, 
as well as more agreeable to the ſtile of the New 


Teſtament. Following this track, we ſhall aſcer- 


tain the real. dignity of the paſtoral office, by the 


-- conſideration of its rr nee end, and eg its 
natural functions. | 


In every caſe, the dignity of an occupation de- 


-pends, in a great degree, upon its end. From 
this ſource, the Chriſtian miniſtry, of all occupa- 
tions, derives the greateſt dignity. . The goſpel of 


- Chriſt, which it is the buſineſs of that office to 


preach, 


— 
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preach, © is the power of God unto ſalvation *.” 
All the kinds of teachers in the Chriſtian church; 
are given for this purpoſe, * for the perteCting of 


e the - ſaints, for the edifying of the body of 


„ Chriſt ', that, warning every man, and teaching 
« every man, in all wiſdom, they may preſent 


every man perfect in Chriſt Jeſus*,” The 


conſequence of the right diſcharge of this office 
will be, that they ſhall “both ſave themſelves, 
and them that hear them.“ It is its direct 
aim, to carry forward, in a certain degree, that 
diſpenſation of grace, which has, through all ages, 

been the grand and favourite object of God's pro- 
vidence in this lower world; in promoting which 
all the hoſts of angels are employed; in the ex- 

ecution of which the Son of God was incarnate 
and crucified, and the Holy Spirit given; and 
which terminates in conferring eternal life on as 
many as comply with it. While thus employed, 
miniſters are not only © fellow-ſervants”” of the 
angels”, but alſo + workers together with God, 
e beſeeching men, as though God did beſeech 


„ men by them, praying them in Chriſt's ſtead, 


4 that they be reconciled to God, and that they 
& receive not the grace of God in vain ",”” The 
paſtoral office is concerned, not about the fortunes 
of men, not about their lives, but about what is 
infinitely nobler, about their ſouls : it is concerned 

about 


—— 
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1 Tim. iv. 16. » Rev, xxil. 9. ® 2 Cor. v. 20. vi. 1. 
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about the intereſts, not of time, but of eternity, 
In a far ſublimer ſenſe than that in which the an- 
cient painter gloried, the Chriſtian miniſter works 
for immortality. If the lawyer ſucceed not in his 
cauſe, his client may be reduced to poverty; if 
the {kill of the phyſician prove ineſſectual, his 
patient will die: but, in whatever caſe the end of 
the paſtoral office is defeated, everlaſting deſtruction 
is the conſequence. Such being the end of; that 
office, to ſuppoſe any inſenſible of its importance, 
would be to ſuppoſe them beſotted by the vanities 
of time, and blind to the intereſts of eternity, 
And does this end reflect no dignity on the office 
which is adapted to it? Can it but be an honour. 


_ employment, to promote ſo n a l 
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The paſtoral office detives dignity and import. 
ance from the nature of its functions, as well as 
from the ſublimity of its end. For our perceiving 
tis, it will not be neceſſary to enter into a minute 
detail of theſe functions; they will be explained 
afterwards. At preſent it will be ſuſſicient to ob- 
ſerve in general, that they conſiſt in teaching“ 
pure religion, © inſtructing? men in the nature 
of it, “ convincing®” men of its principles and 
obligations, exhorting ! men to the belief and 


practice of it, “ reproving and rebuking every 
| | 7 | 1 2 ſin, 


— 


1. Tim. iv. 11. vi. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Eph. iv. 11. Rom. xii. 7. 
2 Tim. ii. 17. 4 At, xvii. 23. Tit. i. 9. 
1 Tim. vi. 2. Tit. i. 9. ii. 15. 2 Tim. iv. 2. 


the eyes of others. The goſpel engages its mi- 
niſters in no exerciſes of this kind, It lays them 


under peculiar obligations to practiſe and improve 
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fin, «warning; men of the temptations to which 
they are expoſed, and of the danger of yielding to 
them; in © watching“ for men, and © over- 
« ſeeing*” them for theſe purpoſes, taking every 
proper opportunity, in public and in private, of 
promoting them; in “ being enſamples to the 
&« flock”, in all things ſhewing themſelves pat- 
<« terns of good works“; in endeavouring with- 
out intermiſſion to qualify themſelves more and 
more for all this, and then exerting themſelves 


indefatigably in it; in a word, in uſing every 


means that can be uſed by one man for infuſing 


knowlege and goodneſs into other men. That 
theſe functions confer dignity on the office to 
which they belong, will be evident, whether we 


conſider them in themſelves in relation to their 


* of — their ee ene 


Bous e ee 10 b mia ding 
mean; to be engaged in them, ſinks a perſon in 


in all piety and virtue; if they fulfil the obliga- 
tions, they acquire that righteouſneſs which ren» 


/ * 
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Acts, xx. 31. Col. i. 28. 1 Theſſ. v. 14. 


V 2 Tim. iv. 5. Heb. xiii. 17. 
Acts, xx. 28. Phil. i. 1. 1 Tim. iii. 1, 2. Tit. i. 7. 
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ders a man © more excellent than his neighbour ”/* 
It engages them in the ſearch of truth, and in 


_ communicating knowlege : and if it be any part of 
the dignity, of man, that he is a reaſonable crea- 


ture, it muſt be honourable to be employed in 
ſearching after truth, and diffuſing it among men. 
To diſcover truth in that extent whieh belongs to 
the paſtoral office, requires, beſides a conſiderable 
compaſs of previous knowlege, the exertion both 
of the acuteneſs of the philoſopher, and of the 
judgment of the critic. In communicating it ſuc- 
ceſsfully to others, the talents of the orator muſt 
be, in ſome degree, employed. Each of theſe 
characters has always been acknowleged reſpect- 


able: to deny, therefore, that the paſtoral office, 


which requires the union of them all, is reſpect- 
able, would be to judge of this one caſe, in con- 


tradiction to the natural ſentiments of all mankind 
in every other caſe. 'To promote any kind of 


uſeful knowlege, has ſome merit; the name of a 


teacher gives a perſon ſome elevation, in that one 


reſpe& at leaſt, in compariſon of thoſe who are 
taught by him : and the elevation bears always a 
proportion to the ſubject which a perſon is qualified 
to teach, and engaged in teaching. It is the very 
office of miniſters of the goſpel, to teach others? 
and the ſubject of their teaching is the ſublimeſt, 
the moſt important, the moſt intereſting :. it is 
honourable to be occupied in teaching it; it is 

| | very 


Prov. xi. 26. 
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very honourable to be fit to teach it. It is the 


very buſineſs of miniſters, to inculcate the nobleſt . 


truths, thoſe which regard God and divine things z 
to recommend univerſal goodneſs, the glory of 
human nature; to form the ſouls of men to that 


divine temper which will fit them for the everlaſt- 


ing ſociety of God; to © feed” and “ overſee” 
with care, that church on which the Lord ſet ſo 
high a value, as to © purchaſe it with his own 
„ blood *.” The office of a teacher implies au- 
thority, the kind and degree of authority which 
ſuits its nature. The teachers of Chriſtianity have 
authority in the church; they “ are over you,“ 
ſays the apoſtle, they © have the rule over you in 
„the Lord*.” Their authority is of the kind 
which is congruous to their work : they neither 
are © Lords over God's heritage *,” nor © have 
* dominion over men's faith.“ They often 
have claimed temporal power, political authority, 
and civil dignities : but the claim is uſurpation 
theſe are the pre-eminences of the kingdoms of 
this world, but their office is ſolely in the kingdom 
of Chriſt, which © is not of this world ©:” theſe 


have a relation to the ſecular affairs of men, but 


this office only to their ſpiritual concerns. Even 
in their ſpiritual concerns, the authority of mi- 


niſters 
* Acts, xx. 289, * 1 Theſſ. v. 12, Heb. xiii. 17. 
» 1 Pet. v. 3. © 2 Cor. i. 24. 4 John, xvili. 36. 
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niſters is very far from being abſolute or unlimited. 
It includes no power over the conſciences of men; 
no right to impoſe upon them, any principles of 
belief, or rules of conduct, but thoſe which the 
ſcripture has impoſed ; no right to obtrude upon 
them our explications of ſcripture or deductions 
from it. The claim or exerciſe of ſuch rights, is 
not the government of Chriſt, but the tyranny of 
Antichriſt : both to the people and to miniſters, 
the ſcripture is the only ſtandard of religion : mi- 
niſters have authority to teach only what it 
reaches; and by it, and by it alone, it is the 
right of the people, and their duty alſo, to exa- 
mine what is taught. Even thoſe doctrines and 
thoſe precepts which are clearly contained in ſerip- 
ture, the paſtoral office gives no authority to en- 
force by methods of violence: theſe are the inſtru- 
ments of political authority, the authority of paſ- 
tors is purely ſpiritual, Religious belief and prac- 
tice are of no value if they be not voluntary, if 
they proceed not from conviction and conſcience. 
Whenever civil penalties are applied to force them, 
they are miſapplied. This is, impotently to at- 
tempt promoting the kingdom of Chriſt, by an 
unnatural alliance with the kingdoms of the world. 
Perſecution never can be but improper ; but in a 
miniſter of the goſpel it is moſt mproper. When 
irreligion, vice, or ſuperſtition, ſo directly affect 
the proper intereſts of ſociety, as to render it moſt 
juſt to check them by laws, as civil crimes, the 
| enacting 


enacting and executing theſe laws, is the province 
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of the rulers of the ſtate, not of the rulers of the 
church. Their authority is only a right to teach 
the truths which the ſcriptures teach, to inculcate 
the duties which they require, to rebuke and cen - 
ſure the ſins which they forbid, and to be liſtened 
to while they do ſo: and they are entitled to ſup- 
port this authority by no other engines, but the 
power of perſuaſion and the influence of exemplary 


virtue. It is the dignity which reſults from this 
kind of authority, and. it alone, that belongs to 


the paſtoral . | | 


The functions of the * office, thus worthy 
in themſelves, will appear ſtill more worthy and 
important, when they are conſidered in relation 


to their end. It is ſo ſublime, that it reflects ho- 


nour and importance on whatever has any, even 
the remoteſt, connexion with it; but the cloſer 
the connexion of any functions is with it, and the 
ſtronger their tendency to promote it, the greater 
in proportion will be their moment. Exerciſes 
mean in themſelves, ceaſe to be mean when they 
are undertaken for ſome great or good end: then 


men will glory in them, who in any other ſitua- 


tion would have bluſhed to have been found em- 
ployed in them. The functions of the paſtoral 
office are the natural, the direct, and proper 
means of promoting the moſt important of all 
ends: this is ſufficient to ennoble ſuch of them as 
are meaneſt in Eu Paſtors are © watch- 

C 2 men:“ 
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«© men*:” but it is for “ the ſoul?,” the im- 
mortal part, that they watch. They are © ſol- 
« diers*:” but it is in © the good fight of faith.“ 
They are © labourers,” but it is “together with 


God,“ and in © his vineyard, his huſbandry, 


“ his harveſt '.” They are “ builders ;” but it is 
of the“ temple of God*,” Such metaphors, 
though ſome of them ſhould be ſuppoſed to be 
taken from mean employments, riſe in their ſigni- 
fication, when they are applied to the exerciſes of 


an office, which has eternity for its aim; as an 


inſignificant piece of canvas comes to be of great 


price when it is made the ground of a capital pic- 


ture. They are intended only to expreſs the diffi- 
culties and the labours of that profeſſion. Theſe 
leſſen not its dignity : they add to it. Some of 


the moſt eminent offices are very laborious ; but 


their toils are honourable. Whenever they are of 


great utility, and extenſive conſequence, it is noble 
to encounter them, it is worthy to be indefatigable 
in undergoing them, it is glorious to vanquiſh 


them. 


Finally, the paſtoral office is important, and 
ought to be reckoned honourable by the people, 
becauſe to them it is needful. The end of all its 
functions is their ſalvation ; and in proportion to 

| | its 
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e Jer. vi. 17. Ezek. iii. 17. xXxxiii. 7. Heb. xiii, 17. 
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its neceſſity for this end, it is intereſting to them. 
It is ſolely for the ſake of the people, that God has 
appointed paſtors in his church; and to the people 
all their functions have an immediate relation. It 
belongs indeed to every individual, to © work out 
his own ſalvation!:“ without his own care, a8 

well as the grace of God, all the labours of the 


miniſter cannot enlighten his underſtanding, ſanc- 


tify his heart, or ſave his ſoul. Yet the labours 


of the miniſter are ſtrictly neceſſary to the people. 
With abhorrence we diſclaim the falſe pretenſion, 
that religious knowlege is, or ought to be confined 


to the clergy: God has eſtabliſhed no ſuch baſe 


or flaviſh dependence of reaſon and conſcience 
upon fallible men. The people, as well as their 
paſtors, have acceſs to the ſcriptures; it is equally 
their right and their duty to © ſearehꝰ and © know 
„ them®:” and they © are able to make them 
« wiſe unto ſalvation ".” But the bulk of man- 


kind are, and will always neceſſarily be, much oc- 
cupied about worldly affairs; and, thus occupied, 


will want the inclination, the leiſure, the opportu- 


nities, the capacity, the education, or the means, 


requiſite for collecting religious knowlege, and 
fixing good impreſſions on their hearts. The weak, 
the ignorant, the thoughtleſs, the diſſipated, the 
buſy, the corrupted, have abſolute need of one to 

ne 


. 


| Phil. ii. 12. m John, v. 39. 
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| inſtruct them, to direct them, to remind them of 

; ſpiritual things, to excite them to their duty. 

Without this, very many will infallibly neglect it, 
4 | and loſe their ſouls by the neglect. It is no exag- 
g | -geration to ſay, that the future happineſs or miſery 

| 

| 

| 

| 


. of at leaſt ſome of the people, depends on the 
proper or dne improper conduct of their teachers. 
We juſtly complain that the paſtoral office, even 
when its functions are performed with the greateſt 
ſkill and care, produces not ſo great or happy 
effets as it ſeems to be fit for producing : but 

were that office to ceaſe, the ignorance and wicked- 
| neſs of the world would ſoon demonſtrate, that it 
| | does produce very great and very happy effects. 
1 It cannot be a mean employment, which is both 

| ſo neceſfary and ſo profitable to mankind, The 
| care of immortal ſouls is the moſt important of all 
truſts: the training of them for heaven is the 


moſt excellent of all occupations ®, - 


Thus I have evinced the importance of the 
paſtoral office, by ſhewing its dignity and excel. 
lence. Avoiding all vague panegyric, declining 
indefinite declamation concerning its ſanctity, I 
have ſatisficd myſelf with coolly aſcertaining the 
real kind and degree of dignity, which it evidently 
derives from the ſublimity of its end, and the 
worthy and intereſting nature of its functions. 
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Of a juſt Senſe of the Dignity of the Paſtoral 2 


SUCH as we have deſcribed being the dignity of 
the paſtoral office, let us next inquire,” what ſen- 


timents its dignity ought to impreſs, both on thoſe 
vho occupy it, and on thoſe who aſpire to it. It 


certainly becomes them to cultivate and preſerve a 


ſenſe of its importance, and likewiſe to render 


that ſenſe juſt and properly directed. It is ne- 
ceſſary to do both; a failure in either will be pro- 
ductive of pernicious conſequences. it, 


The want of all ſenſe of its dignity, will lead, 


men to conſider it in the low and paltry light of 


only a trade or living. This would demonſtrate 
a very abject ſpirit, and it would render it every 
day more abject. Conſidered in that light, it 
muſt appear one of the meaneſt of all employ- 
ments; for there are few whoſe profits are not 
more conſiderable. Men would, however, enter 
on it with merely intereſted views. They would 
long for it, as a proviſion. They would nat 
be much concerned either to qualify themſelves 
for its duties, or to exert themſelves in per- 
forming them. They would be ſatisfied; with re- 
ceiving the profits, though they were negligent or 
little capable of doing the work. In the language 
of ſcrip ure, emphatically expreſſive of the baſe- 
neſs of this mercenary os _ would © feed 

| C4. - © them» 
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6 n ' and © not feed the flock ?Y but 
leave it to be © ſtolen, killed, and deſtroyed .“ 


It is your ſetting out with a high ſenſe of the dig- 


nity and importance of your profeſſion, and your 


conſtantly maintaining that ſenſe, that will beſt 


preſerve you from thinking or acting beneath it, 
and will form you to ſuch elevation of views, ſuch 


exertion, and ſuch cy of conduct, as be- 


come it. 


Vour ſenſe of its dignity muſt not 100 be high, 

but likewiſe juſt. As the nature of its dignity may 

be miſconceived, ſo the ſenſe of its dignity may 

be perverted: and every perverſion of it will pro- 

duce correſpondent ill effeQts « on the temper and 
_ conduct. 


A ener and indefinite conception of the paſ- 
toral office, as merely an honourable employment, 
_ eſpecially if it were at the ſame time exaggerated 
and extravagant, would excite an unhallowed am- 

| bition and impatience for it as a pre-eminence, till 
it were obtained; and would afterwards elate the 
heart with arrogance, pride, and inſolence. Theſe 
paſſions are naturally enough produced by the ho- 
nours which conſiſt only in diſtinguiſhed rank and 
titles, and which are founded wholly in imagina- 


tion: but by the — of the Chriſtian miniſtry, 
they 
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they cannot be produced, except it be totally miſ- 
underſtood ; for its dignity reſults ſolely from the 
real utility of its functions. Theſe are paſſions the 
moſt unbecoming in the ſervants of the humble 
' Jeſus, fit only to render themſelves odious, and 
to pervert the whole ſpirit and tenor of their mi- 
niſtrations. Therefore, the apoſtle directs, that a 
| biſhop be not an uninſtructed, inconfiderate © no- 
„vice, leſt being lifted up with pride, he fall 


x 93 


& into the condemnation of the accuſer". 


A vague and ill-digeſted opinion of the ſanctity 
of the paſtoral office, would beget the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous kind of pride: it would give it the 
blackeſt of all its forms : it would forge a claim to 
ſuperſtitious reſpe& and blind veneration from the 
people. This is the temper which Chriſt repraves 
ſo ſeverely in the Phariſees, who © loved the up- 
« permoſt rooms at feaſts, and the chief ſeats in 
* the ſynagogues, and greetings in the market- 
places, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rab- 
bi.“ But the teachers of his religion he com- 
mands, © Be not ye called Rabbi, neither be ye 
* called Maſters *:” exact not the admiration of 
the multitude, as if you were, in conſequence of 
your holding an holy office, holier than they, 
higher in God's favour, or poſſeſſed of any myſ- 
terious power in matters of religion. An ill- 

deſined 
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defined ſenſe of the ſanRtity of the paſtoral office 
would lead us, it has led the prieſts of another 
church, to a demand of privileges moſt foreign to 
its real ſanctity, and a licence in practices moſt 
repugnant to every conception of holineſs. It is 
undoubtedly proper that we be ſenſible of its 
being an holy office: but our ſenſe of this muſt be 
formed and defined by a diſtin conception of the 
real nature of its holineſs. It is not a notion that 
the mere occupation of it can render us holy ; but 
à ſettled perſuaſion that it will lay us under the 
ſtricteſt obligation to labour to become holy, and 

ſtill more holy. It is a fixed perſuaſion, that un- 
hallowed hands and an unſanctified heart are unfit 
to be employed in its holy functions. It is a lively 
ſenſe, that all impurity is more incongruous to the 
ſubject of the Chriſtian miniſtry, than the moſt 
vulgar manners, the moſt ſordid ſpirit, and the 
coarſeſt ſentiments, would be to the higheſt rank. 
It is a conviction that that office gives thoſe who 
exerciſe it, great advantages for becoming holy; 
united with a conviction that, except they be care- 
ful to improve them, they will not make them 
holy, but will on the contrary confirm and harden 
them in wickedneſs ; and that the ſtrength of their 
obligations, and the greatneſs of their advantages, 
will render the guilt of neglecting holineſs heinous, 
and its puniſhment ſevere. In a word, a ſenſe 
that the paſtoral office will place you in a near and 
peculiar relation to God, ſhould make you to look 
upon yourſelves as bound to approach as near to 
him 
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him as you can, in your temper, by ſtri& purity, 
exalted virtue, and fervent piety. 


A juſt ſenſe of the dignity of the paſtoral office - 


_ be formed and directed by a preciſe idea-of 


the nature and grounds of that dignity, and be 


rendered perfectly correſpondent : to it. It is a 


ſenſe, that the duties of that office are of the moſt. 


excellent nature, and of the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tion, and that it is of infinite moment that they be 
diſcharged aright. Such a ſenſe of its dignity, 


however high it be, will produce none of thoſe 


evil paſſions which ſpring ſo naturally from a 


vague or perverted conception of it. It can give 


no encouragement to falſe ambition, pride, or 

haughtineſs ; it will be the moſt powerful antidote 
againſt them. It will lead you often to compare 
the © treaſure” of the goſpel, with the © earthen 


© veſſels,” in which © we have” it; the weight 


of the funQions, with your unworthineſs and the 


flenderneſs of your abilities; the eternal conſe- 


quences which are ſuſpended on your performance 


of them, with the weakneſs of the means which 


you can uſe. The compariſon forced the great 
apoſtle of the gentiles to exclaim, And who is 
< ſufficient for theſe things" ?” The compariſon, 
ſeriouſly made, will lead you to undertake this 


office with diffidence, to be converſant in it with 
awe, 


| — — — 
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awe, and in all its duties to“ ſerve the Lord with 
« all humility of mind ”.” Such a ſenſe of the 
_ dignity of your profeſſion, carefully formed, ſtea- 
dily maintained, ſtudiouſly cheriſhed, and inva- 
- riably acted upon, will have the happieſt influence 
on your views, on your exertions, and on your 


whole character: and that the more men 


the higher 1 it is raiſed, | 


| A vat em ſenſe of the importance of your 
profeſſion will refine and elevate your views and 
aims in chooſing, in undertaking, and in executing 


it. It neceſſarily includes an impreſſion of the im- 
portance of the end of your profeſſion. To pro- 
mote that end, will be your principal view in en- 
tering upon it, and your leading aim in exerciſing 
it. You will think of entering on it, with a con- 
* fiderable degree of deliberation ; and when you 
determine to undertake it, it will be with a ſincere 
and ſupreme deſire, and an ardent concern, to 
contribute all you can to the improvement and the 
fal vation of the fouls of men. Liable as all men 


are to indiſpoſition, depreſſion, and diſtraction of 


thought, it Will require pains to keep ſo ſublime 
an end conſtantly i in view, and to act with a ſteady 
regard to it. A lively ſenſe of its moment is the 
only means of ſurmounting the difficulty. This 
will lead you to think explicitly of it very frequent- 


: ly; 
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ly; and it will enable you to have an habitual eye 


to it, even when you do not actually think of it. 


It will be in perpetual readineſs to occur to you, 
and that with ſuch force as to determine you to 
contrive how every miniſtration may be performed 
in the way fitteſt to promote it. Attention to ſo 
ſublime an end will prevent your ever ſubordi- 
nating any of the paſtoral functions to bye-ends, 
to worldly intereſt, or to the gratification of a fa- 
vourite paſſion. It will prevent your directing any 
of your performances merely to the diſplay of your 
own talents, to courting the favour of the great, 
or to ſcrambling for popularity among the multi- 
tude. It will excite you to exert your powers, 


only that you may do the greater good; to 


„ pleaſe” others only for their“ edification “,“ 
only when it is right to pleaſe them, and would be 
wrong not to pleaſe them. Concern to accompliſh 
the end of your profeſſion, is too nohle a principle 
to admit any partnerſhip with mean deſigns. It 


implies love to God, affection to Chriſt, the higheſt © 


ſpecies of benevolence, benevolence to the ſouls of 
men, zeal for the advancement of religion, a con- 
viction of the incomparable importance of eternity, 
all united together, deriving power from, and im- 
Theſe will be in ſome 
degree the principles and views of every ingenuous 
candidate ; whoever is wholly deſtitute of them, 
mult be unworthy to bear the ſacred character: 


theſe 


— 
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theſe will be the principles and views of all who 
are duly affected with the importance of the office, 
and the great ſprings and regulators of all their ex- 
ertions in their profeſſion. | 


A ſenſe of the importance of the paſtoral office, 
enlightened by a diſtinct appreher ſion of the na- 
ture of that importance, will add ſpirit to all your 
endeavours, both in preparing yourſelves for it, 
and in executing it. Not dreaming that it has 
ſuch ſanctity as can of itſelf confer virtue on the 
ordinances which it is employed in diſpenſing, you 
cannot expect that they will have virtue and effi- 
cacy, if you be incapable of diſpenſing them aright, 
or if you be not careful to do ſo, Important 
functions ſhould not be performed negligently, 
and cannot be performed without the proper abi- 
lities. Senſible of the importance of yours, if you 
have any regard to duty or propriety, you will 
decline no application that is neceſſary to accom- 
plwiſh you for them, however laborious it may be, 
or whatever length of time it may require. Till 
you be conſcious that you are ſufficiently accom- 
pliſhed for them, you will by no means think of 
undertaking them. Without diligent application, 
no man can excel, or even make a tolerable figure 
in the very meaneſt - profeſſion : and can a-man be 
fit for ſo excellent an occupation, without being 
indefatigable in acquiring the knowlege and habits 
requiſite for exerciſing it? The teacher of all 
truth and goodneſs, cannot be formed in a day. 

G The 
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The importance of his office demands that he be 
aſſiduous in rendering himſelf fitter for it every 
day, and ready to undergo any labour that can be 
conducive to his diſcharging it in the beſt manner. 


It may be eaſy to go through all the duties of that 


office, ſo as not to incur the imputation of omitting 
them, without entering into the true ſpirit of any 


one of them: but to be ſatisfied with this, is in- 


conſiſtent with your either valuing or loving your 
profeſſion. The ſenſe that its duties are in their 
very nature worthy and honourable employ ments, 
will not only prompt you to bring to them the re- 
quiſite accompliſhments, but alſo ſupport and en- 
liven you in the performance of them. Mean ex- 


oe rciſes a man enters on with reluctance, and per- 
== forms with regret and languor: he is aſhamed of 


them, and by ſhame his efforts are repreſſed, and 
his induſtry enervated. But you need not be 
aſhamed of the goſpel of Chriſt, or of the office 
of preaching it: you may glory in preaching it, 
and with conſcious elevation ſtretch all your facul- 
ties in preaching it. The ſenſe that all the paſtoral 
functions are directly ſubſervient to the greateſt of 
all ends, the purity, perfection, and happineſs of 
immortal beings, will determine you to adapt all 
your ſtudies and exerciſes to that end; to avoid 
barren ſpeculations, frivolous controverſies, ſubtle 
and unedifying queſtions ; not to ſeek after what 
may pleaſe the imagination,  gratify the curioſity, . 
or humour the prejudices of the people: but to 


inculcate only the ſumple doctrine of the goſpel, 
- Which - 
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which tends wholly to ſanctification, and to ſet 
every part of it in thoſe points of view, in which 
it has the ſtrongeſt tendency to affect the heart, im- 
prove the temper, influence the practice, and thus 
fit men for eternal life. From a lively impreſſion 
of the connexion of your functions with this end, 
and of their neceſſity to the people, what ardor, 
zeal, alacrity, and diligence in performing them, 
muſt ariſe? It will make you cheerfully continue 
and increaſe your labours, and never give them 
over, till you have accompliſhed their end, at leaſt 
till you have freed yourſelves from blame, though 
they ſhould fail of actually reaching it. 


A lively ſenſe of the genuine importance of the 
paſtoral office will have a great influence on the 
whole of your character. It will powerfully inſti- 
gate you to all goodneſs. It implies a ſenſe of the 
importance of eternal ſalvation, which is the end 
of all the functions of that office. And with this 
in your view, can you be but concerned for your 
own ſalvation, and careful to ſecure it? Can you 
indulge yourſelves in ſin, which muſt forfeit it, or 
neglect that holineſs without which it cannot be 


obtained? Salvation is the moſt commanding ob- 


ject that you can hold forth to others, for coun- 
teracting the temptations of the world, for baffling 
the power of ſin, for ſurmounting the difficulties 


of religion, for encouraging them to climb the 


heights of virtue: and if you yourſelves. have a 


conſtant ſenſe of it, it is impoſlible that it ſhould 
hare,” 
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have no influence on your own temper and con- | 


ch duct. It will be your very buſineſs, to teach men, 
N- in all poſſible ways, “the doctrine which is ac- 
us « cording to godlineſs ”7:”” can you teach it with- 
In out ſtudying it? and can you make it the buſineſs 
d, of your lives to ſtudy it, without feeling any _ 
r, of its power in forming yourſelves to godlineſs? 

n, It is doubtleſs poſſible to go through the functions 
le of the paſtoral office, without their having any Z 
m effect on your own ſouls: but it is not poſſible to 
ſt Z perform them with due attention to their nature, 
h bor a real conſciouſneſs of their tendency, without 


their having a great effect. They are the means 
which infinite wiſdom has ordained for reforming 
and ſanctifying the world: and can you uprightly 
employ yourſelves in applying them to this pur- 
poſe, and yet yourſelves remain totally unreformed 
and unſanctified? A ſenſe of the juſt importance 
of the paſtoral office, impreſſed on the heart, will 
form you, not only to goodneſs, but to dignity 
of character and demeanour. A ſtation of dignity 
requires dignity of character: and it is the trueſt 
dignity of character, that the ſtation of miniſters 
requires. This is widely different from that ſtate- 
lineſs and haughtineſs which highly miſbecome 
them, but which ſome have affected in its ſtead : 
it is perfectly conſiſtent with the lowlieſt humility 3 


nay, 
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nay, in the exertions of genuine humility, it is 
often moſt conſpicuous, It exalts the ſoul, but 
elates it not; it produces condeſcenſion, not af- 
ſuming ; affability, not diſtance : it diſguſts not 
the moſt jealous ſpectator; it forces approbation, 
and commands eſteem. 'The apoſtle certainly had 
it in his eye, when he directed, not to the people, 
but to the miniſter, the exhortation, Let no 
man deſpiſe thee *.” It is nothing elſe but 
eminence of virtue. It is founded on a ſtrong 
perception of the excellence of virtue and the baſe- 
uels of vice, and on a permanent ſenſe of the 
vanity of preſent outward things, and the un- 
{peakable moment of things ſpiritual and eternal, 
It ſhews itſelf in a ſuperiority to all the allurements 
of ſenſe and intereſt, whenever they are incon- 
ſiſtent with ſtrict virtue; in liberty from the do- 
minion of vice, which is the loweſt degradation of 


a reaſonable ſoul ; in the poſſeſſion and vigorous 
exerciſe of a high degree of piety, benevolence, 
and every worthy affection; in diſdaining to ſpeak 


or do any thing which betrays mean ſentiments, 


little views, or wrong paſſions; in being above 


bluſhing to perform offices ſeemingly the loweſt, 
whenever they are uſeful to the body or the ſoul 
of any man, or conducive to the intereſts of reli- 


gion. This is true dignity of character: and this 
is the dignity, and the only dignity, to which 


your 
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i your profeſſion can naturally prompt you to aſpire. 
ut A proper conception of the end of that profeſſion 


\s will kindle your ambition for it; acquaintance 
BW with the ſubje& of your profeſſion, will form you 


== will draw it out into conſtant exertion, and by 
X conſtant exertion will confirm and perfect it. But 
me foundation both of goodneſs and of dignity of 
character muſt be laid early. A perſon under the 
full power of thoſe ſentiments which flow from a 
ſenſe of the excellence of the paſtoral office, will, 
from the firſt moment that he thinks of chooſing 
it, ſtudy to act in every reſpett ſuitably to its true 
genius. He will ſtudy to preſerve that manner 
from the very firſt, which would be graceful and 


4 ö becoming if he were already inveſted with the 
RE ſacred character of a miniſter of religion, in his 


4 actions, in his words, in his whole behaviour. 
| Whatever would be declared by the general ſenſe 


ce, of mankind indecent in a clergyman, can never 
ak be altogether decent in a perſon who intends to be 
ts, a clergyman. Any behaviour unſuitable to the 
Ve 3 character which you hope ſoon to bear, can pro- 
ſt, cced only, either from blameable thoughtleſineſs, 
ul from a turn of mind ill correſponding to it, or 
li- WE from a deſire not to have it known that you are 
his deſigned for that profeſſion. All theſe are incon- 
ch WTF fitent with a due ſenſe of its dignity and imports 
ur ance; which will produce in you a conſtant ſoli- 


citude to ſpeak and act worthy of it; and will 
D 2 effectually 


W to it; aſſiduity in the duties of your profeſſion, . 


honour to be preparing for it, or engaged in it. 


portance. Becauſe it is both excellent in itſelf, 


emoluments which it yields, men can have but a 
low opinion of it. But theſe are not the ſtandards 4 5 


the eternal happineſs of mankind: its intrinſic WM 


proportion to men's ſenſe of the excellence of 
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effectually prevent your running into any ſpecies 
of conduct which can imply, that you are aſhamed 
of it, or that you do not reckon it your greateſt 


SECT, III. 
Of the Efteem due to the Paſtoral Office. 


Ir is incumbent, not only on thoſe who eccupy il 
or aſpire to the paſtoral office, but likewiſe on all 
others, to have a juſt ſenſe of its dignity and im- 


and highly beneficial to the people, they are 
obliged to efteem it, and to think highly of it. 
We are” affected towards all offices, according to 
our opinion of their nature: we look with con- 
tempt on thoſe which we reckon mean; we re- 
ſpe& thoſe which we reckon honourable or im. 
portant: we feel theſe ſentiments though we our- 
ſelves have no connexion with ſuch offices. If the 3 5 

moment of the paſtoral office be meaſured by the 
rank which it gives in the preſent world, or the 


by which its dignity ſhould be eſtimated. Its bu- 3 
ſineſs ig to teach religion; its end is to promote 
dignity is in proportion to theſe purpoſes ; and in 


theſe, 


teſt 


up) 
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im- 
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theſe, their eſteem of it will always be. If theſe 
appear to men, as they really are, infinitely nobler 
and more momentous than all earthly riches and 
honours, they cannot entertain a low idea of the 
paſtoral office. This would be to think meanly 
of the goſpel, which is the ſubject of it, and to ſet 
little value on eternal happineſs, which is its aim. 
This is inconſiſtent with men's being Chriſtians. 
It demonſtrates a baſe perverſion and depravation 
of ſentiment. It would be inexcuſable, though 
the paſtoral office had no immediate relation to 
themſclves. But when it has the neareſt relation 
to themſelves ; when it is for teaching them the 
goſpel, and promoting their ſalvation, that this 


= of leiſure and opportunities, they could ſcarce at 


all obtain theſe purpoſes without it; when they 
are ſo deeply intereſted in it, and that for pur- 
poles of ſuch unſpeakable conſequence to their 
fouls; not to hold it in high eſteem, ſhows not 
merely inſenſibility to its nature, but alſo indif- 
ference about their own moſt valuable intereſts ; 
thoſe eternal intereſts, indifference about which is 
a complication of the groſſeſt folly and the baſeſt 


5 degeneracy of ſoul. Such extravagant or miſtaken 


notions of the dignity or the ſanctity of the paſtoral 
office, as were formerly mentioned, would produce 
a blind and ſuperſtitious veneration of it, as per- 
nicious in its conſequences as the want of all re- 
ſpect for it. It is only a value for it, founded on 
a diſtinct conception of its real utility, and cor- 


D 3 reſpondent 
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reſpondent to it, that either is due, or can ba 
profitable. | 


The importance of the paſtorat office demands 
likewiſe from the people, reſpect for thoſe who 
bear it. Theſe two ſentiments, a value for the 
office, and eſteem of thoſe who exerciſe it worthily, 
are inſeparable, and muſt in every man be in 
exact proportion to one another: they who are 
ſenſible of the importance of the work, and of its 
utility to them, will “for the work's ſake eſteem 
them very highly in love,” who labous in it“. 
In whatever belongs to their office, they are ſu- 
perior to the people and have an authority over 
them; this implies a right to correſpondent reſpect 


and deference, the refuſal of which is a failure in 


duty. Whenever miniſters are exerciſing their 
office, they are doing ſomething for the inſtruction, 
the ſanctification, or the ſalvation of the people: 


and by being employed for purpoſes ſo beneficial 4 


to them, they cannot but be entitled to their af- 
fection and gratitude, To refuſe theſe attach. 
ments, is to declare that they reckon theſe no 
ſervices. Love and eſteem will add force to one 


another, and will lead them to treat miniſters both 


with reſpect and kindneſs, and to do them all the 
good offices in their power, with an acknowleged 
jenſe that they are due to them. An implicit de- 


pendence 


1 Theſſ. v. 13. 
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pendence on the opinions and ſentiments of mi- 
niſters, a ſuperſtitious dread of puniſhing their 
erimes, or of vindicating the rights of other men 
againſt them, a ſilly admiration of them, as if they 
were beings of an higher order or endued with 
ſupernatural powers, are no parts of the deference 
that is due to them; they will be paid only by the 
ignorant or the deluded, and accepted only by the 
weak or the deſigning ; they are warranted by 
nothing in the real nature of the paſtoral office : 
but it does demand that rational eſteem and love 
for thoſe who diſcharge it uprightly, which is 
proportioned to its moment, and congruous to its 


functions. 


A perſon may, doubtleſs, by behaving un- 
worthily in his office, forfeit the eſteem to which 
it would have otherwiſe entitled him. In this 
caſe, the very importance of the office which he 
holds, will render him the more contemptible, or 
the more deteſtable. But a real value for the 
paſtoral office will give ſome check to the ſeverity 
of men's cenſyres, and will often even prevent 
them. It is plain that they who have leaſt reſpe& 
to the office, are generally the moſt forward to 


BW find fault with individuals belonging to it, and the 


readieſt to pronounce that they have forfeited their 
title to eſteem. And by the manner of expreſſing 
their contempt or indignation againſt individuals, 
they betray the principles by which they are ac- 


| tuated; they expreſs it with pleaſure or exultation, 
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with flight or acrimony againſt the office itſelf, or 
ſometimes even with a ſort of triumph over religion, 
Indeed, perſons of very oppoſite pretenſions ſome- 
times ſhew the ſame propenſity to undervalue or ta 
cenſure individuals of the clergy. It is often ob- 
ſervable in thoſe who profeſs a high fenſe of the 
importance and ſanctity of the office, and great 
zeal for the intereſts of religion. Their idea of 
the office is ſo overſtrained as to make them exact 
from thoſe that hold it more than is reaſonable, 
and expect more than is practicable : or their zeal 
for religion is of a falſe and fiery kind, embittering 


their ſpirits, and rankling them into malevolence : 


or their religion itſelf is of a ſpurious kind, diſ- 
| Poſing them to conſider indiſſerent things as wrong, 
and trivial things as momentous : or their pre- 
tences to religion are hypocritical, and overdone 
in order to conceal the impoſition. A real and 
juſt ſenſe of the importance of the paſtoral office, 
will extinguiſh the propenſity to ſeek for faults in 
miniſters ; and, when faults are conſpicuous, will 
mix the cenſure of them with regret, concern, and 
tenderneſs, It is not every failing, or every im- 
perfection in virtue, that can forteit any part of the 
eſteem due to a miniſter on account of his office : 
for fallibility and imperfection are the characteriſ- 
tics of human nature in this mortal ſtate. If it 


could, God would never have commanded to 


eſteem them. Men's conſciouſneſs of their own 
faults ſhould lead them to expect ſome in mi- 
niſters, diſpoſe them to bear with them, and not 
| 15 | caſily 
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eaſily to contract prejudices againſt them, They 
are men like other men; they hve in the world, 
beſet with the like temptations; it is not reaſons 
able to expect from mortals 2 innocence or the 
perfection of angels 


A juſt and well-regulated eſteem of the paſtoral 
office, and of thoſe who occupy it, will render men 
well affected to all their miniſtrations in it. In 
whatever degree that office is important, in the 
very ſame degree it is of conſequence for men to 
attend upon the functions of it. If it be deſigned 
for promoting their moſt important intereſts, and 
if they think highly of it on this account, they 
muſt attend upon its functions; for without this it 
can be of no advantage to them. An opinion that 
the paſtoral functions operate as it were magically, 
merely by being performed and attended upon; 
produces, in thoſe who entertain it, a high value 
for them, and a ſcrupulous punQuality in attend- 
ing on them: but as it ſprings from a wrong prin- 
ciple, it muſt likewiſe have a wrong direction. If 
a rational perſuaſion of their real utility produce 
not as great an eſteem of them, and aſſiduity in 
them, it muſt be owing to its being too weak, or 
too little reflected upon. But the degree of re- 
gard to them, which ſprings from ſuch a perſua- 
ſion, whatever it is, will at leaſt be properly di- 

rected. 


_— 
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rected · It will not be merely formal; it will be 
beſtowed with a ſingle view to apply them all to 
themſelves, and with care to render them profit- 
able for their inſtruction and improvement. Every 
inſtance of diſregard to the functions of miniſter 
betrays a defect in men's value for their office; 
and every failure in improving by their functions, 
ſhews ſome perverſion in the manner of Ty 
the i importance of their office, 


- Sect. IV. 
Of the Contempt of the Clergy. 


- Troven the paſtoral office be in its very nature 
worthy and important, and entitle thoſe who oc- 
cupy it to honour and eſteem, it is too plain that 
It is nevertheleſs very generally undervalued, and 
they who hold it, ſpoken of with contempt or ran · 
cour. This ſpirit ſnews itſelf in different ways. 


Sometimes it breaks out directly againſt the paſ- 
toral office itſelf. This office is thought and ſpoken 
of with diſreſpect. It is accounted mean, and de- 
ſerving of very little honour, In eſtabliſhments 
where it leads to riches or political pre-eminence, 

it is reproached as proſtituted to worldly views; 
and in others where it can ſcarcely raiſe the occu- 
piers of it above poverty, it is deſpiſed as on that 
account low and unreputable. By ſome it is ridi- 
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euled, as excluding thoſe who hold it from that 
external poliſh, eafineſs of manner, and graceful- 
neſs of deportment, which are found in ſome 
other orders of men, It is ſometimes even held 
up to the deteſtation of mankind, as tending to 
corrupt the moral character of thoſe who are in. 
veſted with it. By artfully confounding its na- 
tural and primary tendency, with the abuſes of it 
after this tendency has been reſiſted and defeated ; 
by exaggerating theſe abuſes, and the ill effects re- 
ſulting from them; and by overlooking eyery cir- 


cumſtance in the office, which can counterbalance 


them; it has been miſrepreſented as having a fixed 
and unalerable tendency to promote in miniſters 
the groſs vices of hypocriſy, ſuperſtition, ambitions 
vanity, party-ſpirit, rancour, and revenge *. 


The ſame ſpirit leads men to ſeek out the faults 
of individuals of the clergy, to exaggerate and ſet 
them in the moſt invidious lights, and to publiſh 
them with a malicious eagerneſs and exultation. 


Imaginary faults are converted into real vices; 


ſmall failings are exalted into atrocious crimes ; 
and great blemiſhes are condemned with the moſt 
ſpiteful bitterneſs, and without making the leaſt 
allowance for the weakneſs of human nature, or 
the temptations of the world. They often are not 
fatisfied with bitterneſs againſt the individuals who 


are 
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are guilty : they impute them to the wb order; 
they take every occaſion of ridiculing and re- 
proaching all who belong to it. It cannot be de- 
nied that there is a real propenſity in human na- 
ture, to aſcribe the character of ſome individuals 
with whom we are beſt acquainted, to the whole 
ſodiety of which they are members, This, is a 
ſpecies of inference which it is impoſſible wholly 
to avoid ; for it is derived from that mental prin- 
ciple which di poſes us to form general rules of 
judging, and from which many of our moſt im- 
portant intellectual operations proceed. But when- 
ever we form a general rule haſtily, without having 
experience in a ſufficient number of inſtances; 
whenever we apply the concluſion to individuals 
diſſimilar to thoſe of whom we had experience, in 
the circumſtances on which the concluſion was ori- 
ginally founded, however like they may be in 
other circumſtances ; whenever we do not exerciſe 
judgment in allowing the neceſſary exceptions z 
that principle leads us into mere prejudices, inſtead 
of juſt concluſions. From whatever cauſe the un- 
fairneſs proceeds, it is certain that our general 
rules concerning characters, are much oftener 
founded on the faults than on the virtues of men, 
that we are readier to deſcribe a ſociety or nation, 
by the blemiſhes than by the excellences of ſuch 
individuals belonging to it as we are acquainted 
with. It is obvious too, that men impute the 
faults of individual clergymen to the whole order, 
more generally, more confidently, and with leſs 
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care to make exceptions, than in the caſe of any 
other proteſhon *. 


But the ſpirit of diſaffection reſts not even here. 
The faults of the clergy are charged on religion 
itſelf : the contempt of their office grows into con- 
tempt of religion. If men be diffatisfied with a 
particular lawyer or phyſician, they commonly 
content themſelves at the utmoſt with blaming all 
who are of the profeſſion ; they ſeldom go ſo far 
as, on account of the faults of the practitioners, 
to call in queſtion the virtues of medicines, or the 
utility of curing diſeaſes, to revile the laws of the 
land, or the inſtitution of civil government. But, 
not ſatisfied with deſpiſing or reproaching the 
whole clerical order for the vices of a few indivi- 
duals, they would make the religion which they 
teach anſwerable for them, and expreſs ſuſpicions 
concerning the truth, the excellence, the import- 
ance, or the practicability of the goſpel. There 
may be circumſtances which give a ſpeciouſneſs 
to this partiality, and betray men thoughtleſsly 
into it: but ſtill it is an unreaſonable partiality, 
and ſeems to proceed in a great meaſure from this, 
that the depravity of men makes them more eager 
to find out ſomething to the "diſcredit of religion, 
than to that of the ſubject of any other profeſſion. 
| When 
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When men's contempt of the clergy proceeds 


Hot ſo far as to the contempt of all religion, yet 
it often ſhews itſelf in a contempt of their mini- 


ſtrations, and indifference for attendance on them. 


| Thele two things, contempt of their perſons and 


neglect of their miniſtrations, are nearly connected: 
the tranſition is eaſy from the one to the other. 


Both imply an inſenſibility to the importance of 
the end and functions of the office. When men 


are in any way prejudiced againſt the perſon, they 


cannot have a great reſpect to his labours, nor the 


expectation of much advantage from them. 


Contempt of the paſtoral office is very common 
in all theſe forms. Whence can ſentiments pro- 
| ceed ſo repugnant to thoſe that are naturally due 
to its excellence and importance? They proceed, 


in different caſes, from different cauſes. 


Infidelity is one very natural cauſe of ſentiments 
either of contempt or of rancour againſt the paſ- 
toral office and thoſe who exerciſe it. Atheiſts, 
who regard all religion as weakneſs and ſuperſti- 
tion, and infidels, who look on revelation as an 
impoſture, a falſe and pernicious ſuperaddition to 
natural religion, cannot have a great eſteem for the 


office of the teachers of teligion. They muſt of 
courſe either deſpiſe them as weakly credulous, or 


diſlike them as deceivers, carrying on a diſhoneſt 
craft, impoſing upon men doctrines which them- 


ſelves believe not, and rules of conduct which 


themſelves 
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themſelves know to be of no obligation, "Theſe 
are the only ſentiments which they can conſiſtently 
entertain. But in them alone they can appear 
conſiſtent or reaſonable. In all who profeſs to 
believe the goſpel, to regard it as a divine reve- 
lation of true religion, of a ſtupendous diſpenſa- 
tion carried on by God, from the foundation of 
the world, for the ſalvation of mankind, and exe- 
cuted by the moſt wonderful means; it never can 
be reaſonable to ſlight the office of teaching reli- 
gion, of propagating the principles and * de 
the practice of Chriſtianity, or to undervalue thoſe 
who are employed in it. To deſpiſe the order in 
general, is to deſpiſe the work, and to deſpiſe the 
goſpel which they themſelves believe; for the goſ- 
pel is both the ſource and the ſubject of the em- 
ployment of that order. This is abſurdity and in- 
conſiſtence in the extreme: but it is very far from 
being uncommon *, 


In woch, the contempt of the clergy ſometimes 
ariſes from the contagion of the ſpirit of infidelity. 
The prevalence of infidelity often corrupts the ſen- 
timents and practice of thoſe whole faith it cannot 
abſolutely ſubvert. Men adopt the maxims of in- 
fidels without perceiving their conſequences ; they 
catch ſomething of their ſpirit, while they reject 
their principles. While ſpeculative tenets often 

have 
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have not a great or conſtant influence on the beha- 
viour, ſympathy is ſo ſtrong in human nature, that 
it leads us to enter readily into the ſentiments and 
opinions of others, and to receive them by a kind 
of infection, without conſidering how far they are 
_ conſiſtent with our own real belief. By this means, 
the contempt and ridicule which infidels are na- 
turally led by their tenets to pour out upon the 
- miniſters of religion, diffuſes itſelf and ſpreads the 
fame ſpirit among thoſe who, by their own princi- 
' ples, ought to honour them *. 


Attachment to vicious habits and practices, not- 
withſtanding a belief of the Chriſtian religion, is 
another very natural cauſe of diſreſpect or aver- 
fion to the Chriſtian miniſtry, It is not ſurpriſing 
that they who are addicted to wickedneſs, ſhould 
diſlike thoſe who endeavour to check wickedneſs ; 
or that they who hate to be reformed, ſhould hate 
thoſe whoſe very buſineſs it is to labour to reform 
them. Corruption of manners is often both a 
cauſe and an effect of the contempt of the mini- 
ſters of religion, Men's acknowlegement of the 
religion which they teach, cannot be expected to 
prevent their contempt, any more than it has pre- 
vented their own depravity ; for it is not more 
contradictory to the former than to the latter. 
Perſons of abandoned morals cannot ſet a proper 
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value on the perſons or the office of miniſters, 
except they conceived a virtue in their functions, 
to ſecure their ſalvation without their being obliged 


to relinquiſh their vices; and this miſtaken con- 


ception has ſometimes led men of ſuch morals to 
an extravagant adulation or admiration of the 
clergy, and a ſuperſtitious dependence on their 
functions; as dangerous to themſelves, and as 
diſguſting to them, as the moſt * W or 


diſreſ pect. 


Even too low a ſenſe of the excellence and 
moment of religion, though not accompanied by 
groſs immorality, will ſink men's eſteem of the 
paſtoral office. As long as men are ſo inattentive 
to the importance of eternity, as to be drawn 
off from a due regard to it by every prevailing 
paſſion or preſent intereſt, it is impoſſible that 
they can have a juſt ſenſe of the importance of an 
office, which is dignified chiefly by its being 
calculated for training men up for eternity. Accul- 
tomed to eſtimate every thing according to its 
value in this world, they will reſpect the paſtoral . 
office only in proportion to the degree of rank, 
or weight, or influence, which it gives the poſſeſſor 


in civil ſociety ; and conſequently their reſpe& will 


be both too low, and of a kind that is im- 
proper and incongruous to the real nature of the 
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Differences of opinion in matters of religion 
ſometimes contribute very powerfully to ſome 
ſort of contempt of the clergy. The adherents 
to one ſect, bigotedly attached to its peculiarities, 
and violently ſet againſt all who differ from them, 
direct their ſpite principally againſt the miniſters of 
other ſects; reproach them as irreligious or enthu- 
ſiaſts, as looſe or over: rigid, as fools or hypocrites, 
according as circumſtances give the eaſieſt handle 
for one charge or another. Such abuſes have 
been reciprocally heaped by different parties and 
different churches on the teachers of each other. 
Every difference in the ſituation of theſe teachers 
has been turned by the reſt into a reproach againſt 
them : their faults have been ſearched out, diſco- 


vered with joy, exaggerated without mercy, and 


turned into reaſons for contempt or averſion 
towards all the teachers of the ſame perſuaſion. 
The diſſentions of thoſe who ought to have conſi- 
dered themſelves as brethren, have been greedily 
laid hold of by the enemies of religion, received 
with an eager faith, retorted upon them all, and 
improved into a confeſſion, that the miniſters of 
any denomination cannot be entitled to- much 
eſteem. Some ſects of Chriſtians, being miſled by 
ſome of their peculiar principles to diſclaim the 
- miniſtry as a ſeparate office or profeſſion, have, in 


_ conſequence of this, profeſſedly deſpiſed all who 
have devoted themſelves to the exerciſe of it; and 


in their ridicule or invective againſt them, have 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes equalled, or even ſurpaſſed, the open 
enemies of all religion? . On the other hand, the 
raiſing the meaſures of the paſtoral duty too high, 
though owing to an exalted idea of the importance 
of the office, tends directly to produce contempt or 
diſaffection towards thoſe who occupy. it. Foſter- 
ing in men an expectation of more from miniſters, 
than is in their power to do, they will never think 
that they have done enough, and will be diffatisfied 


with them after they have done all they can. 


When theſe or other cauſes have in any degree 


introduced a contempt of our order, it can 


ſcarcely fail to ſpread. The giddy and inconſider- 
ate will run into it by imitation, without examin- 
ation of its juſtice, without reflection on its tendency, 
without any ſettled ill deſign. The gay and 
ſprightly will chooſe it as an eaſy way of diſplaying 
their wit and humour. The beariſh will lay hold 
of it, as offering a deſirable opportunity of venting 
their rudeneſs without giving general offence. 
Some will affect it as a mark of politeneſs, of 


freedom of ſentiment, of ſuperiority to vulgar 


prejudices, of exemption from ſuperſtition : and 
ſome, by depreciating the clergy, and diſregarding 
their functions, hope to exalt themſelves as above 
the need of any inſtruction or direction from them; 
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reſpect to which it entitles them. If by the eſta- 
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When the ſpirit of contempt of miniſters, and 


of their office, has become prevalent, no ſituation, 


no behaviour can procure them that honour and 


bliſhment of religion to which they®belong, 


honours and riches be annexed to their office, they 


are reproached as proud, ambitious, and covetous. 
If their proviſion be ſcanty, they are deſpiſed for 
their poverty, and charged with meanneſs 'of 


ſpirit, and ungenteelneſs of appearance. If they 


are ſerious and grave, it is conſtrued into grimace, 
hypocriſy, or moroſeneſs. If they are cheerful 


and lively, it is miſrepreſented as unbecoming 


levity, or even an indication of their having no 


ſenſe of religion. The cauſes of all this lie not in 
_ themſelves; elſe, by removing them, they might 
avoid it: but they lie in the giddineſs, the vices, 


or the prejudices of others, which they have it not 


in their power to correct, and which theſe unfa- 


vourable ſentiments of them, in a great meaſure, 
cut them off from opportunity of endeavouring to 
correct. Theſe cauſes too are fo various and even 
oppoſite in different men, that if they eſcape con- 
tempt from one quarter, they may lay their account 
with cenſure from another, and perhaps the more 


for the very means by which they have contrived 


to make that eſcape. All that they have in their 
power 1s, to prepare themſelves for bearing it, and 


to behave with propriety under it. 


In 
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In this ſituation of things, it is highly neceſſary 
that, to a ſenſe of the dignity and importance of 
the paſtoral office, you ſhould unite a ſenſe of the 
contempt to which it is in fact expoſed: and it is 


no leſs neceſſary to give the ſenſe of this contempt 


a right direction and a proper regulation. If you 
be not careful to direct and regulate it, it will have 
a very bad effect on your temper and behaviour. 


Catching by ſympathy the ſentiments of thoſe who 


entertain, and are forward to expreſs, contempt 
for your profeſſion, you may contract a diſpoſition 
to deſpiſe it yourſelves, and be led to fpeak or act 
as if you were aſhamed of it. Amidſt a torrent of 
ridicule or abuſe poured out againſt it, the firſt 
motions of this diſpoſition may, from the influence 
which the ſentiments of others involuntarily have 
upon us, be nearly unavoidable. But you "ſhould 
attentively obſerve every tendency to it, as it 
begins to riſe, and immediately check it. The 
ſeeming to diſſemble your profeſſion, the imitation 
of the manners of the laity, the attempting to 


throw off the clergyman, the ſpeaking or acting 


in any manner unſuitably to it, the appearing not 


to have an habitual impreſſion of its buſineſs and 


its deſign ; by ſuggeſting that yourſelves look upon 
it as deſpicable or unreputable, will, by their ſym- 
pathy with your ſentiments, increaſe their con- 
tempt of it, and direct their contempt particularly 
againſt you. Whatever can infuſe a ſuſpicion that 
you do not love it for its own ſake, and for the 
lake of its employments, will lead them to conſider 
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you in the pitiful light of exerciſing it only as a 
trade for a livelihood. 


To ſpeak with ſeeming pleaſure of the gaieties, 
amuſements, and diſſipations of faſhionable life, 
to enter into them as far as you think decency can 
at all permit you, or occaſionally to go a little 
farther than is conſiſtent with the common maxims 
of decorum, may - procure you ſome external 
careſſes, or even ſome inward liking from ſuch as 
delight in them; but it will fink you even in their 
eſteem, and male others deſpiſe you as totally 
unfit for the profeſſion which you have choſen, 
Were you to affect diſclaiming your profeſſion, by 
appearing to think favourably of any vice, or ſlightly 
'of any thing which truly belongs to religion, it 
might prevent the wicked, the irreligious, and the 
unbelicving, from hating you, for the ſame reaſon 
that they revile your office: but it would raiſe 
their indignation againſt you, and their contempt 
of you, as low, deceitful wretches, who live by 
if religion, and yet betray it. Let never your con- 
\ ſcioufneſs of the undeſerved contempt ' with which 
| your profeſſion is commonly treated, induce you 
to ſpeak a word, or do an action, which can be 
conſidered as inſinuating that you have a mean opi- 
nion of it, or little value for it. This would increaſe 
their contempt of you, and render you deſerving 
of it. This additional contempt you have great 
reaſon to be ſolicitous to avoid ; and you will moſt 
ſucceſsfully avoid it by making the worthy clergy- 


man 
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man always conſpicuous in your demeanour. But 
that contempt which is directed primarily againſt 
your profeſſion, and only rebounds on you as 
belonging to it, when you recollect the cauſes 
from which it proceeds, you certainly cannot be 
ſolicitous to avoid; for if it were poſſible, it could 
be avoided only by your being aſſimilated to the 
infidel, the . the vicious, and the world- 
ling“. ; 


Inſtead of 1 endeavouring to avoid it by 
improper means, turn it to your advantage. If 
properly conſidered, it may be rendered produe- 
tive of very beneficial effects on your temper and 


behaviour. A juſt and well-formed ſenſe of the 
contempt with which you and your office are liable 


to be treated, will teach you not to expect all that 
honour which the importance of the ſacred func- 
tions might claim; and by preventing the expect- 
ation of.it, will prevent the pain and mortification 


of diſappointment, when you mils it. It will forbid 


your laying claim to exceſſive reſpect or authority, 
by making you certain that it would be refuſed, 
perhaps with redoubled flight and ridicule. You 


ſhould never indeed allow, or ſeem to allow, that 


your profeſſion is trivial or . deſpicable ; for this 
88 5 _ - ., would 
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would be to betray its rights: and ib is doubtleſs 
proper at ſome times explicitly to vindicate it, and 


avow its dignity. This is permitted to perſons of 


all other profeſſions. The meaneſt artificer is not 
blamed for ſpeaking of the real degree of utility 
which his trade poſſeſſes : a magiſtrate or judge 
may, without incurring cenſure, claim and enforce 
the honour that is due to his office. It is only 
when men would give dignity to mean employ- 
ments, or challenge, to ſuch as are honourable, a 
reſpect in its nature unſuitable, or in its meaſure 
extravagant, that they meet with either ridicule or 
diſapprobation. It cannot therefore be reaſonable 
to inſiſt, that miniſters alone ſhould leave mankind 
to throw undeſerved contempt, not only upon 
themſelves, but upon their office alſo, without 
daring to tell them that they are in the wrong. It 
is even leſs reaſonable to expect it from them than 


from men of any other profeſſion: it is directly 


their buſinaſs to point out the various duties of 
men; and it cannot be incumbent on them, or 
even allowable in them, to paſs by thoſe duties of 
which the paſtoral office is the object. Regard to 
the goſpel forbids it; it would be to ſuffer, without 
reproof, an office to be vilified, which has its 
foundation in the goſpel. Regard to men's own 
ſouls forbids it; it would be to ſuffer an office, 
-which was intended for their edification, to become 
of no advantage to them, by their learning to 


deſpiſe it. The moſt important intereſts of men, 


their ſpiritual improvement and their everlaſting 


happineſs, 
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| happineſs, may be very much affected by the 
ſentiments which they entertain of their Chriſtian 
teachers. Yet it is certain, however unreafonable, 
that ſuch a vindication of our profeſſion as would 
be readily allowed to others, would by many be 
cenſured as prieſtly pride and aſſuming haughtineſs. 
On this account, even when it becomes moſt 
neceſſary, it muſt be undertaken with great caution 
and prudence. You mult not claim any honour, 
either improper and undue in its kind, or extra- 
vagant in its degree; nor even any honour that 
can, with plauſibility, be ſuſpected of being ſuch. 
You muſt expreſs your demands with great care 
and preciſion, avoiding every term that is pompous 
'or indefinite. You muſt rather keep conſiderably 
below what truth and juſtice evidently warrant. 
And with all this reſerve, you mult ſhow no anxiety 
to enter upon the ſubject, but touch it very 
ſparingly, and only when a proper occaſion invites 
it. You will moſt effeQtually gain reſpe& by not 
being over-eager to claim it. A proper ſenſe of the 
contempt with which the paſtoral office is roo com- 
monly treated, will likewiſe check the pride and 
vanity which the conſideration of its importance 
might excite in light and inconfiderate perſons, 
who do not ſufficiently reflect on the true nature 
of that importance. Serving as a. counterbalance 
to theſe, it will have a direct and powerful tendency 
to form you to a temper of humility. It will accuſ- 
tom you neither to court nor to ſet a high value on 
the opinions and applauſes of men; not to act 
| with 
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with a view to them, but from a regard to what is 
right in itſelf, to the approbation of your own 
minds, and the unerring judgment of God. By 
conſtantly laying your account with it, that you 
ſhall incur part of the contempt which is ſo liberally 
caſt on your profeſſion, you will be prepared for 
bearing unjuſt reproach and obloquy without being 
| provoked or exaſperated, and to ſubmit to it with 
| patience and meckneſs. It will give you ample 
ſcope for exerciſing theſe virtues, and rendering 
them more and more habitual. Haughtineſs or 
reſentment would be ſo far from ſcreening you 
from the contempt of thoſe who are diſpoſed to be- 
ſtow it, that they would only ſuperadd their hatred, 
By receiving it with dignity tempered by mildneſs, 
you will moſt effectually convert it into reſpect *, 


Contempt is neceſſarily diſagreeable. However 
much you are Prepared for bearing it properly 
when you meet it, it muſt be natural for you to 
wiſh to avoid it; and therefore a due ſenſe of the 
prevailing contempt of the clergy cannot but excite 
you to uſe every proper means of avoiding it, or 
at leaſt of mitigating it as much as poſſible, It 
will excite you to avoid all ſuch faults and failings 
in your character and behaviour, as are the natural 
objects of contempt ; for by indulging theſe, you 
mult increaſe the contempt of the whole order, and 

together 
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3 with it incur” likewiſe perſonal contempt 
drawn upon you juſtly by yourſelves. It will excite 
you to acquire and to endeavour to excel in thoſe 


qualifications which are acknowleged to be reſpect- 
able: for theſe will procure you a degree of perſonal 


reſpect and honour, which may, in men's behaviour 
to you, in a great meaſure, counterbalance their 
diſpoſition to deſpiſe or revile your profeſſion. 
From your education, and from the very nature of 
your profeſſion, a competent degree of knowlege 
is juſtly expected: if you have it not, you will ſoon 
be detected by the diſcerning, and thought defi- 
cient even by the ignorant : groſs ignorance ex- 


poſes any perſon to contempt, and it muſt expoſe 
you to double Tontempr, for in you it will 


appear highly ſhameful. Knowlege is univerſally 


accounted eſtimable and ornamental: and uſeful 
knowlege cannot fail to do you credit in the eyes 


of men. A defire therefore not to ſtand low in 


their opinion, will be a ſpur to you in acquiring 


ſuch a degree of it as may adorn your profeſſion. 


The acquiſition of knowlege neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
application and ſtudy : a lite in a conſiderable 


degree ſtudious, beſits your character and buſineſs, 
and is neceffary for preſerving you from the degra- 


ding ſuſpicion of ,miſ-ſpending your time in idle- 


neſs or trifles. Imprudence of every kind neceſ- 


 farily leads to follies, which muſt fink you in the 


eſtimation of mankind, and render you ſometimes 


ridiculous, and ſometimes deſpicable ; your aver- 


fion to theſe humiliating ſituations cannot fail to 
9 Fa prompt 
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prompt you to that prudence, circumſpection, and 


- wiſdom of behaviour, which will place you out of 
the reach of them. Whatever is looked upon as 


mean, inevitably provokes contempt. ; So much 


regard has been paid to this, that bodily defects 
and remarkable meanneſſes of appearance have 


been deemed. ſufficient to exclude men from the 
prieſthood in ſome religions : and they certainly 


have ſo great an influence on the ſentiments of 


mankind, that they who have the misfortune to 


lie under them, will need, and ſhould employ, the 
greater pains to acquire ſuch reſpectable qualities, 
conſpicuous accompliſhnents, and ſhining virtues, 
as may overcome that influence, and force man- 
kind to forget their exterior defects. But what- 
ever betrays a littleneſs of mind, narrow and con- 


tracted ſentiments, or low and grovelling views, is 


much more jultly deſpicable, and will more cer- 
dainly and generally be deſpiſed. A regard to 
reputation ſhould therefore diſpoſe you to avoid 
eeuven vulgarity and ruſticity of manners, and not 
do reckon the common rules of good breeding 
below your attention; but much more to keep at 
à great diſtance from all mean practices, ſelfiſh 


deſigns, and attachment to trivial points of intereſt; 
and to diſplay a ſuperiority even to conſiderable 
worldly objects, and ſuch diſintereſtedneſs as may 


convince men that you prefer doing your duty, 
and ſaving their ſouls, to any profit of your own. 
Not only ſuch vices as are reckoned degrading to 


the character of every man, will ſubje& you to 
| 8 infallible 
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infallible contempt, but every vice whatever; and 


by no means can you ſo effectually guard againſt 
the contempt which you muſt naturally wiſh to 
avoid, as by ſhowing yourſelves to be free from 
every vice, and poſſeſſed of every virtue. In par- 
ticular, that wiſh will prove a ſtrong preſervative 
againſt all faultineſs in your own profeſſion ; tor 
negligence in its proper duties is one of the molt 
obvious grounds of contempt, and will ſooneſt 
bring it upon you ; or if the irreligious and the 
wicked ſhould ſeem to be the better pleaſed with 
you, the leſs you do in your own buſineſs, yet 
even they will inwardly both diſapprove and deſpiſe 
you, and you muſt loſe the good opinion of all 
who have the trueſt value for your office, and the 


warmeſt love to virtue and religion, and whoſe * 


good opinion alone can be really honourable to 
you. That wiſh will be, the ſtrongeſt incentive to 
conſcientious diligence in the peculiar duties of 
your profeſſion ; for ſuch diligence will force men 
to ſee that you are uſeful, and ſet you out of the 


reach of at leaſt many of the reproaches which 


they delight in caſting upon the order *. 


I have now endeavoured to repreſent, in a 
proper light, the importance of the paſtoral office 
as reſulting from its dignity ; and to point out the 
8 and temper with which that importance | 

- requires 


— „ 
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requires that you enter on it, and which will pre- 
diſpoſe you to its ſeveral duties. Its importance 
ought to produce eſteem of it in the people; but 
as it is nevertheleſs very generally treated with 
contempt, I have inquired into the cauſes of this 
contempt, and ſhewn how you ſhould be affected 
by it, and to what purpoſes you ſhould improve it. 


I neither deſigned nor pretend to have exhauſted 


the ſubject, but only to have given ſuch hints as 
may prompt you to think of it, and purſue it for 
yourſelves. It will be of great advantage that you 
think of it often, and ſeriouſly. It ſuggeſts many 


exerciſes on which you may very properly put 


yourſelves. You may conſider what are the means 
by which you may beſt excite in yourſelves a due 
ſenſe of the excellence of your profeſſion. - You 
may contrive beforehand, how you could, in dif- 
ferent ſuppoſed ſituations, act up to it, and ſup- 
port your character with propriety. You may 
reflect on the ſeveral expreſſions of flight or 
reproach which you have obſerved or known to 
be caſt upon the clergy ; and you may examine in 
what manner you ought to behave it you met with 
them, and by what means you might moſt effec- 
tually eſcape or confute them, By frequent medi- 
tation on ſuch topics, or even by putting your 
thoughts in. writing, you will render the proper 


ſentiments familiar to you, and will enter on your 
' office deeply poſſeſſed with them. Your temper will 


be both congenial to your employment, and adapted 


to your ſituation, For this purpoſe all the ſenti- 


ments 
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ments which I have mentioned muſt be cheriſhed 


in conjunction: the expectation of contempt mult 
not ſupprels the ſenſe of the dignity of your pro- 
feſſion, elſe it would either depreſs or miſlead you: 
it muſt only be united to it, that this ſenſe may not 
elate you, and that you may be diſpoſed *to reſt 
contented with the degree of reſpe& which you 
can obtain by the virtues proper to your profeſſion, 
and not court a ſpurious reſpect for qualities foreign 
to your character, or perhaps miſbecoming it. 


Elle cd; 


CHAP. l. 
The Difficulties of the Paſtoral Office. 


HE paſtoral office is rendered important, not 
only by the dignity of its functions, but alſo 


by their difficulty. As it is of great moment that 


they be performed well, it is likewiſe no eaſy 


matter to perform them well. To be acquainted 


with its difficulties, is neceſſary for your knowing 
how to combat and ſurmount them ; and it will 


confirm thoſe ſentiments which ought to be enter- 
| tained by all who enter on that office, and which, 
if they be heartily entertained, will have an exten- 
five influence on the 3 difcharge of all its 


functions. 


Seer. 
The Nature of its Difficullies. 


Tnar the difficulties of the paſtoral office are 
very great, is evident from the very names by which 


the ſcripture deſcribes thoſe who exerciſe it. It is 


remarkable that there is ſcarcely one of theſe that 


does not imply either ſkill, or labour, or both; not 


even thoſe which are moſt expreſſive of their 
dignity. They are called “ rulers,” and faid to 
have 
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have rule over Chriſtians. Every office of 
government is attended with no inconſiderable 
difficulty: but their's is a government of ſouls, 
the hardeſt of all arts; it is the government of 
men, not in reſpe&. of external behaviour and 
overt acts, but likewiſe of the habits and diſpoſi- 
tions of their hearts; and that too carried on, not 
by violent or coercive methods, by which tem- 
poral rulers may force obedience to the civil laws, 
but ſolely by the gentler methods of perſuaſion, 
which men, if they be determined on it, may more 
eaſily reſiſt, They are called the“ ambaſſadors” 
of God, by a metaphorical application of the name 
of an employment, very honourable indeed as 
implying an important traſt ; but which cannot be 
executed without great abilities, or without the 
faithful and indefatigable application of thoſe 
abilities to promote the end of the embaſly, to 
prevent whatever can obſtruct it, to contrive every 


method of forwarding it, and to maintain the 


dignity and the rights of the prince whoſe com- 


miſſion they bear. They are termed © the ſtewards 


of God; which implies their being employed in 


the difficult taſk of caring for all the members of 


that great family of which Chriſt is the head, of 
diſpenſing to them their ſpiritual food, and direQ- 
ing their practice in their ſeveral provinces. By a 
name of the like import, they are called © biſhops,” 
overſeers, or inſpectors ; to intimate the obligation 
which they are under, to take heed to the conduct 


and the ſpiritual * are _ 
F | mitte 
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mitted to their charge. They are called « paſtors,” 
or © ſhepherds ;” by the name of an employment 
very reſpectable in the ſimple and earlier ages, but 
which expoſed thoſe who exerciſed it to great tolls 
and hardſhips, ſome of which Jacob deſcribes from 
his own experience, when he ſays, In the day 


the drought conſumed me, and the froſt by 


* night, and my ſleep departed from mine eyes.“ 
Our Saviour, in deſcribing himſelf under this cha- 
racter, repreſents the occupation as both difficult 
and dangerous: I am the good ſhepherd : the 
„good ſhepherd giveth his life for the ſheep. But 
he that is an hireling, and not the ſhepherd, ſeeth 
„ the wolf coming, and leaveth the ſheep, and 
* fleeth; and the wolf catcheth them, and ſcattereth 
the — But I am the good ſhepherd, and 


„ know my ſheep, and am known of them, and I 


lay down my life for the ſheep.” The epithet 
is often in ſcripture applied to God, and is meant 
to intimate his tendereſt care of his church, in 
reſpect of which he repreſents himſelf as © feeding 


„ his flock like a ſhepherd, gathering the lambs 


„ with his arm, and carrying them in his boſom, 
« and gently leading thoſe that are with young.” 
Such being the ideas conneCted with the name in 
holy writ, it is plainly given to the miniſters of 
religion, on purpoſe to intimate the aſſiduity and 
* tenderneſs of that care which they are required to 
take, of thoſe who are entruſted to them by Chriſt 
+ Jeſus, the great ſhepherd of the ſheep;” in 
feeding or teaching them, in looking after and 
| defending 
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defending them, in guarding them from every ſin 
and error, in applying remedies to all their ſpi- 


ritual diſeaſes, and in encountering every danger in 


diſcharging theſe ſeveral duties towards them. 
The teachers of religion are denominated the 
« miniſters or ſervants of God;“ implying that 
they muſt labour in ſerving him in that work which, 
by his authority and under his direCtion, they are 
employed to carry forward in his church. They 
are particularly called “ labourers” in his huſbandry 
and his vineyard ; and this deſignation, borrowed 
from thoſe who earn their bread by their daily labour, 
and muſt exert themſelves diligently and conſtantly, 
evidently implies, that the teachers of religion muſt 
make it their daily employment, their occupation 


for life, to promote the inſtruction and improve- 


ment of Chriſtians; that their work is hard and 
laborious ; that it muſt be applied to with dili- 


| gence and perſeverance ; that it will return upon 


them every day; and that it can never be inter- 
mitted or given over as long as they live. They 
are called © watchmen,” by a metaphor taken 
from thoſe who were placed on high towers, to 
attend day and night, and to be always ready to 
give the alarm on every appearance of danger ; 
and therefore plainly intimating, that miniſters 
ought to be alert in obſerving whatever can hurt 


the ſouls of men, and give them warning of it; 
and that for this purpoſe inceſſant vigilance and 


earneſt circumſpection are, abſolutely neceſſary. 
They are called * ſoldiers,” expreſsly to declare 
= F 2 | that 
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| that their employment calls them to “ endure 


„ hardneſs,” to encounter difficulties, fatigues, 
and dangers. Miniſters are deſcribed in ſcripture 
by ſo many epithets implying various kinds of 
exertion, on purpoſe to impreſs them with a deep 
ſenſe that their buſineſs is difficult and laborious, 
and demands vigorous application and unwearied 
diligence. In like manner, the exertion incum- 
bent upon them is deſcribed in terms expreſſive 
of its intenſeneſs and conſtancy. They are ex» 
| horted to © wait on,” to © ſtudy,” to © rake heed 
to,” to “ give attendance to,” to © give them- 
4 ſelves continually to,” to © be inſtant in,” to 
* labour in,” the ſeveral duties of their office, 
Injunctions in ſuch terms would be ſuperfluous, if 
there were not great difficulty in performing theſe 
dutics aright. Put being the words of the Holy 
Spirit, they cannot be ſuperfluous ; and they are 
no enger than the nature of the * de- 
mands | 


0 The end and defirn of the paſtoral 1 is ſo 
purely ſpiritual, and ſo ſublime, that it cannot be 
eaſy for a perſon clothed with a mortal body, and 
ſurrounded with worldly objects, to keep it con- 
ſtantly i in view, and to act with a ſteady regard to 
it, The purpoſe of its inſtitution is deſcribed by 
the apoſtle in this manner: He gave ſome, apoſ- 
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« tles ; and ſome, prophets ; and ſome, evangeliſts; 
* and ſome, paſtors and teachers; for the perfect- 
ing of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, 
for the edifying of the body of Chriſt : till we 
« all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
„ knowlege of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
“man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the ful- 
e neſs of Chriſt ®,” It is the buſineſs of a miniſter 
to enlighten the underſtandings of men with all 
religious knowlege, and to bring them to good 


practice. It is not enough that he perſuade them 


to external blameleſſneſs, or to abſtinence from 
groſs vices; though often this is found to be 
difficult enough, and even impracticable. But 
his aim muſt be to prevail upon them to forſake 
every vice, to extirpate all bad habits; to form 


them to inward purity, to unfeigned humility, to 


calm reſignation, to the ardent love of God, to 


chat univerſal charity which will make them regard 


the intereſts of others as their own z to inſpire 
them with the love of virtue, to exalt them to the 
divine image, to raiſe them above the world, to 
ſpiritualize their temper to ſuch a degree, that 
they may be fit for aſcending to Mount Zion, 


e and to the city of. the living God, the heavenly 
&« Jeruſalem, and to an innumerable company of 


of oy angels, to the general aſſembly of the firſt - 


Epbeſ. iv. 11, 12, 13. 
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« born, and to God all-pure, the judge of all, 
and to the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and ſ 
& to Jeſus Chriſt the righteous, the mediator of the 4 
„ new covenant.” No miniſtration of the ſacred - } 
office can be performed aright, except it be per- 4 
formed with a reſpe& to theſe important ends. t 
But men muſt, without the greateſt care, frequently | 
loſe ſight of them. At one time they will be 
ready to go through what they muſt do, without 
conſidering whether it be or be not well calculated f 
for anſwering theſe purpoſes. At other times a 2 
regard to their own intereſt or reputation will mix 6 
with and ſophiſticate their aims. Even when they y 
keep them moſt directly in their eye, they will c 
find it very difficult to diſcover" how every part of i 
their buſineſs may be performed in the manner fl 
fitteſt for promoting them, to force themſelves to - t 
orm it in that manner, and to continue and r 
increaſe their labour till they have done all in their ſ: 
power to accompliſh them. Were it incumbent 2 
on a miniſter actually to attain theſe ends, his t 
Vork would be, not merely difficult, but altogether p 
impracticable: but it is incumbent on him, both c 
ſincerely to aim at them, and to omit nothing e 
that he can do in order to attain them. To ſatisfy tl 
himſelf of this, he muſt be conſcious that he has u 
uniformly employed his utmoſt abilities and in- n 
duſtry in the duties of his office. How difficult it a 
3 | 18 ti 
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is to promote theſe ends, with any tolerable 
ſucceſs, in a pariſh, a man may perceive by only 


reflecting how difficult it is to accompliſh them in 8 


himſelf, or by making trial of forming any one to 


whom he has the neareſt and moſt conſtant acceſs, 
to ſuch a temper and behaviour a as he would _ 


him to acquire. | 


The functions of the paſtoral office, 10108 
for promoting theſe ends, are in their very nature 
attended with conſiderable difficulty. It may be 
eaſy to go over them, and diſpatch them in ſome 
way or other: but it is a very different matter to 
execute them conſtantly in the moſt uſeful and 
improving manner. It is not difficult to diſcourſe 
fluently enough on different ſubjects of religion, or 


to teach people to repeat explications of them by 


rote: but it is both difficult and irkſome to ſay the 
ſame things over and over, to ſet them in one light 
after another, to contrive a variety of illuſtrations, 
till the dulleſt can really underſtand them. With 
proper preparation and moderate care, a man may 
compoſe a very correct diſcourſe: but it is not ſo 
eaſy to preach properly and uſefully. To expreſs 
the truths and duties of religion, ſo plainly as to be 
underſtood by the meaneſt without diſguſting the 
moſt knowing; to repreſent what they know 
already and hear often, fo as to engage their atten- 
tion and make an impreſſion upon them; to fix 
the meaſures of duty, ſo as neither to alarm the 
(crupulous, nor give undue licence to the lax ; to 
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' awaken the hardened ſinner, without diſtarbing the 
timorous with undeſerved terrors ; to expreſs every 


ſentiment in the way fitteſt to give a ſtrong con- 
ception of divine truth, and to touch the heart; 
to admit no ſentiment but what has a real tendency 
to make men wiſer and better; to reject every 
thought foreign to this purpoſe, however fit it 
might be for pleaſing or gaining applauſe ; to pre- 
ferve all theſe views, and to be under the influence 
of them, all the time a perſon is compoſing and 
| delivering a diſcourſe ; cannot but be arduous : 

yet it is neceſſary to preaching well. It is till 
more difficult to find out the different tempers of 
all the variety of perſons with whom a miniſter is 
concerned; to diſcover the beſt ways of applying 
to each; to acquire the extent of knowlege requi- 
ſite for theſe different applications; to keep it fo 
diſtinctly in view, as to be able to recollect and 


make uſe of it as occaſion requires; and after the 


1eceſlary knowlege is obtained, it is ſtill difficult 
o learn the addreſs which muſt be employed in 
applying to men in the ſeveral ways proper for 
a clergyman, and to conduct his applications 
with that r which will render them * 


The work of a miniſter appears, from this repre- _ 
ſentation of it, to be abundantly difficult, though + - 
all things ſhould conſpire in the moſt friendly 
manner with his endeavours to promote and exe- 
cute it, But the difficulty is immenſely increaſed 
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by the great and numerous obſtructions which are 
oppoſed to his endeavours. They ariſe both from 
himſelf, and from the people. Many obſtructions 
muſt ariſe from the unavoidable infirmities and 
imperfections of a man's own nature. It is not 
eaſy to throw off the indiſpoſition, which indolence 
will at times produce, to his employing all the 
time and pains neceſſary for the right diſcharge of 
all his duties; to overcome the falſe tenderneſs 
which makes it painful to declare diſagreeable 
truths; or the reluctance which modeſty muſt 
feel againſt reproving one's ſeniors or ſuperiors 
with becoming freedom; to attain the reſolution 
which will enable him to incur whatever incon- 
veniences may ariſe from his admoniſhing thoſe on 
whom his intereſt depends; or to encounter the 
ridicule, contempt, and obloquy, to which he will 
be expoſed by fairly condemning prevailing errors, 
faſhionable evils, and polite or popular vices. Ob- 
ſtructions at leaſt equal to theſe ariſe from the 
ſtupidity, the prejudices, and the vices of other 
men. In order to perform the buſineſs of his 
calling, a miniſter muſt infuſe knowlege into 
thoſe who are fo dull as to be ſcarcely capable of 
diſtin thought. He muſt teach thoſe who have 
very little leiſure, and very little inclination, per- 
| haps even an aveflion, to learn. He muſt diſcover 
the inward vices and depravities of thoſe who do 
all they can to conceal them from him. He muſt 
treat with ſkill the diſeaſes of the ſoul, which are 
*more latent and ſtubborn than many of thoſe 
bodily 
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bodily diſtempers which phyſicians find it very 
hard to cure. He muſt make men willing to cor. 


reect faults which they fondly hug; and to con- 


quer habits which they have ſtrengthened by thou- 
fands of acts repeated almoſt every day. He muſt 
give them in an hour good impreſſions, which may 


have ſtrength enough to continue and influence 


them for many days, in oppoſition to all the objects 


vhich tend moſt ſtrongly to obliterate them. He 


muſt bring them to a temper and conduct directly 
oppoſite to that which is powerfully recommended 
to them by.the example of the generality of thoſe 


_ ._ with whom they converſe. He muſt perſuade 
them to that from which all their corrupt paſſions 


draw them off, He muſt perſuade the ambitious 
to flight power and honours, and to aſpire only to 


the heavenly kingdom; the covetous, to value no 


riches in compariſon with the inviſible treaſures 
which are above; the ſenſualiſt, to ſacrifice the 
pleaſures for which he has always had a reliſh, for 
the ſake of more refined pleaſures, which he is 
incapable of taſting till he be purified from the love 
of external gratifications. He muſt bring faith 
and hope to prevail over ſenſe; and withdraw all 
the affections of human nature from thoſe objects 
which ſolicit them moſt directly, and gratify them 
moſt immediately, to objects remote or future. He 
mult < wreſtle, not againſt fleſh and blood only, 
but againſt principalities, againſt powers, againſt 


bv the rulers of the darkneſs of this world, againſt 


6 * wickedneſs in high places ;”” and in 
order 


TTT + 3 { 


you ought not to diſſemble them from yourſelves. 
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order to be ſucceſsful in his occupation, he muſt 
wreſtle ſo as to baffle all their power, and dif. 
appoint all their artifices. It is only ſo far as a 
miniſter ſurmounts theſe obſtacles, and, notwith- 
ſtanding them, accompliſhes the reformation and 
improvement of mankind, that he attains the end 
and deſign of his vocation. Not actually to do ſo 
in any inſtance, would be to be abſolutely uſeleſs in 
his ſtation : and ſo far as he fails by negligence in 
any part of his duty, he is anſwerable for the 
failure. But in order to effect all this in a few 
inſtances, in order to perform what is proper for 


effecting it, in ſuch a degree as not to be really 


blameable for negligence, very great pains and 


labour muſt neceſſarily be beſtowed, 


I would not willingly exaggerate the Aiffculte | 
of the paſtoral office : exaggeration could only - 
produce deſpondence, and, by repreſenting them as 


| inſurmountable, might repreſs every endeavour to 


ſurmount them, and occaſion an entire neglect of 


| every duty. But it is equally dangerous to exte- 


nuate them; it would be to deceive you; and by 
thinking that you have little to do, you would be 
tempted to do almoſt nothing, and incur all the 


ill conſequences of incapacity or idleneſs. The 


difficulties which I have deſcribed are all real ; they 
are either expreſsly pointed out in ſcripture, or 


they grow out of the very nature of the functions 


and deſign of the paſtoral office : and therefore 
If 


do ſay, Put me into one of the prieſts' offices, 
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If they require a great degree of exertion, and 


ſuggeſt a high ſtandard of duty, by having it 
in your eye you will at leaſt approach nearer to it, 


than otherwiſe you would have even thought of 
attempting. In what manner the view of them 
ought to affect and influence you, and what 
obligations you lie under to do your utmoſt that 
you may ſurmount them, I ſhall next explain. 


Sect. II. 


of the Obligations Pelli the Difficulties of the 
Paſtoral 15 89 


Ir is not perhaps altogether uncommon for men 
to chooſe the profeſſion of a clergyman as one of 
the. eaſieſt ways of gaining their bread. This 


view is not more ſordid than it is erroneous. If 


this profeſſion exempt men from the labours of the 
body, it ſubjects them to great labours of the 
mind: if it impoſe not the drudgeries which 


require only muſcular ſtrength or animal agility, it 
requires exertions which will at leaſt as much 


fatigue and exhauſt even the body. Its difficulties 


are evidently ſuch, as ought. to deter every man 


from undertaking it, who is not determined to 


devote himſelf to its duties, to make it really bis 


buſineſs to labour in it with aſſiduity. To think or 


that I may eat a piece of Oy" betrays a total 
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ignorance and inſenſibility of the arduous nature of 
theſe offices. 


If you imagine that the occupation which you 
have choſen is attended with little difficulty, the 


certain conſequence is, that you will be at little 


pains . to qualify yourſelves for it; for you will 
think a little pains ſufficient. But by being previ- 


\ ouſly well aware of its ſeveral difficulties, by often 
thinking of them, by cultivating an habitual ſenſe 


of them, you will never want a ſpur to diligence 
in your preparation for them. You will think no 
preparation too much; you will be diſpoſed to 
exceed if poſſible, rather than run the riſk of 
falling ſhort of what is neceſſary. You will never 
reckon yourſelves perfectly prepared, but will con- 
tinue through your whole lives to become fitter for 
ſtruggling againſt them. A difficult work requires 
both {kill and diligence, in order to its being well 
executed : the foundations of both muſt be laid in 
your preparation for entering on the paſtoral office. 
It is not enough that you acquire all the knowlege, 
a right application of which would contribute to 
your right diſcharge of its functions: 1t is proper 
likewiſe that you learn in ſome meaſure to apply it 


to that purpoſe. You may in various ways have 


opportunities of performing functions in ſome 
degree ſimilar to this office ; to pupils, for inſtance, 
and younger friends; and the inuring of yourſelves 
to theſe, and ſtudying to perform them in the moſt 
uſeful manner, will train you for the right execu- 

tion 
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tion of like functions in a more extenſive ſphere, 
You may likewiſe ſuppoſe to yourſelves particular 
fituations of difficulty, which may poſlibly hereafter 
occur to you in the buſineſs of a miniſter; or you may 
obſerve or get information of ſuch as have occurred 
to others: and you may conſider deliberately how 
you could moſt ſucceſsfully exert yourſelves in that 
fituation ; and what you determine concerning it at 
one time, you may examine at another time, and 


alter, correct, or improye it as you find reaſon. 


It will likewiſe be extremely uſeful, if you have 
opportunity, to accompany ſome miniſter who 
performs them well, in the ſeveral duties of his 
pariſh, to obſerve his manner, and even to attempt 
the performance of them in his preſence, and by 
his direction, and to receive and profit by his 
remarks on your performance. I ſaid that the 
foundations of diligence, as well as of ſkill, muſt 
be laid during- your preparation for the paſtoral 
office : they can be laid only by your aceuſtoming 
yourſelves to diligence in whatever you are em- 
ployed, whether your private ſtudies, any branch 
of teaching, or any other buſineſs; and particu- 
larly by accuſtoming yourſelves readily to obey 
every call to good offices or active exertion, with- 
out ſuffering indolence, recluſeneſs, or the love of 
ſtudy, to withhold you from them. | 


A ſenſe of the difficulties of the paſtoral office 
will be a ſtrong incentive to diligence, not only in 
preparing yourſelves for it, but alſo in performing 
its duties when you ſhall be called to it. Under a 
ER | lively 
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lively ſenſe of the arduous nature of his work, a 
miniſter will ſtudy, by all the methods of inſtruc- 


tion, exhortation, admonition, 'reproof, terror, 


wa. 


conſolation, perſuaſion, in-public and in private, in 


their health and their ſickneſs, amidſt the diſſipation 
of proſperity and the depreſſion of adverſity, to 


_ enlighten the ignorant with religious knowlege, 
to form the young to impreſſions of truth and 


goodneſs, to fix the unthinking, to awaken the 
ſecure, to reclaim the wicked, to reſolve the 


doubting, to confirm the wavering, to ſtrengthen 


the weak, to perfect the ſaints, To this he will 
devote his time, his ſtrength, and all his talents. 
He conſiders it as what properly belongs to him; 


and though he cannot be every hour employed in 


it, yet all other purſuits, even ſuch as would moſt 


2 laudably gratify his curioſity or his taſte, and ſuch 
zs are moſt indiſpenſably neceſſary for his temporal 
concerns, he will reckon only avocations in com- 


pariſon, ſubordinate to this, and cheerfully poſtpone, 
when he has an urgent call to any part of this. 


Under a ſerious view of the difficulties of the 


paſtoral care, the ſouls of men would fink, if they 


were not conſcious that it is the work of God, and 
that God himſelf is engaged in it. This reflection 
ſupports them under all their exertions, by- the 
hope of his aſſiſtance, and by the aſſurance, that if 
they be not. blameably deficient, he will render 
their exertions ſucceſsful, as far as the views and 


plan of his providence permit. It will Ikewiſe 


make every recollection of difficulty in their work, 
an 


\ 
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an irreſiſtiblemotive toearneſt prayer for his aid, both 
in qualifying them for it, and in performing it, and 
for ſucceſs in all their miniſtrations. A ſpirit of 
devotion is abſolutely neceſſary in all of your pro- 
ſeſſion, and will be the natural conſequence of a 
juſt ſenſe of its difficulty, together with a due con- 


3 ö your own weakneſs. 


It is needleſs to enlarge on theſe topics. The 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions which I have mentioned 

flow neceſſarily from a view of the natyre of the 
_ paſtoral office, = are by it rendered indiſpenſably 
obligatory. But a new and ſtrong obligation to 
them ariſes from conſidering farther, that a failure 
in theſe, and the improper or imperfect execution 


of that office, which will be occaſioned by it, are 
| highly criminal, are productive of the moſt perni- - 


cious conſequences, and will render ſuch as are 
chargeable with them obnoxious to the ſevereſt 


puniſhment. There are two diſtinct claſſes of 


duties incumbent on all perſons who occupy a 
public ſtation ; the one, of thoſe duties which 
belong to them in common with others, as men 
and Chriſtians ; the other, of ſuch as are peculiar 
to that public ſtation in which they are placed. 
The latter are no leſs neceflary than the former to 
complete goodneſs of character; and the neglect 


of them is no leſs blameable, no leſs hurtful to 


fociety, no leſs ſeverely puniſhable. Tt is not 
enough that a judge be blameleſs in his private life; 
it is equally neceſſary that he execute juſtice in his 
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* 
public capacity, and promote the intereſts of ſociety 
by his authority and influence; and if he groſsly 
negle& the opportunities of doing ſo, or wilfully 
pervert juſtice, he is as highly blameable as if he 
had been guilty of ſimilar omiſſions or injuries in 
private life, as much hurts ſociety, and can as 
little expect to eſcape puniſhment from God. In 
like manner, though a miniſter ſhould be unblame- 
able and virtuous in common life, though he 
ſhould be chargeable with nothing that would have 
been faulty if he had been only a private Chriſtian 
yet if he have no activity in the buſineſs of his office, 


no zeal for attaining its end; if he ſpend that 


time in indolence, in amuſement, in worldly buſi- 
neſs, or even in learned ſtudy, which ought to 
have been employed in preparing him for inſtruct- 
ing his people to more advantage, or in doing good 
oflices among them; he is highly faulty and vicious. 
In his ſtation he cannot be a good man, without 
being a good miniſter. The criminal omiſſion or 
the careleſs performance of the duties of his public 
ſtation, will be at leaſt as hurtful to the great intereſts 
of men, as poſitive acts of vice in his private life. 
If by his negligence he ſuffer men to loſe the 
impreſſions of religion, or if by his unſkilful and 
improper methods of inſtructing them, Wiſow. the 
leeds of folly, bigotry, ſuperſtition, or enthuſiaſm, 


the ill effects may continue through many genera- 


tions, He cannot be free from the blood of theſe 
generations, nor innocent from theſe miſchiets, 


_ whoſe incapacity or negligence gave occaſion to 


7 them. 
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them. So far as theſe were criminal, they muſt 
expoſe him to ſevere puniſhment under the govern- 
ment of a righteous God. Negligence in the 
paſtoral office reflects more diſhonour upon God, 
than negligence in any other profeſſion, becauſe 
this profeſſion, more immediately than any other, 
| regards God and religion. It 1s likewiſe produc- 
tive of worſe conſequences : the improper exerciſe 
of other profeſſions may produce particular incon- 
veniences, or promote ſome vices; but the im- 
proper exerciſe of this tends directly to promote all 
vice, to obſtruct all goodneſs, to bring religion into 


diſcredit, and to ruin, not the greateſt temporal 


intereſts of mankind, but their eternal ſalvation. 
Self-love, benevolence, conſcience, every prineiple 
of human nature that can have any influence on 
conduct, muſt urge a clergyman, with their 


greateſt force, to avoid all negligence and impro- 


priety in the functions of his office. A crime 
attended with ſo miſchievous conſequences, and 
committed in oppoſition to fo ſtrong obligations, 
muſt imply heinous guilt, and infer a dreadful 
puniſhment. The ſcripture warns -us of its de- 
merit and its puniſhment. God declares to Eze- 
kiel, that if he neglected to warn the wicked © man 
from his way, when God commanded him to 
give warning, the ſame wicked man ſhould die in 
a his i iniquity, but his blood would er require at 
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ee his hand ;“ and that © the ſhepherds who fed 
« not the flock,” but by their neglect ſuffered 
- them to be ſcattered and loſt, he would © require 
« his flock at their hand *.” The firſt of theſe 
| declarations has a peculiar reſpect to the prophet's 
immediate commiſſion from God to reprove parti- 
cular perſons, for their ſins, in his name; but 
| certainly implies, that teachers who have a general 
commiſſion to warn men of all ſin, are really 
chargeable with their guilt, if they neglect to warn 
them when they are bound to warn them. For 
this is expreſſed in the ſecond, which is profeſſedly 
directed to the ordinary religious inſtructors of the 
Uraelites *. In the New Teſtament it is threatened, 
that the unfaithful and unwiſe ſteward, who 
neglects on abuſes his truſt, ſhall be cut in ſun- 
„der, and have his portion with the unbe- 
' © lievers *:”” they who preach the goſpel are 
“charged before God, and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 

* who ſhall judge the quick and the dead at his 
© appearing *,” to the greateſt diligence in the 
ſeveral parts of their duty; and it is plainly inti- 
mated, that in order to their being © pure from 
„the blood of all men, they muſt be able to 
take them to record, that they ceaſed not to 
* warn ER 1 that they kept back nothing 


that 


* 


- 
fe 


P Ezek. ili. 18. xxxiii. 8. Chap. xxxiv. 2— 10. 

r Stillingfleet, Eccl. Caſes, vol. i. p. 109, &c. Burnet, Paſt. 
Care, c. 2. ; 
Luke, xii. 46. © 2 Tim, iv. 1, 2. 
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« that was profitable unto them, bat have ſhowed 


e them, and taught them publicly, and from houſe 
&* to houſe, that they have not ſhunned to declare 
& unto them all the counſel of God *,” and that 


they have declared it in the beſt manner that their 
utmoſt care could enable them to do it. 


On the other hand, to execute an office of ſo | 
great importance with fidelity and diligence, to 


promote the improvement and perfection of the 


nobleſt creature in this lower world, to endeavour 
to ſave the ſouls of men by giving them leſſons of 
knowlege and virtue, to co-operate with God in 


ſpreading happineſs; is praiſe-worthy and glorious, 


and. will be crowned with a reward proportioned 
to the dignity and difficulty of the work. They 


| who labour carefully in it “ ſhall at leaſt deliver 


* their own ſouls, though the wicked to whom 
„they give warning, turn not from his wicked- 


„ neſs, but die in his iniquity ”,” They ſhall, 


we are aſſured, “ ſave their own ſouls* ;*” and 


When the chief ſhepherd ſhall appear, they ſhall 


& receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away“. 
Probably too, they ſhall ſave many of thoſe that 
&« hear them *,” and ſhall thence, both by the 
joyful reſlections of their own minds, and by the 
remuneration of 'the God whom they ſerved, 

| derive 


— 
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* Ads xx. 19, 26, 27, 31. *Y Burnet, Paſt. Care, c. 3. 
» Ezeck. iii. 19. XXXiii. 9. * 1 Tim. iv. 16. 
I Pet. v. 4. * 1 Tim. iv. 16. 
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derive a very great acceſſion to their happineſs : for 
« they that turn many to righteouſneſs, ſhall ſhine 
« as the brighneſs of the firmament, ad 2 as the 
« ſtars for ever and ever *.” 
« 

Thus all that application, diligence, and care, 
which the difficulty of the paſtoral oftice/ requires, 
and therefore renders incumbent on thofe who 
occupy it, is farther enforced upon them by the 
moſt intereſting motives, by alarming apprehen- 
ſions of dreadful puniſhment in caſe of failure, and 
encouraging proſpects of a great reward in caſe of 
ſincere and faithful exertion. A conſtant reſpect 
to theſe muft be maintained ; and if it be, will pre- 
vent their ever ſinking under the labours of their 
calling. It ſhould likewiſe be ſteadily maintained 
by you, through the whole courſe of your prepa- 
ration for that calling ; for I doubt not that every 
faulty negligence in your preparation expoſes you 
to ſome degree of the ſame danger, and that every 
conſcientious exertion in your preparation will 
entitle you to ſome degree of the ſame reward; 
even though you ſhould never have an n 
of N exerciſing it. 
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SWxcr. III. 
| Of the true Spirit of the Paſtoral Office. 


WI have conſidered ſeparately, the dignity and 
the difficulty of the paltoral office, and pointed out 


the ſentiments which ariſe from, and are ſuitable to 


each, But it is neceſſary that we accuſtom our- 
ſelves always to view them in conjunction. If we 
look for no difficulty, the meeting with the ſmalleſt 
will diſconcert and diſhearten us: and we will not 


be at much pains to conquer great difficulties, if we 


do not- think it -of ſome importance to conquer 
them. By being viewed in conjunction, they will 
ſuggeſt and impreſs upon us ſome ſentiments of very 
great moment, additional to thoſe which we have 
hitherto mentioned. All that I mean by this may 


be expreſſed in this ſingle article, that they will 


infuſe into us the genuine ſpirit of our profeſſion, 
This ſpirit is the immediate reſult of a high ſenſe of 
the importance of. the paſtoral office in its full 


extent, as including. both excellence and difficulty ; 
rather, perhaps, it is that ſenſe raiſed to perfection, 
and exerting itſelf with vigour in all its proper 


energies. 


Every profeſſion has its proper ſpirit. All emi. 
nent artiſts have been fired with the ſpirit of their 
art, and could not have become eminent with- 
out it. Vou too muſt be poſſeſſed, deeply poſſeſſed, 
e with 
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with the ſpirit of your profeſſion; otherwiſe you 
can never be eminent in it, nor even execute its 
functions tolerably. The ſpirit of any profeſſion is, 
an eager and inextinguiſhable deſire to ſucceed in 
it, and a certain ardour of foul, a boldneſs and 
enthuſiaſm in the exerciſes of it. The ſpirit of 
your profeſſion is, a love to its duties, a zeal to 
perform them in the belt manner, a warm ambition 
to accompliſh its end: it is the active operation of 
love to God, to Chriſt, to the fouls of men, to 
truth, to goodnels, to religion, raiſed to an exalted 
pitch, and directed to the one point of animating 
you, firlt in qualifying yourſelves for the facred 
office, and next in devoting yourſelves to the per- 
formance of the whole buſineſs belonging to it. 


Nothing of the leaſt - conſideration can be exe- 
cuted well by a perſon who does not enter into the 
ſpirit of it. If you be deſtitute of the ſpirit of 
your profeſſion, you will be languid in every thing 
relating to it. While you exert yourſelves as often 
as you are engaged in a favourite ſtudy, in amuſe- 
ment, or in buſineſs, all exertion will forſake you 
as ſoon as you turn to your proper occupations. 
Jt will be a force upon you to turn'to them, You 
will be anxious to run over them as ſoon and as 
eafily as poſſible. You will content yourſetves 
with executing them in the moſt ſuperficial manner : 
and even this will be an unpleaſant drudgery. You | 
will be glad when you have got through it: but ere 
long it muſt return again ; and this thought will 
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3 your joy. The perpetual recurrence of em. 
ployments for which you have no reliſh, and which 
are for that reaſon irkſome, will eat out the com. 
fort of your lives. You will live out of your ele. 
ment, and therefore with conſtant diſſatisfaction 
and uneaſineſs to yourſelves. Whenever you muſt 


do what belongs to your proſeſſion, it will be with 


reluctance, and with regret, for being obliged to 


interrupt ſomething that is more agreeable to you, 


With all the pain which it gives you, it will be but 

ill done. You will exert yourſelves feebly, where 
the greateſt vigour is abſolutely neceſſary ; and be 
cold and unconcerned, where you ſhould be fired 
with ardour and zeal, 


— 


On the contrary, your being animated with the 
ſpirit of your profeſſion will make you enter with 


alacrity into whatever belongs to it. It is he only 
V ho poſſeſſes the ſpirit of his art, that will ever 


.. attempt any thing great and excellent in it; and 


to ſuch attempts he will never want a powerful 
impulſe. If you have the true ſpirit of your art, 
all the difficulties which lie in the way of your 
becoming fit to exerciſe it, and of your exerciſing 
it with ſucceſs, will be ſo far from diſcouraging or 
dejecting you, that they will embolden and elevate 
you. It is a remarkable property of human 
nature, that, when a man 1s heartily engaged in a 
deſign, and reſolved and fit to proſecute it, any 


difficulty or oppoſition in the proſecution, inſtead 


of ſinking Wl into deſpondence, raiſes his ambition, 
excites | 
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excites his courage, draws forth his ſtrength, and 

adds force to all his motions : and the greater the 
difficulty is, provided it appear not to be abſolutely 
inſurmountable, the more it invigorates and in- 
ſpirits the ſoul ; the bolder and more eager it renders 
a perſon to encounter it, and the mone ſtrenuouſiy 
he will exert himſelf in order to ſurmount it. As 
the virtue of the loadſtone would have remained 

unknown, if iron had never been applied to it, ſo 
the powers of the human mind could never have 
fully ſhewn themſelves, if circumſtances had not 
occurred which required the utmoſt ſtretch” of 
them. Abilities which have accompliſhed wonders, 
would have lain for ever latent, but for opportu- 
nities which called them forth, but for difficulties 


which a more languid exertion of them could not 


have ſurmounted. An aptitude and pronenels to 
be in this manner inyigorated and exalted by the 
peculiar difficulties and labours of any profeſſion, 
is always an eſſential part of the true ſpirit of that 
profeſſion. The true ſpirit of your profeſſion can- 
not fail to prodyce it in the higheſt degree. 'Fo 
encounter formidable difficulties for a trifling end, 
would be a romantic folly : but to find difficulty 
in the purſuit of an end which we juſtly reckon 
glorious, and on which our heart is intent, will 


only animate us to uncommon activity. To find 
_ ourſelves engaged in an enterpriſe worthy of our 


utmoſt exertion, and which indiſpenſably requires 
it, cannot but give a greatneſs to the ſoul, raiſe it 
to an heroic elevation, and enable us to act with a 

degree 
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degree of force and vigour of which we ſhould never 
have ſuſpected ourſelves capable, if we had not been 
| thus rouſed to employ it. If your temper be har. 


moniſed with your profeſſion, if your heart be 


wholly engaged in it, the ſenſe of the greatneſs of 
your work will kindle your zeal to do it into a 
flame; I might almoſt ſay, will quicken ir into a 
Eving principle, pervading all your miniſtrations, 
rendering you indefatigable in them, and leading 
ds to pore them well, 


By being poſſeſſed of the true ſpirit of your pro- 


fefhon, you will not only be rendered diligent in 


whatever belongs to it, but you will likewiſe take 


ure in it. It is in exertion and activity that 


men find their higheſt enjoyment, There is not a 
more unhappy or irkſome ſtate, than to have 


nothing to do. Even difficulty is neceſſary to our 
enjoyment. When every thing goes on with per. 
fect eaſe, when we meet with nothing that requires 
the exertion of our powers, the mind is not ſuffi, 
ciently engaged or employed, it finks into an 
uneaſy ſtate of languor ; ; It needs ſomething to 


awaken it, before it can enjoy itſelf or any thing 


elſe. Its life and its enjoyment grow with the 
obſtructions which it is called upon to combat. In 


conſequence of this ſtructure of our nature, when 


men are engaged in a profeſſion altogether ſuitable 
to their genius and inclination, the more conſtantly 
they are employs 7 
1 > mechanic has his chief ſatisfaction in working 
in 


* 


in it, the happier they are. 
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in his calling however laborious, and could not live 


without it ; and if he have any ingenuity, a work of 
ſome difficulty, out of the ordinary round of his 
operations, raiſes him to a ſtate of higher ſatis- 
faction. The merchant finds his pleaſure in a run 
of buſineſs, and could not bear to be idle. The 
man who is turned for ſtudy, wiſhes to be em- 
ployed in it, delights in ſuch reſearches as require 
thought and reflection, regrets the interruptions 
which he meets with, and ſuffers uneaſineſs in them. 
In a word, every man who loves his occupation, 
willingly and cheerfully labours in it, from morning 
to evening, day after day. If you therefore ſuffi- 
ciently love your profeſſion, and bring yourſelves 
to the temper which ſuits it, .you will find your 
natural ſatisfaction in being wholly taken up with 
what belongs to it, as your real and proper buſineſs. 


The greateſt exertion in its duties will be your 


delight. Far from appearing weary of them-when 
you are performing them, and longing till they be 
over, you will joy in them even when you are 
molt fatigued. You will prefer them to every 
other manner of employing yourſelves. A long 
intermiſſion of them would give you pain. When 
you are called off by them, from amuſements the 


moſt agreeable, or from ſtudies the moſt favourite, 


you will cheerfully embrace the call as giving you 
an opportunity of applying yourſelves to offices 
ſtill dearer to you. Its greateſt toils, by drawing 
out your hearty efforts to ſuſtain them, will render 
your ſatis faction more 1 
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If the genuine ſpirit of the paſtoral office be net 
fully conceived by the deſcription which I have 
given of it, you will perhaps complete your idea by 
attending to the accounts which the apoſtle Paul, in 

various parts of his writings, gives of his own 
exertions, in all which he was actuated by a large 
portion of that ſpirjt. Exalted and impelled by it, 
he hungered, and thirſted, and was naked, 

and was buſſeted, and laboured, working with 
his own hands: ſuffering all things, left he 
« ſhould hinder the goſpel of Chriſt ; becoming 
all things to all men, for. the goſpel's fake, that 
he might by all means ſave ſome ©; enduring all 
* things for the elects' fake, that they might 
* obtain. ſalvation ©.” He would very gladly have 
ſpent and been “ ſpent for them ©;** for he 
accounted them his © hope, and joy, and crown 
* of rejoicing, in the preſence of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt at his coming.“ He foreknew that 

„ bonds and afflictions awaited him; but none of 
* thoſe things,” ſays he, © move me; neither count 
* J my lite dear unto myſelf, ſo that I might finiſh 
« my courſe with joy, and the miniſtry which I 
have received of the Lord Jeſus, to teſtify the 
* poſpel of the grace of God“: yea, if I be 
4 offered upon the ſacrifice and ſervice of your 

faith, I joy and rejoice with you all'.“ | 
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The ſpirit of your profeſſion is à ſublime, @ 
celeſtial ſpirit, It is of great importance to your- 


ſelves, that you be deeply tinctured with it; even 


in reſpe& of the comfort and joy of your prefent 
life, it is of very great importance to you. If 


any be conſcious of no ſpark of this ſpirit withi 


himſelf, and be not reſolved to cheriſh it, he 
ought by all means to relinquiſh every thought of 
undertaking an office in which, without it, he can 
be neither uſeful nor happy. A miniſter of reli- 
gion, who diſlikes the buſineſs of his calling, who 
has not even an ardent love to it, muſt lead a very 
unpleaſant life. He ſaunters away life in liſtleſſ- 
neſs ; he turns to his proper functions with reluc- 
tance z he toils through them with diſtaſte ; he 
performs them ill; and is diſſatisfied with him, 


ſelf; and from this diſſatisfaction, again performs 


them worſe, and is more uneaſy in his own 
feelings and refleftions. The conſciouſneſs of 
performing functions ſo very important, in a 
wrong or negligent manner, cannot but be galling. 
Nothing leſs than the moſt ſtupid thoughtleſinels, 
or the moſt impenetrable obduracy, can prevent 
its exciting the moſt uneaſy ſentiments and the 
moſt alarming apprehenſions. But if you have 
the noble ſpirit of your profeſſion, you will take 
it for granted from the very beginning, that the 
duties of your office will give you conſtant employ- 
ment; ycu will dedicate yourſelves wholly to 
them; you will maintain a conſtant ſolicitude to 

| perform 
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perform them in the beſt manner; you will rouſe 
yourſelves to the exertion neceſlary for doing ſo; 
you will have high enjoyment in it; and the con- 
ſeiouſneſs of it will fill you with inward ſatisfaction 
and cheertul hope. | 
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PART Il. 
The Duties of the Paſtoral Office. 


jus eſtimate of the dignity and difficulty of 
the paſtoral office, accompanied by the ſenti- 


A 


ments and temper naturally reſulting from it, can- 


not fail to-produce, in all who have made choice of 


it, a ſolicitude to inquire, what are the particular 


duties belonging to that office, by means of which 
its difficulties may be combated, and its momentous 
end attained. The explication of theſe duties 
will both confirm the general idea which I have 


exhibited of its importance, and diſcover what its 


importance —_— from thoſe who occupy it. 


In general, it is the duty of a miniſter to pro- 
mote the ſalvation of Chriſtians, by inſtructing 
them in the principles and precepts of Chriſtianity, 


and leading them to the faith and obedience of 


them. Whatever is conducive to this purpoſe, 
belongs to the buſineſs of a miniſter : and it is 
plainly a purpoſe which there cannot be the 


ſlighteſt probability of anſwering without diligently 


uling a variety of means. A miniſter bears an 


immediate relation to the pariſh in which he is 


fixed; to it his labours ſhould be particularly and 
15 principally 
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principally devoted; and in this capacity many 
duties of different kinds are incumbent on him. 
Ie likewiſe bears a relation to the church in gene- 


ral; and from it ariſe other duties, in ſome degree 


different from thoſe which are parochial. To aſſiſt 
you in underſtanding the paſtoral duties, I ſhall 
conſider them under four heads, to which they may 
be all reduced :—private duties, reſpecting indi- 
_ viduals ;—private duties, reſpecting leſſer ſocie- 
ties ;—public duties, reſpecting a whole pariſh 


—and eccleſiaſtical duties, reſpecting the church 


in general. 
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_ CHAP. I. 
Privat Duties reſpedting Individuals. 


Tr fred to be an nl too 3 that the 
only eſſential duty of a miniſter is preaching and 
diſpenſing the ſacraments, and that after perform- 
ing theſe, and anſwering a few occaſional calls in 
his pariſh, he needs do nothing more. It is not 
reckoned neceflary for him to converſe with all his 
pariſhioners, or to converſe with them in another 
manner than any- other perſon would do. The 
method of education for the miniſtry, it muſt be 
acknowleged, has ſome tendency to lead men into 
this miſtake ;. for it is directed to their preparation 
for ſcarcely any other part of the paſtoral func- 
tions. To fit them for the more private labours 
in a pariſh, no means are ordinarily uſed. Yet a 
very little reflection will convince you, that there 
are many private duties eſſential to the paſtoral 
office. Merely to appear in public at certain 
ſtated times, to deliver a ſet diſcourſe, to put up 
prayers, and to preſide in the ritual parts of reli- 
gion, cannot poſſibly either be adequate to the 
difficulties of that office, and the importance of its 
end, or come up to the loweſt ſenſe of many of 

the expreſſions which the fcripture uſes in deſcri- 


bing it. He who does no more than this, cannot 
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be ſaid to © take heed to the flock over which he iz 


&« oyerſeer.*,”” ſcarcely at all to © take the over- 


“ ſight of it..“ He cannot be ſaid to“ watch in 
all things“, attentive in obſerving every thing 
that can obſtru& the improvement and ſalvation of 
his people, and in readineſs to remove it before its 
ill effects have come to any conſiderable height. He 


cannot be ſaid to © watch for their ſouls as one 
i that muſt give account ",” He cannot be ſaid 
to © be inſtant in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon *;” 
that is, uninterruptedly and at all times, ſeizing 


every favourable opportunity of doing ſome good, 
and even attempting to improve ſuch occaſions as 


ſeem to be leſs promiſing. Yet all theſe are terms 
employed by the. inſpired writers in deſcribing the 
office and duties of a paſtor. 


His public duties are doubtleſs of very great 
importance and utility: but his private duties are 


of no leſs, perhaps of greater. Many of the 


people are ſo ignorant, and have fo little leiſure 
and ſo few advantages for acquiring knowlege, that 
it is almoſt only by private and occaſional conver- 
fation with them, or inſtructions to them, that they 


can be prepared for underſtanding fermons, or 


deriving benefit from them : and it is by the ſame 
means that __ can be directed to make a parti- 
cular 
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cular improvement of the general inſtructions 
which are given in public. Nothing, therefore, 
can contribute more to the ſucceſs of your public 
miniſtrations, than private addreſſes, prudently 
and familiarly pointed to the fame end. It is ob- 
vious that the teachers of ſome ſects acquire and 
maintain a ſurpriſing influence over their adherents, 
by a frequent religious intercourſe with them in 
private. It is perhaps the greater on account of 
the ſuperſtition or the enthuſiaſm which is blended 
with their intercourſe. But certainly a rational 


and ſober religions intercourſe, cultivated, with 


equal aſſiduity, by a miniſter with his 2 
would give him an influence with them, if not ſo 
abſolute, yet very conſiderable, and much more 
uſeful. The better he is known to them, the 
greater influence he will have upon them; and the 
more perfectly he knows them, the more he will 


be qualified for employing it to good purpoſes. 


The private duties of the paſtoral office are like- 
wiſe more difficult than the public. In order to 
render them effectual, he mult be able to diſcern 
the different capacities and tempers of the perſons 
with whom he converſes, to diſtinguiſh the moſt 
ſucceſsful manner of applying to each; and muſt 
acquire a readineſs in adapting himſelf to parti- 
cular emergencies, which occur ſuddenly, and 
which give little time for recollection, and none for 
preparation. In preaching, great aſſiſtance may 
be had both from the rules of compoſition, and 
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from models of ſermons: but in his private duties, 
a miniſter can have much leſs aſſiſtance. He is 
almoſt entirely left to learn the proper manner of 
performing them, from his own reflection and 
prudence; and to correct the miſtakes into which 
he has fallen at. firſt, by flow degrees from his 


Own growing experience!. 


The private duties of the paſtoral office vill 


therefore deſerve your moſt careful ſtudy. Such 


of them as moſt ſtrictly regard individuals, I ſhall 


give you ſome aſſiſtance in ſtudying, by conſidering 


them under the following heads :—Example ;— 


Inſtruction; — Exhortation; — Counſelling ; —Viſit- 
ing the afflicted; —Reproying ;—Convincing ;— 
Reconciling differences ;—and Care of the poor. 


| Seer, I. 
Of Example. 


I BEGIN with a duty in ſome reſpects unlike to 
all others belonging to the paſtoral office, and 
ſingular in its kind, but of the greateſt import- 


ance; and for both theſe reaſons, fit to introduce 
the catalogue; good example. The ſcripture ex- 
preſsly enjoins this as one of the duties of the 


office. 
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office. Paul commands Timothy to be © an ex- 


« ample to the believers, in word, in converſa- 


« tion, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in purity 1" 


and Titus, to © ſhow himſelf in all things a pattern 


« of good works ;** and Peter requires, as indiſ. 
penſably incumbent on all elders, to be“ enſam- 


„ ples to the flock*.” It cannot require many 


words to evince, that, though all Chriſtians are 
under a real obligation to give a good example, yet 
miniſters are under peculiar obligations to it, as 


ſpecially their duty. 


They are under peculiar obligations to it, becauſe 
their office gives them peculiar advantages for be- 


coming exemplarily good. A great part of the. 


vices of other men «ariſes from the temptations to 
which they are expoſed in the courſe of their ordi- 
nary buſineſs, Each of them has a temporal voca- 
tion, the direct end of which does not coincide 
with that of their ſpiritual calling, and which ſome- 
times therefore leads them off from the duties of it. 


But miniſters have no temporal yocation ; their 
particular as well as their eneral calling is of a 


ſpiritual nature. Their occupation is to teach 
religion, to enforce a lively ſenſe of it, to inculcate 
the practice of all virtue, Every attempt of this 
kind is an act of rows viteh tends directly to 
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their own improvement. They cannot go about 
their functions, without having religious and moral 
conſiderations, precepts, motives, ſentiments, ex- 
amples, or rules of virtue, often preſented to their 
thoughts, and impreſſed upon them, ſometimes 
with the moſt intereſting and affecting circum- 
| ſtances. Having ſo many and great advantages 


ariſing from the very nature of their profeſſion, * 


they are doubtleſs, in the fight of God, under a 
ſtrict obligation to exemplary goodneſs”. 


It is the very end and deſign of their office ta 


recommend goodneſs to the love and practice of 
men. A ſhining example of all real goodnels is 
the molt effectual means of reaching this end. It 
is needleſs to enlarge here upon its power: its 
influence, both in directing and in exciting, is uni- 
verſally acknowleged. Miniſters are therefore no 


leſs indiſpenſably obliged to give a good example, 
than to aim at the L of * calling. 


Such example is, Py abſolutely neceſſary 
for rendering all the other means that can be uſed, 
effectual for anſwering their purpoſe. Without 
being himſelf virtuous, a miniſter cannot uſe any 
of theſe means with ſpirit. If he be irreligious or 
vicious, he cannot heartily or even ſincerely oppole 
irreligion and vice: he can ſcarcely have the 
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effrontery to attempt it. If he could put on this 
effrontery, and become even ſo much a maſter of 
hypocriſy as to ſeem to be in earneſt, it would 
have no effect. If his private conduct be not un- 
blameable, his doctrine cannot be regarded. If 
the people ſee him immerſed in the world all 
the week, he can ſcarcely expect to perſuade them 
to renounce the love of it, by all that he can ſay 
on the Lord's day. Warnings againſt fin, or 
reproofs of other men's. faults, come with a very ill 
grace, and can have very little weight, from the 
perſon whom his hearers know to be himſelf 
addicted to the ſame or to any other vice. They 
will forwardly conclude, that he himſelf believes fiot 
what he fays, becauſe his life is nowiſe ſuitable to it, 
They will hear him without attention, with indiffer- 
ence, with prejudice, and deſpiſe all his exhort. 
ations as mere form, as unfelt declamation, The 
vicious will take encouragement from his practice, 
in every thing that is faulty in their own, The 
beſt men will hear him with diſtaſte and even with 
horror, condemning himſelf in what they know 
that he allows and does. But when a miniſter is 
himſelf uniformly pious and virtuous, he will be 
able to deliver whatever regards the faith or prac - 
tice of men with force and energy, It proceeds 
from his own heart ; and it will be evident that his 
heart isin it. He will deliver it with boldneſs and 
freedom, unreſtrained by any apprehenſion that 
the hearers may retort upon him,“ Thou which 
6 teacheſt another, teacheſt thou not thyſelf ??* 
H 4 When 
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When in his life he gives an example of all the 
| chriſtian virtues which he recommends, it will add 
weight to all his exhortations to them. Senſible 


from their effects on his own conduct, that he 


firmly believes the truths of religion, men will 
liſten to his repreſentations of them with attention, 
with docility, and with an opinion of their import. 
ance. From his lively faith in divine truth, they 
will catch, by ſympathy, a like faith in it ; from his 
vigorous perception of it, a like perception ; and 
from his love of virtue, ſome degree of affection 
to it. Convinced that he is ſincere in all he ſays, 


and that he earneſtly deſires their good, they will 


receive it with a favourable ear, and be prepared 
to allow his arguments, his directions, his admo- 
nitions, their full infuence upon them. 


Bad example in a miniſter not only renders his 


own inſtructions ineffectual, but tends likewiſe to 
weaken the force of all religion, Concluding na- 


turally enough from his conduct, that he does not 


truly believe religion, and prone to juſtify them- 
ſelves in their vices, the irreligious will allow them- 
ſelves to argue, that he whoſe buſineſs it is to exa- 
mine and to teach it, could not fail to be convinced 
of its truth and to act accordingly, if it were really 
true and practicable: and the weak and thoughtleſs 
will ſuffer themſelves to be affected by this ſort of 


yy arguing z : 
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arguing ; and contract, if not a diſbelief of reli- 


gion, at leaſt a total indifference and inattention to 
it, almoſt equally fatal to their ſouls. On the 


contrary, when a miniſter exerciſes exemplary 
virtue, his conduct cannot but, by the fame way 
of thinking, appear to the generality a ſtrong con- 
firmation of the truth and importance of religion, 
Obſerving that ſuch as have had beſt acceſs and 


been at greateſt pains to examine it, inſtead of diſ- 


covering any fallacy in its evidences, believe it ſo 
firmly as to yield themſelves up wholly to its influ- 
ence, they are more ſettled in their conviction that 
it is perfectly well founded, and ought to regulate 
their conduct. Perceiving what effects it actually 
produces in theſe inſtances, they are ſatisfied that 


it ought to produce them, and that it is their own 
fault if it produce them not in themſelves, and 


become better diſpoſed to comply with its obliga- 


tions. -Becauſe a good example in miniſters thus 


coincides perfectly in its tendency with the very 
purpoſe of their office, it is plainly and indiſpenſably 


| their duty to teach by example, 


This duty implies, at the very loweſt, careful 
abſtinence, and entire freedom from all real and 
acknowleged vice. Without this a miniſter would 
give an ill example. Some vices are ſo poſitive in 
their nature, and ſhew themſelves in ſuch obvious or 
determinate acts, that they cannot fail to be ob- 
lerved by men, as intemperance, lewdneſs, lying, 
injuſtice, ſwearing, expreſſions of impiety. Theſe 
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will always appear ſcandalous in a miniſter, and 
cannot but be generally taken notice of. It is not 
enough that he does not live in theſe vices ; it is 


his duty to keep at a great diſtance from all appear. 


ance of them. If he be not even noted for tem- 
perance, moderation, truth, juſtice, and decency, 
his behaviour, inſtead of being exemplary, will be 


offenſive; inſtead of improving, corruptive. Some 
_ omiſſions of duty likewiſe are fo palpable, that the 


obſervation of them in a miniſter mult give great 


{candal, and tend to weaken men's ſenſe of the 
general obligations of religion; as the omiſſion of 


acts of devotion, or performing them with manifeſt 
reluctance and indiſpoſition when occaſion plainly 
requires them. A miniſter who allows himſelf in 


them muſt do hurt by his example; his character 


will be 6dious, and all his labours uſeleſs. Other 
vices, the indications of which are more indefinite 
and equivocal, or which may, by ſome artful 


colouring, be paſſed on the undiſcerning for virtues, - 
will not be fo generally obſerved, but whenever 
they are detected, will be as much deteſted, and 


will as much enervate the influence of his miniſtry, 


-who is found to be addicted to them of 


But we muſt not ſtop here: we muſt remark 
farther, that in order to render his conduct exem : 
plary, a miniſter muſt e from or be very 


cautious 
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cautious in uſing many things which are, conſidered 


ſimply in themſelves, in a great meaſure, indiffer« 


ent. Of this kind are ſuch overflowings of good 


humour as approach very near to levity. Exceſſive 
mirth will ſeem to indicate that the important views 
and affecting ſentiments which his functions tend 
to bring frequently into his mind, and to render 
habitual to him, have taken little hold of him, and 


are forgotten and diſregarded by him. Cheerful 
he ought to be; but his - cheerfulneſs ſhould be 
conſiſtent with ſeriouſneſs, recollection, and ſelf. 


poſſeſſion. Of the ſame kind are fuch amuſements 
and public diverſions as, though perhaps innocent, 
are, from an opinion of their indicating levity and 
diſſipation, from a miſconception of them as having 
ſome immoral tendency, or ſuppoſe from mere 
prejudice, generally pronounced to be unbecoming 
the character of a clergyman. From his allowing 
himſelf in ſuch gaieties, men will conſider him as 


- mil-ſpending the time which his profeſſion calls upon 


him to apply to much better purpgſes ; they will 
ſuſpect him to be tainted with an immoderate love 
of pleaſure ; and ſeeing him go conſiderable lengths 


in gratifying it, they will think themſelves autho- 
riſed to go greater lengths, till they be loſt in 


thoughtleſſneſs, and diveſted of all attention to 
their moſt valuable intereſts both in this world and 
in the next. With reſpect to all things of this 
kind, it is by no means a ſufficient excuſe for a 
clergyman! s indulging himſelf in them, that it is 
only an example of real virtye that he is obliged 
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to give, and that there is no virtue in abſtinence 


from things indifferent ; or that, being convinced 


of their innocence, he is at liberty to a& according 


to his own conviction, rather than according to the 


groundleſs notions of other men. For no man 
lives merely to himſelf : every man is obliged 'to 


care, not only for his own things, but alſo in ſome 


degree for the things of others; and ought in 


every part of his conduct to have ſome thought of 


how it will affect them: and a miniſter has a pecu- 


lunar connection with mankind, which demands 


from him great conſideration of the influence 
which every part of his conduct may reaſonably 
be expected to have upon their minds. It is cer- 
tain that levity, diſſipation, and the love of plea- 
ſure, are unbecoming the character of a miniſter: 
it is equally certain that very many will look on 


his indulging himſelf in the things which have been 


mentioned, as an unqueſtionable mark of theſe 
faulty diſpoſitions; and therefore cannot fail to be 


5 diſguſted with the indulgence, as giving an example 
of real vice. When he knows this, he cannot 
be innocent in taking it; he fails in giving a pattern 


in a very eaſy and neceſſary inſtance of ſelf-denia}, 
which is a real virtue. I will venture to ſay far- 


ther, that indulgences of this kind, though not 
25 implying any faulty levity in others, really proceed, 


in a clergyman, from a levity that is blameable, 


and a fondneſs for pleaſure which is criminal; and 
that, if he honeſtly examine his own heart, he will 


find theſe to be the actual prinSplos of his conduct. 
For 
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For no other principle could make the gratification 


| ariſing from theſe to appear of ſuch value in his 


eyes, that for the ſake of it he will offend multi- 
tudes, and very much leſſen his own uſefulneſs. 
Accordingly, it will be found that thoſe clergymen 
who betray the ſtrongeſt inclination to diſregard the 
common notions of decency in articles of this kind, 


are not generally, if ever, the moſt blameleſs in 


other parts of their behaviour, the moſt eminent for 
piety and virtue, the moſt diligent in the duties of 
their office, or the more zealous for its end; but 
that on the contrary they ſhew in other matters 
ſome fault either of the heart or of the head. It is 
ſometimes pled, that a miniſter's abſtinence from 
ſuch innocent and indifferent things will lead the 
weak to think that he himſelf condemns them, and 


will foſter their ſuperſtition, confirm them in their 


narrow prejudices, and encourage their cenſorious 
humour. But there is no ſolidity in the plea. 
For, in the firſt place, to deſpiſe their weakneſs, 
and violently to combat their prejudices, is not a 


_ probable way of curing them: it tends more to 


confirm them, than even compliance with them 
eſpecially if he who acts in contempt or defiance of 
them in ſuch particulars, ſeem likewiſe exception» 
able in other reſpects. Beſides, a miniſter may 
abſtain from what would offend, and yet let the 
people know that he does ſo only from a tenderneſs 
to their weakneſs, and that he himſelf is fully con- 
vinced of the lawfulneſs of the things from which 


he abſtains. When it is plain that ſuch a decla- 


ration 
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ration is not neceſſury for a vindication of bimkl h 
it will be the better received, and the fitteſt * il 
removing their groundleſs prejudices. It is certain g 
that amuſements which have at one time been rec- 0 
koned unreputable in a clergyman, have by a 1 
general change of manners ceaſed to be thought ſo b 
at another. But ſuch. a change of manners muſt tl 
de left to come on gradually and of its own accord; a 
it cannot be forced in an inſtant even by the autho- d 
rity of laws; the man who attempts it by the f 


obſtinacy of his private practice, is ſure to hurt 
himſelf; In ſuch inſtances reſpecting the clergy, 
they who are readieſt to attempt it, the younger 
and thoſe of the lealt eſtabliſhed and perhaps not 
the moſt unexceptionable reputation, are the ſureſt 
to hurt themſelves by it, and the moſt unlikely to 
produce any favourable alteration in the ſentiments 
of mankind. But if the attempt ſhould ſucceed, 
what mighty advantage i is gained? A little more 
liberty to himſelf in ſuch trifles as no wiſe man 
can reckon of the leaſt importance to his happineſs, 
and no good paſtor can think worth his running 
the riſk of loſing, for their ſake, the ſmalleſt 
grain of his uſefulneſs. Perhaps too ſome encou- 
ragement will be given to others, in that attach- 
1 ment to amuſement, frivolity, or ſhew, which is 
1! already too prevalent, and of the moſt pernicious 
influence : a conſequence to which every ſentiment 
|. 1 andviewbecomingaclergyman, ſhould conſtrainhim- 
tom contributing. There is no doubt conſiderable 
| _ . delicacy, in many caſes, in determining how a man 
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had beſt act, with reſpect to giving offence by 
things indifferent or of little moment. The beſt 
general rule that can be laid down is, that a miniſter 
ought never to do or even ſeem to approve any thing 
that is unlawful, in order toavoid diſpleaſing others; 
but that he ought willingly to abſtain from many 
things which are lawful or which would be agree» 
able to him, rather than give offence to any. Such 
decency is truly ngceflary for his teaching and * 
fying by example. 


But it is not enough that he give no bad ex- 
ample : it is likewiſe neceſſary that he be a pattern 
of good works to the people. In order to this it 
is firſt of all neceffary that he really be a good 
man. Infincere appearances of goodneſs, however 
artfully affected, will always be unnatural. How- 
ever ſtudiouſly they be kept up, the maſk will fall 
off at ſome time or another; the detected hypo- 
crite will be deſpiſed or deteſted by all men: and 
though he ſhould never be detected by men, he is 
abominable in the. ſight of God. A temper of 
Chriſtian virtue conſiſts of many parts; a miniſter 
muſt cultivate them all: were it poſſible that he 
could pofſeſs ſome virtues without the reſt, they 
could neither atone for his defects in the judgment 
of God, nor prevent ſcandal from them in the 
judgment of the world. Virtue really prevailing 
in the heart will naturally lead to good practice; 
and that it may be exemplary, the proper exertions 
of it muſt not be ſuppreſſed or diſſembled. Vir- 

| 4 tuous 
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tuous diſpoſitions which are ſincere, often fail of 
recommending themſelves to imitation, by being 
imperfectly exerted. It is only by being exerted 
that they can be perceived by others ; and till they 
perceive them, they cannot copy after them, It 
is of the moſt diligent practice of virtue and of the 
| ſtricteſt regard to religion, that miniſters are bound 
to be patterns. But to negle& or to diſguiſe the 
| exerciſe of any virtue, when there is a proper op- 
portunity for it, is to neglect the virtue in that 
inſtance, and often implies even a poſitive tranſ. 
greſſion of the obligations which it lays them 
under. They ought, in every ſituation, boldly to 
avow and proſecute the conduct which religion 


| requires from them. At the ſame time, they muſt 


carefully avoid oſtentation in the exertion of their 
virtues. This could not fail to diſguſt, and would 
very probably raiſe a ſuſpicion of hypocriſy. They 
muſt leave their light to ſhine before men by its 
own ſplendour, . without either ſtudying to obſcure 
it, or endeavouring to render it glaring. It is by 
poſſeſſing virtue in fincerity and in ſtrength, that 
they will beſt preſerve this happy medium. To 
render their virtue exemplary, it is likewiſe neceſ- 
fary that their manner of practiſing it be ſuch as 
will render it attractive. For this purpoſe they 


muſt keep at a diſtance from forbidding auſterity, 


and ſtudy to ſhew its native lovelineſs by accom- 
. panying it with cheerfulneſs, courteſy, and conde- 
ſcenſion. They mult preſerve the feveral virtues 
from thoſe exceſſes or adulterations which would 

fully 
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ſully their beauty. Their piety muſt be alike 


remote from ſuperſtition and from enthufiaſm ; 


their integrity, though inflexible, muſt be tree 
from ſeverity 3 their humility, from meannelſs ; 
their gravity, from moroſeneſs; their cheerfulneſo, 
from levity ; their zeal, from bitterneſs. By acting 
in this manner, miniſters will exhibit an inſinu- 


ating example of every good quality that can 


adorn the ſoul, and will in ſome meafure gain both 
the love and the imitation of their people. 


Szcr, II. 
Of Private Inſtruction. 


Brcausk knowlege is the only foundation of 
religious and virtuous practice, and muſt be con- 
veyed to men before they -can be excited to a 
becoming conduct, it is the primary duty of the 
paſtoral office ta inſtruct men in the doctrines and 
duties of religion. Paſtors are therefore called 


teachers“; and their whole office is often 


deſcribed by te teaching.” Chriſt's charge to his 
diſciples, after his reſurreQion, was, © Teach all 
nations; teach them to obſerve all things what- 
* ſoever I have commanded you ?”.” In conſe- 
quence of this charge, his apoſtles © went forth, 

« and 
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* and preached every where *,” and © ceaſed not 
* to teach and preach Jeſus Chriſt +,” The fame. 
practice they expreſsly require from all miniſters of 
i goſpel. © A biſhop,” ſays Paul, “ muſt be 
&« apt to teach * :” © theſe things command and 
© teach © :”* © theſe things teach and exhort *,” 
By the practice of the apoſtles themſelves, whom we 
- ſhould regard as our examples, it is clearly aſcer- 
tained, that theſe and the many ſimilar precepts 
require not only public preaching, but alſo private 
inſtruction. The apoſtles at Jeruſalem, not only 
„ daily in the temple,” but likewiſe © in every 
“ houle, ceaſed not to teach *© :*”* and Paul appeals 
to the Epheſians, that, during the three years he 
had lived among them, not only publicly, but alſo 
“ from houſe to houſe, he had taught them, and 
„ ſhewed them, and kept back nothing that was 
„ profitable, and had not ceaſed to warn every 
« man night and day with tears .““ 


As theſe obſervations evidently ſhew that private 
inſtruction is a duty of the paſtoral office, ſo the 
ſlighteſt attention to its nature and its conſequences 
is ſufficient to prove that it is a very important duty, 
Whoever makes the trial will ſoon diſcover that 

there is, in the bulk of every pariſh, ignorance and 
inattention enough to render it neceſſary, Public 
| diſcourſes 
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diſcourſes delivered in a promiſcuous audience are 
almoſt unavoidably too uniform and general to ſuit 
the various capacities and ſituations of all the 
hearers. In diſcourſes ſtudied by a man of liberal 
education, there can ſcarcely fail to be a degree 
of compoſition, requiſite likewiſe, it may be, 
for preventing diſgult in the more knowing, 
which muſt render a great part of every ſermon 
of little uſe to the ignorant, who bear no incon- 
ſiderable proportian in all- ordinary congrega- 
tions. Amends can be made only by a miniſter's 
entering frequently into private converſation, 
on religious ſubjects, with ſome or other of his 


people. 


lle may in ſome meaſure, with little trouble to 
himſelf, contribute to the inſtruction of all who 
can read, by recommending proper books to them, 
Only ſuch books as are cheap, and written in the 
plaineſt manner, can anſwer the purpoſe. The 
greateſt part of thoſe that fall under this deſcrip- 
tion are very exceptionable, not only being in a 
| ſtyle indecently mean, but abounding in flighty, 
improper, or enthuſiaſtic ſentiments. It is to be 
regretted that ſuch are moſt generally current 
among the lower ranks, and moſt acceptable to 
them, It were much to be wiſhed that there were 
a variety of others at leaſt equally plain, intelli- _ 
gible, and familiar, but ſober and wholly practical. 
No compoſitions could be more really or exten- 
fively uſeful. Were there, however, the greateſt 
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abundance of ſuch, it could not ſuperſede the 
obligation which lies on miniſters to give their 
own private inſtructions to their people: but 
the paucity of them muſt ſtrengthen the obliga- 
tion. | % 


There is no doctrine or duty of religion, which 
a miniſter may not find proper occaſions of explain- 
ing or enforcing in private, or with individuals of 
his pariſh ſeparately. He may give them inſtruc. 
tion concerning many things which they know not, 
and directions for particulars in their conduct, 
which could ſcarcely be introduced into a public 
diſcourſe : he may expreſs and illuſtrate them in a 
more familiar manner, and ſet them in a greater 
variety of lights, than would be allowable in 
preaching,” till he find that the perſon with whom 
he converſes, comprehends them perfectly: he 
may «deſcend to minuter inſtances of behaviour, 
and to advices concerning more trivial actions, 
than would be confiſtent with the dignity of the 
pulpit. In private teaching, a miniſter has fo 
great advantage for adapting himſelf to the various 
capacities and turns of the different perſons to 
whom he addreſſes himſelf, that the lower ſort 
will reap more benefit from half an hour of ſuch 
converſation prudently conducted, than from the , 
ſermons of a whole year®, 


Whatever 


Wilson, vol. i. p. 215, 218, 279. 
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TY Whatever i is of greateſt importance in religion, 
ought to be moſt, frequently introduced, and moſt 
ſtudiouſly inſiſted on, by a miniſter, in his private 
juſtructions to his people. For this reaſon, what 
is practical will claim his chief attention. He will 
ſoon diſcover that, when ſome of the common 
people affect more knowlege than their neighbours, 

8 it is generally of a very falſe and perverted kind. 
= They conſider "cg as beſt diſplayed in de- 
ciding .queſtions -of curioſity and difficulty : and 
Ly reading and venting abſurdities on ſuch points, 
they ſeem to themſelves and to others of their own 
rank, to be very learned, and, as they term it, 
great ſcholars. It is not uncommon to meet with 
perſons in a country pariſh inquiſitive about ſuch 
queſtions as theſe: At what ſeaſon of the year 
the world was created? How long the ſtate of 
innocence continued? Of what ſpecies was the 
fruit of the forbidden tree? Whether original or 
actual ſin was firſt? What was the mark ſet upon 
Cain? &c. And in compariſon with ſuch trifling, 
uſeleſs, or abſurd queſtions, they deſpiſe the plain 
doctrines and duties of religion, as things ſo eaſy, 
that acquaintance with them requires no ingenulty, 
and confers little merit. The prevalence of this 
diſpoſition renders it neceſſary for a miniſter to 

take every opportunity, in private as well as in 
public, to draw them off from frivolous and unpro- 

| fifable ſubtleties and ſpeculations, and to inculcate 
on them, that the only valuable knowlege is that 
which tends to influence the practice, The ſort of 
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people of whom we are ſpeaking, are always con, 
ceited, and will be abundantly forward to obtrude 
their vain queſtions on their minifter. Some of 


theſe are perfectly unintelligible, and more of them 


wholly indeterminable. In this caſe, the beſt way 
is, to interrogate thoſe who pretend to be ac. 


quainted with them, to lead them on by poſing 


them, till they involve themſelves in contradiction 
and nonſenſe, that thus they may þe brought to 
convince themſelves of their abſurdity. When the 
queſtions about which they dote are intelligible, 


and perhaps curious in themſelves, but, like all 
abſtruſe diſquiſitions, have no connection with 
practice, it will be prudent for a miniſter, not alto- 


gether to decline anſwering them; for the con- 
ceitedneſs of the propoſers would impute this to his 
ignorance, Let him enter upon the ſubject; ſug- 
geſt the arguments on both ſides, if it be a matter 
of uncertainty, or the proofs of it, if it be only 
abſtruſe. After having thus ſhewn them that he 
underſtands it better than themſelves, he may with 
ſafety, and probably not without ſucceſs, repreſent 


ſuch inquiries as of no moment, and inculcate 


upon them, that true knowlege is only what tends 
to make men better, and that religion conſiſts in 


the goodneſs which naturally proceeds from ſuch 
kuowlege, not in the mere knowlege ſeparated 
from that effect. In both theſe caſes, ſuch con- 

duct is conformable to that of ' Chriſt, the great 


pattern of Chriſtian miniſters. Sometimes he puz- 


zled thoſe who attacked him, by putting appoſite 


queſtions, 
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« Whether is it eaſier to ſay, Thy fins be forgiven 
« thee? or to ſay, Ariſe and walk?“ If 
« Satan caſt out Satan, how ſhall then his king- 
« dom ſtand? And if I by Beelzebub caſt out 


„ (devils, by whom do your children caſt them 
„ out?“ © He that is without fin among you, 


« let him firſt caſt a ſtone at her ©.” © The bap- 
« tiſm of John, whence was it? from Heaven, or 
« of men'?” © Render unto Ceſar the things 
which are Cefar's, and unto God the things 
« that are God's “.“ „ If David call him Lord, 
„how is he his ſon"?” On almoſt all the occa- 
ſions to which theſe retorts belong, and indeed on 
every occaſion, and whatever was the ſubject intro- 
duced, he was careful to turn his diſcourſe to 
matters of practice. Not content with pointing 
out the abſurdity of aſcribing his miracles to Beel- 


Lg 
** 


ꝛebub, he ſubjoins an alarming warning of their 


danger, and important maxims and directions for 
their conduct, particularly as reſpecting their 
words and converſation'ꝰ. Having confounded 
them by his queſtion concerning John's baptiſm, 
he ſubjoined two moſt inſtructive parables, and 


applied them forcibly to their practice'. By the 


very deciſion which he gave in the queſtion concern- 
ing 


— 


b Mat. ix. 5. i Mat, xii. 26, 27. * John, viii. 7. 


| Mat. xxi. 25. Mat. xxil. 21. n Mat. xxii. 45. 


Mat. xii. 31, &c. 


Pp Mat. XXI. 28, &c. 
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ing the paying of tribute, he inculcated ſubmiſſion 
to civil government. The queſtion concerning 
the greateſt of the commandments, as diſputed 
among the rabbis, was frivolous, regarding only 
the preference of one ceremony to another : when 
it was captiouſly propoſed to Jeſus, he ſeized the 
opportunity of fixing their attention on the love of 
God and of mankind, in preference to all cere 
monies . A diſciple aſked him, „Are there few 


that be ſaved?” a queſtion often moved by mere 


curioſity, and that not of the moſt liberal or bene- 
volent kind: inſtead of gratifying curioſity, his 
anſwer only points out the difficulties of religion, 
and urges all preſent to that diligence in combating 
them, without which they themſelves could not be 
ſaved: © Strive to enter in at the ſtrait gate.“ 


When Peter aſked Jeſus concerning John, © And | 


& what ſhall this man do?“ he both checked his 
uſeleſs curioſity, and pointed out his own buſineſs ; 
&« What is that to thee? Follow thou me.“ In 
like manner, when his difciples aſked him,“ Wilt 
e thou at this time reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael?” 
he firſt intimated his diſapprobation of .their putting 
the queſtion; „It is not for you to know the 
& times or the ſeaſons :”” and next made it a 
handle for giving them very important information, 
that they ſhould “ ire power“ by © the Holy 
“ Ghoſt coming upon”? em, and for turning 

25 their 
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their attention to their peculiar duty, which was, 
to“ be witneſſes unto him” every where. But 
the inſtances of Chriſt's purſuing this conduct, 
are innumerable. His uniform practice ſhews that 
one of the principal ſubjects of private inſtruction, 
indeed of all inſtruction, ought to be, to inculcate 
upon men that all true religion is practical; and 
that the inſtruction ſhould always ultimately aim 
at practice, and tend to inſtill ſuch ſentiments as 
are fit to influence practice. 


All private inſtructions are in a great meaſure 
occaſional : and it will add to their weight, that 
they ſpring naturally from the occaſion, and that 
they be ſuitable to it. Chriſt has given Chriſtian 
teachers an example of addreſs, both in ſeizing 
every proper occaſion, and in adapting their in- 


ſtructions to it. The inſtances juſt now produced 


might alone prove this : and there are many other 
inſtances. From the common occurrences and in- 
cidental converſations which he met with, he took 
an opportunity of propoſing his divine inſtructions 


to ſuch as happened to be preſent. Some perſons + 


talked “ of the Galileans whoſe blood Pilate had 
* mingled with their ſacrifices ;”” it would ſeem as 


a piece of ordinary news: he uſed it as a natural 


occaſion, both for diſcouraging the ſpirit of raſh 
and preſumptuous judgment, and for aſſerting the 
| neceſſity 


1 * _ 


6 Acts, i. 6, &c. 
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neceſſity of repentance and enforcing the exerciſe 
of it“. Indeed, almoſt all his inſtructions were 
drawn from the objects that ſurrounded him, or 
the fituations and events which occurred, at the 
time. With regard to many of them, this is 
evident from the relations of the evangeliſts ; with 


regard to others, it may be deduced from a com- 


pariſon of circumſtances; and it holds ſo gene- 
rally, that ſome writers have reckoned attention 
to the occaſion of his diſcourſes, as indicated by 
the ſubject or the turn of them, ſufficient for ad- 
juſting, in many caſes, the time and order of them, 
and of the actions connected with them“. His 
divine knowlege qualified him for doing this with 
perfect eaſe and propriety. Inſpiration fitted his 
apoſtles for copying this manner of teaching; and 
they copied it ſo much that, not only ſuch of their 


diſcourſes as are recorded, but their writings alſo, 


grow out of particular occaſions. 'To uninſpired 


teachers, it cannot fail to be attended with conſi- 
derable difficulty; and they muſt be liable to go 
ſometimes. wrong in the execution of it, This 
ſhould only lead them to employ the greater pains 
and ſtudy in preparing themſelves for it. It can- 


not extinguiſh their obligation to attempt it. It is 
the molt eaſy, natural, and ſtriking mode of in- 
ſtruction that can be imagined; and the only 
| proper 


. 1 


Luke, xiii. 1, &c. . | . 
v Law's Theory, p. 302—315. Lamy Harmon. palin, 
Cleri a Harm. Jortin's Diſcourſes, p. 201, &c. 
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proper mode of private inſtruction. By means of 
it, every thing is improved into an uſeful moral; 
it touches the more by its congruity to the preſent 
ſituation and circumſtances of the hearer; and it 
will be more eaſily retained and more affectingly 
recollected, by the commoneſt objects and events, 
as having been originally connected with it, be- 
coming ever after monitors and remembrancers 
fn | 


It is not, however, alike eaſy to introduce occa- 
ſional inſtructions, to all ſorts of people. Were a 
miniſter to attempt ſuggeſting them to moſt people 
of rank and faſhion, on as flender an occaſion as 
would procure them attention from the well-diſ. 
poſed, and at leaſt a hearing from the common 
people in general, or to purſue them with as much 
freedom, he would run a great riſk of being de- 
ſpiſed as a perſon totally ignorant of good breeding, 
ridiculed as a pedant, and perhaps, in exemplifica- 
tion of their boaſted politeneſs, abuſed as imperti- 
nent and pragmatical. It is only for the ſake of 
doing good, that religious inſtructions ſhould be 
occaſionally ſuggeſted : when it is certain that they 
can do no good, or moſt probable that they will 
do harm, a miniſter can be under no obligation to 


throw them away. But it is only where the caſe 
| 15 
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is very plain, that he can be excuſed from every 


 - effay: opportunities, which ſeem to be very unfa- 


vourable, may, by the prudent improvement of 
them, turn out to real advantage. It would be 
pernicious, rather than beneficial, to be conſtantly 
. obtruding religious ſentiments, grave reflections, 
and maxims of morality, on the converſation of 
the higher ranks. A miniſter ſhould be careful 
not to attempt it in ſuch a way as will prevent 
thoſe good effects, for the ſake of which alone it is 
incumbent on him: and in the preſent ſtate of the 
world, it will require very great prudence and de- 
licacy to manage it ſo, that there ſhall be a proba- 


| bility of its producing good effects. Serious in- 


ſtructions ſhould be brought in ſparingly: ſeldom, 
except When a very natural occaſion offers, and in 
a manner invites them, They ſhould not be ex- 
preſſed in a ſententious and authoritative way, 

which carries with it a forbidding air of ſolemnity 
and affectation. They ſhould not be inſiſted on at 
large, ſo as to turn them into formal or tedious 
harangues; but juſt hinted at, and ſuggeſted with 
| the appearance of undeſigning eaſe and good hu- 
mour. By this means they may be, on ſome oc- 


caſions, introduced to any perſon, not only with 


out giving offence, but even ſo as to be agreeable, 
and ſo as to be recollected afterwards, purſued 
perhaps by the perſon him ſelf, and applied to their 
proper uſe. The more difficult this is, the more 
ſolicitous we ſhould be to contrive a proper method 
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of doing it, and the more careful to learn the re- 
quiſite addrels *, 


There is ook leſs difficulty in introducing reli- 
gious and moral ſubjects among the lower ranks. 
Though they have often no great concern about 
ſuch ſubjects, yet their minds are not debauched 


with falſe politeneſs, nor are they with-held by any 


capricious ideas of faſhion from propoſing or liſten- 


ing to them. They will think it very natural, and 


very right, for a miniſter to paſs from ordinary 
talk upon common ſubjects, to religious obſerva- 
tions. He may make the tranſition with little ce- 


remony; and he can never want occaſions of 


doing ſo. Whatever be the converſation into 
which he happens to enter with any of his pa- 


riſhioners, he may find a handle for introducing 


ſome inſtructive topic, without even ſeeming to 
deſign it, and of ſuggeſting remarks which will 
either improve their knowlege or influence their 
practice. And if it be once obſerved, as it very 
loon will be, that a miniſter is ready to enter into 


converſation of this kind, the people will williagly - 


give him opportunities of inſtructing - them, and 
even aſk his aſſiſtance in explaining ſomething 


which they find it difficult to underſtand, or di- 


recting them in lomething about which they are 
at a loſs. When any topic is introduced, he may, 


without | 
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without giving any offence to the common people, 

dwell upon it longer, inculcate it more profeſſedly, 
and illuſtrate it more formally and fully, than 
would be proper with thoſe of higher rank. But 
in what caſes he ſhould do fo, and to what degree; 
and in what caſes he ſhould ſimply propoſe, or 
only inſinuate inſtruction, will depend on many 
particular circumſtances, and muſt be left to every 
man's own 5h Egg 


There are very many religious ſubjects which the 
moſt ordinary converſation with his people gives 


a miniſter a natural opportunity of introducing. 
Since all nature is the work of God, and all its 
operations are carried on by him as the firſt cauſe, 


a mountain or a valley, a river or a lake, a barren 


or a fertile field, the ſeaſon of the year, the pro- 


greſs of vegetables, the nature and effects of the 
weather, and a thouſand other objects the moſt 
common, with» the converſation concerning them, 
into which perſons fall of .ceurſe every day, natu- 
rally ſuggeſt to every thoughtful and well-diſpoſed 
perſon, ſentiments of the divine perfections and 
providence ; and therefore give a miniſter the moſt 
natural opportunity of ſpeaking to any perſon on 
theſe important ſubjects, and of making ſuch re- 
flections as may give the ignorant juſter concep- 
tions and fartber knowlege of them, render the 

thoughtleſs more attentive to them, r at any rate 


excite a livelier and a more practical ſenſe of them. 


By a tranſition no wife forced, he may likewiſe 
| take 
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take occaſion, from ſuch common objects, for en- 
tering on other ſubjects of religion, bearing ſome 
analogy to them, though not ſo intimately con- 


nected with them. Many of the ſentiments of 


Chriſt's ſermon on the mount, are drawn from the 
objects which that ſituation put into his view: a 
city on a hill; perſons manuring the fields with 
ſalt; the ſun ſhining on all the fields and gardens, 
without diſtinction, which fell within his extenſive 
proſpect ; the fowls flying in the air, and the lilies 


growing around him: he ſpoke of good trees and 


corrupt trees, of knowing men by their fruits, of 
grapes not growing upon thorns, nor figs on 


thiſtles. The goſpels contain many other in- 


ſtances. 


There are religious ſubjects ſuited to many of 
the moſt common incidents, and which may there- 
fore be introduced on occaſion of them. Almoſt 
every thing that can furniſh a piece of news, has 
iome connexion with human conduct, or with the 
ways of Providence; and may be eafily turned to 
inſinuations or remarks, concerning prudence or 
imprudence, faults or excellences of behaviour, the 
cauſes or the conſequences of them, the ſeveral 
phenomena of God's preſent government, the abuſe 
or the right improvement of them. The actions 
of men, or accidental and trivial emergences in 
company, may be improved to uſeful purpoſes. 
From ſeeing "the perſons ſolicitous for the moſt 
honourable 
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honourable places at an entertainment, Chriſt 
made an eaſy tranſition to the propriety and ad. 
vantages of humility ; from the hoſpitality of the 
entertainer, to the ſuperior excellence of deeds of 
*compaſſion ; - and the feaſt leading one of the com- 
pany to reflect on the value of ſpiritual enjoyments, 

Chriſt thence took occaſion to warn them of the 
danger of their excluding themſelves from theſe by 
rejecting the goſpel J. The fituation of any per- 
ſon whom a miniſter meets with, or who happens 
to be ſpoken of, gives an opportunity for familiar 
obſervations. concerning the duties and the tempta- 
tions of proſperity or ee or of ſome Nr 
karity of circumſtances. , - 


A time of ſickneſs or of any kind of diſtreſs, 
a ſeaſon or an inſtance of mortality, the rife or the 
fall of a known individual, ſuggeſt even to the ge- 
nerality ſome thoughts of the vanity of the world, 
the viciſlitudes of human affairs, the ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty ot lite, the approach of death: and 
thus give a_ miniſter the moſt obvious and natural 
occaſions, very trequently recurring, of inſtilling 
into any of his people who happen to fall in his 
way, ſuch ſentiments on theſe ſubjects as may 
awaken attention to them, and _ the als in- 
er on erg * $6477 
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The birth of a child, or the ſight of a family 
of children, gives a direct occaſion of ſuggeſting 
obſervations concerning the proper methods of 


education, the duties of parents, the nature of 


baptiſm, its deſign, and the obligations which it 


lays men under to holineſs, 


There are ſuhjects belonging to religion, and of 
great importance, which a miniſter will not perhaps 
find either ſo frequent 'or ſo dire& occaſions of 
liting inſenſibly into, and in which it is, not- 
withſtanding, neceſſary ſometimes to give inſtruc- 
tion: ſuch as, the whole diſpenſation of man's 
redemption, and all the peculiar doctrines of reve- 


lation. Theſe, whenever he judges it neceſſary, 


he may very properly introduce without ſeeking for 
any occaſion, or on a very flender occaſion. But 
even theſe he will find occaſions! of introducing ſo 
naturally as to take off the appearance of deſign, 


when that appearance might do harm. Such 


objects or occurrences as would ſerve for apt illuſ- 
trations of ſuch ſubje&s, may, by a little ſkill and 
addreſs, be ſo managed as to furniſh a handle for 


paſſing to them. On little children being brought 


to him, Chriſt very naturally entered on the inno- 
cence, humility, and docility, which became his 


diſciples, or prepared men for becoming ſuch, and 
the privileges belonging to thoſe who poſſeſs theſe 


qualities. From meat and drink, he led the 
people's 
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people's thoughts to ſpiritual nouriſhment by means 
of his doctrine, and participation in the bleſſings of 
his kingdom, expreſſed in metaphors riſing out of 
the occaſion *, From the waſhing of the body, he 
led them to the purification of the heart *. Seeing 
his diſciples catching fiſh, he paſſed to the employ. 
ment of bringing men to his religion, to the inter. 
mixture of good and bad men in his church, and 


to the final ſeparation of them at the day of judg. 
ment ©, On obſerving the indications of approach. _ 
ing ſummer in the trees before him, he intimated 


the approach of his kingdom, and the ſigns of it ©, 
On ſeeing the fields ripe for harveſt, he ſpeaks of 


the ſpiritual harveſt in which his diſciples were to 


be employed. From Herod's imprudent expedi- 


tion againſt the ſuperior forces of the king of 


Arabia, and his conſequent defeat, he takes occa- 
ſion to ſhew the danger of not conſidering before- 
hand the difficulties of religion . On the frequency 
of robberies in a particular place and period, he 
builds the beautiful _ appoſite * of the 
benevolent Samaritan, i. N 4 


— tun and moral' fubjefts, that ſhould 


bu preferred which is moſt ſuitable to the ſituation 
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cerning them are addreſſed: and among ſubjects 


equally ſuitable to his ſituation, that ſhould at any 
time be choſen, which there is the moſt natural 
occaſion of introducing. The manner both of 


| introducing and of inculcating inſtructions, ſhould 


likewiſe be adapted to the character and circums 
ſtances of the perſon for whoſe benefit they are 
intended. Some private inſtruction a miniſter 
ought to give to all who are committed to his 


care: but to ſome he will have acceſs, and may 


with propriety give it more frequently than to 
others. It will be peculiarly uſeful to take every 
opportunity of giving it to the young: their mo- 
deſty will diſpoſe them to liſten to it; and the 
pliableneſs of their minds will contribute to its 


having a great influence 7 them!“. 


Private inſtruction may be given to perſons at 
their work, by the road, or in any ſituation. If a 
miniſter only keep it in his view as a part of his 
duty, he may apply to ſome perſon or other of his 
pariſh almoſt every day, without any trouble or 


inconvenience to himſelf. He may turn it into 


little more than amuſement. A walk or a ride 
may be made the means of holding ſome uſeful 
converſation with ſome of his people. This, he 
ſhould lay it down as a rule to himſelf not to omit 

altogether 
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- altogether for any day, without a good reaſon; 1 
mean not, that a miniſter ſhould converſe with his 
people upon none but religious ſubjects: what has 
been ſaid concerning his ſeizing occaſions for intro. 
ducing them implies, on the contrary, that he 
| ſhould often talk with them on other ſubjects; and 
it is by entering freely into them, and purſuing 
them, that he will be beſt able to give them ſuch a 


turn as may moſt favour the eaſy and natural intro. 
duction of his inſtructions. Neither do I mean, 
that he ought at all times to turn his ordinary con- 
verſation with them into a religious ſtrain, or to 
moralize on whatever occurs or happens to be 


ſaid. This would be ſtiff and affected; and it 
would be forbidding and diſguſting. But between 


this extreme and the other extreme of neglecting 
all ſerious converſation, all application of common 
and incidental things to purpoſes of piety and 
morality, there is certainly a proper mean : and 


this mean is, to do ſo on every fit occaſion, and to 


watch for occaſions of doing ſo where it is neceſſary 


or likely to prove uſeful. 


A perſon may do a great deal, through the 
courſe of his education and ſtudies, in qualifying 
himſelf for this method of private inſtruction. In 


odbrder td this, he ſhould be careful to ſtore his mind 


with juſt and ſtriking ſentiments on all religious and 
moral ſubjects; and to digeſt them ſo well, as to 
be able to recollect them quickly when occaſion 


calls for them, and to expreſs them with eaſe and 


perſpicuity. 
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fenen He may likewiſe receive : conſiderable 
aſſiſtance from books, even with reſpe& to the 


particular inſtructions ſuitable to common objects 


and incidents, and the proper manner of taking 


occaſion from theſe to introduce them. There are 
many excellent books on the works of nature 
conſidered preciſely as diſplaying the perfections 
and providence of God; in which there are like- 
wiſe ſome inſtances of tranſitions from theſe to 
other ſubjects of religion. Acquaintance with ſuch 
books will furniſh you with a variety of inſtructive 
ſentiments adapted to many common occaſions, , 
and point out natural methods of applying them 
when ſuch occaſions occur. There are alſo books 

written with a profeſſed deſign to ſpiritualize or to 
moralize the functions and occurrences of parti- 
cular occupations, or particular ſituations. Moſt 
of theſe are exceptionable in reſpect of the nature 
of the inſtructions deduced, which are too often 
accommodated to the peculiarities of ſome one 
party ſyſtem, and even that none of the beſt; and 
ſuch inſtructions you ſhould wholly and carefully 
avoid borrowing. Moſt of them likewiſe are often 
too fanciful, forcing an application of things to 
purpoſes to which they are not appoſite; in this 
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they ought not to be imitated : at the ſame time, 
a remoter relation or a leſs perfect analogy will 
juſtify a tranſition from one ſubject to another in 


the eaſe of private converſation, than could render 


it allowable or prevent its appearing far-fetched in 

a written compoſition. From ſuch books, not. 
withſtanding all their faults, much aſſiſtance may, 
by a judicious and wary ſelection, be procured, 
In moſt books on religious and moral ſubjects, 


ſentiments are frequently illuſtrated by images and 


compariſons drawn from familiar natural objects or 
from the incidents of common life ; and from 
every inſtance of this, one may receive a hint for 


| ſome occaſional inſtruction : he has only to invert 


the order of the train of thought, to begin with 


that which furniſhes the i image of compariſon, and 


from it to paſs to the religious ſentiment; whatever 


is an apt illuſtration of any ſubject, may be im- 


proved into an occaſion of naturally enough intro- 
ducing that ſubject into converſation. You have 
acceſs not only to ſuch aſſiſtances in preparing yours 
ſelves for giving private inſtructions, but likewiſe 
to exerciſes fit for beginning and forming a habit of 
{kill in giving them. You may take notice of any 
thing which falls in your way that would afford a 
miniſter an opportunity for it, or you may ſuppoſe 
any ſituation, any incident, or any converſation 

that you pleaſe; and you may conſider deliberately 
in what manner, if you ſhould really meet with it, 
you could turn it into a religious channel, or in a 
familiar and ealy ſtrain pee uſeful inſtructions 
from 
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from it : you may commit the whole to writing juſt 
as you think it ought to paſs or would naturally 
| paſs in the circumſtances ſuppoſed: you may make 
trials of this ſort on a great variety of * 
and in different manners; ſometimes only ex 
preſſing the ſuppoſed ſituation, and hinting the 
inſtruction for which you would take occaſion from 
it; ſometimes extending the inſtruction at greater 
length ; and ſometimes carrying on the whole 
minutely in the way of dialogue. Such exerciſes, 
however unuſual, may be very properly intro- 
duced into ſchools of Theology, and will be very 
uſeful. Each of you may attempt ſomething of 
this kind; the choice of the occaſion, the ſubject, 
and the manner of proſecution, I leave entirely to 
yourſelves, but defire that you may all give ſome 
| ſpecimen. It will require attention to, or reflec- 
tion on, common objects and ordinary incidents; 
and in your firſt eſſays it may require a good deal 
of thought and ſtudy, and even repeated efforts, 
before you ſucceed ; but accuracy of compoſition 
is totally unneceſſary, and would rather be im- 
proper. You may write down many ſuch ſpecimens 
in private, when you have leiſure or inclination for 
it, or when you meet with any ſtriking occaſion ; 
and you may reviſe them afterwards both for cor- 
rection or improvement, and for fixing them in 
your thoughts, By this means you will ſoon be in 
poſſeſſion of abundance' of materials for private 
inſtruction on moſt of the occaſions that can occur 
in a mals and you will become gradually accuſ- 
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tomed to diſcern the proper occaſions for giving 
ſuch inſtruction, the nature of the inſtructions. 
which will ſuit them, and the beſt ways of paſſing 
from the one to the other. You may do more; 
you may ſometimes have an opportunity of actually 
giving inſtruction to ſuch as are younger or leſs 


knowing than yourſelves ; and will readily acknow. 


lege themſelves your inferiors ; and you may find 
the moſt natural and favourable opportunities of 
giving it explicitly, or at leaſt of ſuggeſting it, 
without any riſk of incurring an imputatjon of 
pedantry, affectation, or aſſuming. What it 
is the duty of a miniſter frequently to ſeek out 
occaſions of doing, it cannot be improper that 
a candidate for the miniſtry ſhould with modeſty 
and delicacy attempt doing when the occalion 
invites it. 


Thus qualified, in the firſt place, for giving pri- 
vate and occaſional inſtructions; and, next, dili- 
gent in giving them in the manner, at leaſt on the 
principles, which J have pointed out; a miniſter 
ſhall be always doing ſomething for promoting the 
happineſs of mankind, by diffuſing impreſſions of 
truth and goodneſs; and may conclude every day 
with the pleaſing reflection, that he has not loſt it. 
This employment will likewiſe have the ſtrongeſt 
tendency to his own improvement in all goodneſs: 
for by means of it, thoſe moral and religious ſen- 
timents, maxims, motives, and conſiderations, an 
| habitual ſenſe of which is the ſpring whence all 
virtuous 
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- virtuous affections and actions flow, will be ren- 


dered familiar to him, will be always in readineſs 
to come into his thoughts, to make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on his heart, and to exert their influence 


in regulating his whole conduct. 


Szcr. III. 


Private Exhorfation. 


EXHORTATION is often joined, in ſcripture, with 
teaching or inſtruction; and often ſeparately re- 


commended as a duty incumbent upon paſtors. 


« Give attendance to exhortation ', Exhort with 
« all long-ſuffering”. Theſe things ſpeak and 
« exhort".” There is the ſame evidence from ſcrip- 
ture that it ſhould be performed privately as well 


as publicly; and the ſame reaſons of neceſſity 


and of utility hold good for the performance 
of it. 


To exhort men, is to excite them to the practice 
of their ſeveral duties. Teaching and exhortation, 
though different in idea, will run inſenſibly into 


each other; and it will be impoſſible to perform the 


one aright, without intermixing the other. As all 


the principles of true religion are of a practical 
nature, 
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nature, they cannot be properly illuſtrated without 


pointing out their influence on practice; and men 


cannot be urged to perform their duties, but by 
inſiſting on thoſe principles of religion which are 


the proper motives to the performance of them. 
On this account, all the general obſervations which 


have been made, concerning the manner of intro. 


ducing and conducting private inſtruction, are 
equally applicable to private exhortation, and need 


not be repeated. But ſtill theſe two duties are in 


ſome reſpects different, and therefore ſome peculiar 


_ obſervations may be made concerning this latter. 


A miniſter ſhould endeavour almoſt every day to 
meet with ſome or other of his people, and take 


occaſion to admonith and exhort them, to ſtir them 
up to the practice of ſome duty, to give them ſome 
plain directions for their conduct. 


In order to perform this duty properly, it is firſt 
of all neceſſary that a miniſter diſcover the parti- 
cular ſituation and character of the perſon to whom 
he addrefles himſelf, and that he adapt his admo- 
nitions careſully to them: for the fame ſort of 
exhortations does not ſuit all; and that may be 


| uſeleſs or hurtful to one, which is profitable to 
another. As no two men are abſolutely undiſtin- 


guiſhable in their faces, though every face be com- 


poſed of the ſame features; fo, though the powers 


of human nature, which are the ingredients in 


character, be poſſeſſed in common by all men, yet 


by means of the different degrees in which they are 
| 14 poſſeſſed, 
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poſſeſſed, of the different form which they aſſume, 


and of the different ways in which they are com- 


bined, they produce ſuch. an infinite variety of 
characters, that no two are perfectly alike. This 
renders it difficult to become acquainted with 
human characters, and requires the deepeſt inſight 
into human nature. But without this it is impoſe 
ſible to apply to men with propriety or ſucceſs, 


One kind of vegetables requires one ſort of culture, 


and another a ſort totally different. One kind of 
food ſuits the conſtitution of one animal, but 
not that of another. What is wholefome to a man 
of one temperament, would be almoſt poiſonous to 
a perſon of an oppoſite habit. In like manner, 
that may be a proper direction to one, which is 
entirely uſeleſs to another; and that may be a 
prevailing motive to one, which would have no 
weight with another. To pay a due regard to this, 
and to be aſſiduous in giving each perſon admoni- 
tions and directions peculiarly ſuited to himſelf, is 


to come up to the ſcripture characters of a paſtor. 


It is to be © a faithful and wiſe ſteward, ruling 


cover God's houſehold, and giving them their 


portion of meat in due ſeaſon*.” It is to be 
* a workman- that needeth not to be aſhamed, 


* rightly dividing the word of truth“. 


| It is impoſſible, in diſcourſes of this kind, to 
point out all the variety of characters and ſituations 
| that 


wo 
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that you will meet with in a pariſh, or to explain 
the proper method of applying to each. That I 
may not however leave you quite at a loſs, but at 
leaſt give you ſome hints to excite your aun minds 
to purſue this ſubjett in a Row manner, I ſhalt 
mention a few 1 0 


Lou muſt admoniſh young and old perſons in 


different ways. With reſpect to the former, you 


may reaſonably aſſume a conſiderable degree of 
authority, and urge them, with a ſort of ſeverity, 
to virtue and improvement. Age claims a reſpect 
which is ſcarcely conſiſtent with this in ordinary 

cafes, and will be moſt eſſectually wrought upon by 
 ifitreaty, and mild unaſſuming addreſſes ; and 
therefore the apoſtle himſelf directs Timothy not 
to © rebuke an elder, but to intreat him as a 
c father.” You muſt admoniſh the poor ſo as 
to ſhew them that you do not deſpiſe them for 


their poverty, and ſo as not to give them an 


 unealy feeling of it; and you muſt endeavour to 
- comfort them under it; to guard them againſt the 
dejection, diſcontent, peeviſhneſs, and diſhoneſty, 
which are apt to ariſe from that ſtate, The rich, 
on the other hand, are to be addreſſed, ſo as to 


ſſew that you have no admiration or awe of their 


wealth ; they are to be warned freely againſt the 
ſaniry, pride, and confidence, .to which their 
|  fituation 
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ſituation leads, and urged ſtrongly to that gene- 
roſity, beneficence, and alms- giving, for which 
their circumſtances afford opportunities; and 
therefore the apoſtle, giving Timothy directions 
concerning his behaviour to them, does not ſay 
intreat, but charge them that are rich in this 
« world, that they be not high-minded ',”” &c, It 
can never be right to ſtand in awe of their riches, 
or to addreſs them in a manner that would ſeem to 
imply this; but it may be often prudent to ſoothe. = 
chem by the ſoftneſs of your exhortations, as David 
calmed the evil ſpirit of Saul by the charms of 
muſic. Some men are naturally diſpoſed to giddi- 
_ neſs, levity, and thoughtleſs mirth ; to theſe the 
language of ſcripture is, Wo unto you that 
laugh now, for ye ſhall mourn and weep*.” 
In conformity to this, a miniſter muſt often pro- 
poſe to ſuch the importance, the difficulties, and 
the threatenings of religion, that they may be 
excited to ſeriouſneſs. Others are naturally of a 
ſorrowful and melancholy caſt ; the. pleaſures and 
the rewards of religion muſt be frequently exhibited 
to them, that they may be encouraged in welk 
doing. Some are naturally forward and even 
impudent, others are modeſt and baſhful; theſe 
muſt be treated in very different ways. The for- 
mer can be affected only by ſevere and peremptory 

injunctions; the latter will be touched with the 
7 "368 6 _n HS mildeſt 
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mildeſt infinuations, Some men are of a ſangulne 


and -confident temper; others, of a timorous 


and diffident turn: the former are to be made ſen. 
ſible of their weakneſs; that their preſumption may 
not precipitate them into fin 3 the latter muſt be 


rendered leſs ſenſible of it before they will ſo much 


as attempt their duty. All motives which tend to 


fe depreſs the mind are proper for the former; thoſe 


which rouſe and invigorate it, for the latter. In a 
word, the patient and impatient, the benevolent 
and the envious, the meek and the paſſionate, the 
humble and the proud, the reſolute and the 
wavering, the active and the indolent, the peace- 


able and the turbulent, the proſperous and the 
afflicted, the maſter and the ſervant, the parent 


and the child, the man who ſins deliberately and 
he who is ſurpriſed into ſin by a ſudden paſſion or 
_ © the power of temptation, muſt be all treated in 
very different manners. Both the nature of the 
admonitions and exhortations which are given, 
and the manner in which they are given, muſt 


be varied according to every variety of temper and 
ſituation in perſons. In order to be able thus to 


vary them, a miniſter muſt obſerve carefully what 


directions each of his people ſtands moſt in need 
of, and how they are wrought upon and affected 
in the ordinary concerns of life. Natural prudence 
joined with careful experience will enable him by 
degrees to give them all ſuch exhortations as they 

| ſtand in need of, in a proper manner. He ſhould 
ſpare no pains in ane = diverſity of human 


ans if 
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characters, and the manner of application which 
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each requires. The beſt aſſiſtance that you can 


obtain in tliis, is to attend carefully to the parti - 
cular directions which the ſcriptures any where give 


to different claſſes of people, and to the manner in 
which they give them. By the careful ſtudy of 
theſe, you will be able to make out for yourſelves 


rules for all the variety of matter and manner that 


can be needful in your private exhortations in any 


pariſh; and if you endeavour to render the rules 


which you thus deduce, familiar to yourſelves, eſpe- 


cially by writing them down and reading them fre- 


quently oyer, you will not be wholly at a loſs for 
executing this part of your duty, even at your 
firſt ſettlement in a pariſh, and a little experience 
will enable you to apply them to all parucules vun 
readily and becomingly. 10 


It vill be proper to obſerve farther, that ri | 


each peculiarity of character and fituation may 
require one manner of addreſs as moſt ſuitable to 
it, yet a miniſter ſhould not confine himſelf en- 
tirely to that one manner, but ſhould- imitate the 
apoſtles, whom we find often ſoothing, intreating, 
beſeeching, exhorting, commanding, threatening, 
thoſe to whom they write, almoſt in the ſame 
breath and on the ſame ſubject. In like manner, 


2 miniſter ſhould try every way with thoſe: with 


whom he converſes, touch as it were every ſtring, 
uſe every topic and every manner of addrels, till at 
laſt he hit on one which ſhall be eſfectual. It will 


be peculiarly neceſſary for a | miniſter to try this 
8 85 method 
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method at firſt, till he become pretty well ac. 
quainted with the charaQers of his pariſhioners ; 
and the making frequent trials in this way will 
enable him by degrees to diſcover their characters 
and the proper way of dealing with them. But 
even after he has diſcovered this, it will be often 
very proper to try the ſame variety of method; 
for men are ſo capricious, and liable to ſo many 
different humours, that what has great influ- 
ence with them at one time, will have none at 
another. 


It will be of great importance for the right dif 
charge of this duty, private exhortation, that a 
miniſter obtain from people themſelves an account 


of their peculiar temper, and of the difficulties 


which they meet with in the virtuous conduct of 
life. It is no eaſy matter to obtain this; for ſince 
the particular confeſſion eſtabliſhed in the Popiſh 
church, and productive of very ill effects, was 
laid aſide, Chriſtians have run into an oppoſite 
extreme, productive of almoſt as ill effects. In- 
| ſtead of laying open the ſtate of their ſouls to 
their miniſters, they endeavour all they can to 
conceal it from them; ſo far are they from 
acquainting them with the vices to which they find 
themſelves expoſed, or the temptations which they 
find it difficult to reſiſt ; from telling them, for 
inſtance, that they find themſelves covetous, paſ- 
ſionate, revengeful, envious, or the like; and 
from aſking their advice concerning the means by 
which they may withſtand theſe vices, and culti- 
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vate me oppoſite virtues. In order to avoid the 
inconvenience of this, a miniſter ſhould keep an 


| eye on the conduct of his pariſhioners, in ordinary 


life, that he may obſerve every opening that he 
can find into their characters. He ſhould likewiſe 
encourage them in all the ways he can, to lay their 


| hearts open to him, to conſult” him, to aſk his 


advice in matters of practice. Beſides, when he 
is engaged in converſation with them, if he poſſeſs 
the addreſs which is neceſſary for the execution of 
his office (and this addreſs it is certainly his duty to 


ſtudy), he will, by aſking queſtions, and by innu- 
merable methods which occaſion will ſuggeſt to 
him, diſcover their character and ſituation, in a 


great meaſure whether they will or not. But if a 
miniſter be really intent on diſcovering the varieties 


of temper and circumſtances among his people, 


he will perhaps find that it is owing as much to the 
miniſter as to the people, that they are generally ſo 
averſe, or at leaſt ſo careleſs in aſking the advice of 
their paſtor concerning eve:y important ſtep of 
their lives. If he, ſhould find this to be the caſe, 
if he ſhould find them ready to inform him of their 
ſituation, and to aſk his advice, by his giving them 
proper encouragement to do it, he will thus obtain 
a very great advantage for admoniſhing and exhort- 
ing them, ſo as ee their real nnn 
and falyation, | | 
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might the better underſtand their nature; but 


repeat, that they are not to be in fact disjoined in 


practice; every inſtruction ſhould end in exhort. 


: ations or admonitions; and every exhortation 
ſhould be ſupported with proper inſtructions. The 
apoſtles command miniſters both to“ teach and to 


* exhort with all authority.” A miniſter ſhould 


always behave ſo as to command the reſpect of his 


people, and he ſhould maintain all the authority to 


which that entitles him, in his whole intercourſe 
with them. The exertion of ſome degree of this 
authority will often be neceſſary for keeping thoſe 
with whom he converſes, from declining the ſub- 


jects which he chooſes to introduce, and running 


off to others which better ſuit their reliſh. The 
moſt effectual way to ſupport this authority, ſo as 
to gain attention to a man's private inſtructions and 
 admonitions, is to ſhew that they proceed from a 
warm love to them, and a deep concern for their 
eternal intereſts. | 


I will n this ſubject with repediing] that 

a miniſter ſhould lay it down as a rule to ſpend 
ſome part of every day, except when a good rea- 
fon prevents it, in giving private inſtructions and 


exhortations in this manner to ſome or other of 
his people, as he can meet with them. It will 


really. be very little labour to him; it will rather 


be a pleaſure, if he be fired with the true ſpirit of 


his calling, and find his people docile and tract- 


_— which if they ſhould not be at firſt, this 
method 
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method will probably very ſoon render them. But 
if any man think the ſpending a part of moſt days 
in this manner an inſupportable drudgery, let him 
recollect that the end of the miniſtry is to render 
men fit for heaven ; let him judge whether all that 
we have preſcribed be more than ſufficient for the 
attainment of this end. If he think it is, he has 
never conſidered the difficulty and importance of 
the end; and if he be not willing fox the fake of it 
to take all the trouble that we have mentioned, he 
is not, till he change his ſentiments, capable of 
fulfilling the miniſtry of the goſpel, ſo as to ſave 
either himſelf or others. 


Sec. IV. 
f 07 Caunſelling. 


AxoTHrR private duty of the paſtoral office, 
which may indeed be regarded as a branch of the 


former, but is at the ſame time ſo peculiar in its 
nature as to deſerve a ſeparate illuſtration, i is coun- 
felling, or giving people advice in cafes of con- 
ſcience, which they may propoſe to their miniſter. 
We have the example of the apoſtles for this duty, 


particularly of the apoſtle Paul, with reſpect to dif. 
tinQtions of meats and days'*, and with reſpect to mar- 
| riage. 


AE 
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riage . We ſhall content ourſelves with making 4 
very few obſervations on it, ſuch chiefly as may 
prevent the abules of it. 


When conſcience or the mona faculty! is exer. 
ciſed about a man's own actions and temper, it 
makes him ſolicitous to know beforehand how he 
may act aright in particular circumſtances, and 
anxious afterwards to diſcover whether he has 
acted right; whether he ought to approve or con- 
demn himſelf, and what judgment he may juſtly 
form concerning the general temper and ſtate of 
his ſoul. The repreſentation of the circumſtances 
on which this deciſion depends, is termed a caſe of 
conſcience ; a caſe in which a man wants to have 
his conſcience informed and directed. To counſel, 
is to give ſafe and ſeaſonable advice in ſuch a caſe, 
to deal aright with men's conſciences as to the 
guilt of their ſins, Before the Reformation, there 
was a court for this very purpoſe, called the Peni- 
tential court, as well as another, the Eccleſiaſtical 
court, for judicial caſes. The latter had for its 
object public offences, and for its end the enjoin- 
ing of public penances for the ſatisfaction of the 
church, and had rules adapted to theſe ; the former 
regarded ſuch cafes as were not public, aimed at 
the private direction of penitents, and had rules 
different from thoſe of the other court, and adapted 


to 
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to the peculiarity of its own object and end, but 
chiefly calculated for proportioning the kind and 
degree of private penances to the nature of 
offences, the circumſtances of perſons and actions, 


and the meafure of contrition. In the reformed 


churches, ſuch courts are with good reaſon abo- 
liſhed ; and in ours, any formal abſolution by the 
miniſter is in fuch caſes diſcharged. But for every 
miniſter it is neceſſary to be able to ſettle doubting 
conſciences, to compoſe the troubled, and to put 
men into the beſt method of repenting, and avoid- 
ing fin for the future*. Caſes of conſcience may 
be reduced to two general clafles ; ſuch as regard 


- man's conduct in a particular inſtance, and 


ſuch as regard the general ſtate of a man's ſoul. 


Firſt, a man's conſcience may be at a loſs to 
determine, what ought to be his conduct in ſome 


particular ſituation, or to decide upon reflection, 
whether he has acted right in that ſituation. 


There is often real occaſion for doubts on this 


ſubject: for it is obſervable, that juſtice is almoſt 


the only virtue which admits of abſolutely preciſe 
and accurate rules, The rules of almoſt all the 
reſt are much more looſe and indeterminate ; they 
admit of many exceptions, and require a variety 
of modifications; almoſt as numerous as the cir- 
cumſtances 


* 
. 


4 Stillingfleet, vol. i. c. 3. p. 211. 
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cumſtances in which they are to be reduced to 
practice. The former are therefore compared, 
by an ingenious author, to the rules of grammar, 


which are determinate, and may be learned fo as 
to be infallibly obſerved in every caſe ; the latter, 


to thoſe rules which critics lay down for the attain- 


ment of what is ſublime and elegant in compo. - 


fition, and which preſent us rather with a general 


idea of the perfection we ought to aim at, than 


afford us any certain and infallible directions for 
acquiring it. A perſon therefore honeſtly diſpoſed 
to do his duty, may often be at a loſs to know 
what piety, generoſity, friendſhip, gratitude, re- 
quires of him in a particular ſituation. The diſh. 
culty is increaſed by this circumſtance, that 
written laws, whether divine or human, muſt be 


expreſſed in general terms, and the application of 


them to particular caſes muſt be left to men them- 


ſelves. There is perhaps no virtue except juſtice, 


which admits of more preciſe rules than gratitude; 


yet a very little reflection will make the difficulty 


that we have hinted at, obvious. If a benefactor, 
ſuppoſe, attended you in your ſickneſs, ought you 


- to attend him in his? or can you fulfil the obliga- 


tion of gratitude, by making a return of a different 
kind? If you ought to attend him, how long 
ought you to attend him ? The ſame time that he 
attended you, or longer, and how much longer: 
If your friend lent you money in your diſtreſs, 


ought you to lend him money in his? How 
much ought you to lend him? When ought you 
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to lend it to him? and for how long a time? It is 


_ evident that no general rule can be laid down, by 


which a preciſe anſwer can, in all caſes, be given 
to any of theſe queſtions. The difference between 
his character and yours, between his circumſtances 


aud yours,- may be ſuch, that you may be perfectly 


grateful, and yet juſtly refuſe to lend him any 
thing ; and on the contrary, you may be willing 
to lend, or even to give him ten times the ſum 

which he lent you, and yet juſtly be accuſed of 
the blackeſt ingratitude, and of not having fulfilled 
the hundredth part of the obligation you lie under. 
This want of preciſion in the rules of moſt moral 
and chriſtian virtues has diſpoſed perſons of tender 
conſciences to defire determinate directions for 
their conduct in particular inſtances, and has diſ- 


poſed others to turn caſuiſtry into a ſcience for their 


direction, The cultivation of this ſcience was 
greatly promoted in the middle and latter ages of 
the church, by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of auricular 
confeſſion. « By that inſtitution the moſt ſecret 


actions, and even the thoughts of every perſon, 
- which could be ſuſpected of receding, in the ſmalleſt 


degree, from the rules of chriſtian purity. and 
virtue, were to be revealed to the confeſſor. The 
confeſſor informed his penitents, whether, and in 
what reſpect they had violated their duty, and 
what pennance it behoved them to undergo, 
before he could abſolve them in the name of the 


- offended Deity. 'To be qualified to be a confeſſor, 


was a neceſſary part of the ſtudy of divines ; and 
+4. they 
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they were thence. led to collect caſes of nice and 


delicate fituations, in which it is hard to determine 


how to act. Such collections they thought might 
be of uſe, both to the directors of conſciences, and 
to thoſe who were to be directed. 


It happened, however, as niight have been ex- 
pected, that the want of preciſion in the rules for 
the exerciſe of molt virtues in particular ſituations, 
which ſeemed to render caſuiſtry neceſſary, ren- 


dered it at the fame time imperfect, and in a great 


meaſure uſeleſs; for it made it impoſſible to lay 
down exact and preciſe rules for the direction of 
every circumſtance of men's behaviour. It was 
hinted before, that one virtue, juſtice, admits of 


very exact rules. Theſe are ſubject to no excep- 


tions or modifications, but ſuch as may be aſcer- 
tained as accurately as the rules themſelves, and 
generally indeed flow from the very ſame prin- 
ciples. What we ought in ſtrict juſtice to per- 


form, how much we ought to perform, when 


and where we ought to perform it, the whole 
nature and circumſtances of the action preſcribed, 
are all preciſely fixed and determined. Accord- 
ingly, the whole of juriſprudence is employed 
in- determining the particular laws of juſtice ; 


and as long as we keep to the preciſe prin- 
ciples and views of juriſprudence, it is eaſy to de- 


termine them with abſolute certainty and perfect 
exactneſs. The principles of juriſprudence lead a 
Po to conſider, only what the man to whom the 

obligation 
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obligation is due ought to think himſelf entitled 
to exact by force, what every impartial ſpectator 
would approve of him for exacting, what a judge 
or arbiter, to whom he had ſubmitted his cauſe, 
and who had undertaken to do him juſtice, ought 
to oblige the other perſon to ſuffer or to perform. 
But even with reſpe& to juſtice, caſuiſtry does 
not give ſo clear deciſions; it is not its aim to 
teach a man how he mult act ſo as to avoid deſerv- 


ing external puniſhment, but how he muſt act fo 


as to be a good man, and to deſerve praiſe by his 
exact and ſcrupulous behaviour, Caſuiſts do not 
conſider ſo much what it is that might properly be 
exacted by force, as what it is that the perſon who 
owes the obligation ought to think himſelf bound 
to perform from the moſt ſacred and ſcrupulous 


regard to the general rules of juſtice, and from the 


moſt conſcientious dread, either of wronging his 
neighbour, or of violating the integrity of his own | 
character. To decide matters of conduct in this 
point of view is of much greater delicacy, and the 
deciſion muſt be more indeterminate. An inſtance 


that is very commonly debated will illuſtrate this. 


A highwayman, by the fear of death, obliges a tra- 
veller to promiſe him a ſum oſ money. Is ſuch a 
promiſe, extorted in this manner by unjuſt force, 
to be regarded as obligatory? Conſider it merely 


as a queſtion of juriſprudence, the deciſion can 


admit of no doubt. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that the highwayman can be entitled to uſe force 
to conſtrain the other to perform. To extort the 
promiſe 
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promiſe was a crime that deſerved ſevere puniſh, 
ment; and to extort the performance of it would 
only be adding a new crime to the former. To 
ſuppoſe that a judge ought to enforce the 8. 
tion of ſuch promiſes, or that a magiſtrate ought to 
allow them to ſuſtain action at law, would be the 
molt ridiculous of all abſurdities. But if we con- 
ſider it as a queſtion of caſuiſtry, as a caſe of con- 
ſcience in which a.good man wants direCtion, it will 
not be ſo eaſily determined. Whether a man does 
not owe ſome regard even to. a promiſe thus 
unjuſtly extorted, from a reſpect to his own dig- 
nity and honour, trom abhorrence of all treachery 
and falſehood, may very readily be made a queſtion, 
and has divided the opinions of caſuiſts. Accord- 
ing to the ſentiments of good men, ſome regard is 
due to ſuch a promiſe: but it is impoſſible to 
determine how much, by any general rule that will 
apply to all caſes without exception. If the deci- 
ſions of caſuiſts, even concerning caſes of juſtice, 
are thus neceſſarily indeterminate, they mult be 
much more ſo with reſpect to other virtues, which, 
from their very nature, ſcarcely admit of any pre- 
ciſe and accurate rules. But though this circum- 
ance renders caſuiſtry, when formed into a ſcience, 
aud reduced to a ſyſtem, in a great meaſure preca- 
rious and uſeleſs, yet {till it would be of great uſe 
1 that pcople conſulted their miniſter in all points of 
conduct that are of importance. They could . 
reprelent to him the preſent caſe in all its circum- 0 
flanccs; and however diſſicult it is to form 3 
. general 
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general rule of conduct, yet it is eaſy to give particu- 

lar directions for one caſe. Though the deciſions of 
caſuiſts were juſt, weak people could gain little ad- 
vantage by conſulting them, becauſe though multi- 
tudes of caſes are collected in them, yet there is an 
infinite variety of poſſible circumſtances, and it is a 
chance if one be found exactly parallel to the preſent. 
But a miniſter of prudence and virtue may give 
them always a deciſion preciſely ſuited to the pre- 
ſent caſe, and can vary it according to every the 
minuteſt variety of ſituation; and thus accommo- 
date it even to thoſe virtues which admit leaſt of 
preciſe and accurate general rules, 


When a miniſter is conſulted beforehand, he 
ſhould moſt carefully avoid whatever can have the 
remoteſt tendency to teach men to chicane with 
their own conſciences, or to authoriſe by vain 
ſubtleties innumerable evaſive refinements with 
regard to the ſeveral articles of duty. In faQ, 
this is the end to which caſuiſtry has been often 
applied, not to direct the well-meaning to real 
virtue, but to enable the diſhoneſt to explain away 
their duty. He ſhould make it his aim, not ta 
inform men of the loweſt degree of virtue that 
they may take up with, but to animate them to 
what is ſublime and noble in goodneſs. He 
| ſhould not attempt to determine with a frivolous 
accuracy, but endeavour to excite commanding 
emotions, and to infuſe a ſtrong ſpirit of virtue. 
But, 
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But, as the. world goes, a miniſter cannot expe 
to be often conſulted by his pariſhioners, how they 


_ ought to act in particular caſes which are yet 


before them. Men arc not very ready even to 
examine their own conduct before they act, much 
leſs to conſult another about it. It is at that time 
of greateſt importance, that we ſhould have juſt 


views of our actions; but paſſion feldom allows 


us then to confider what we are doing, candidly 


and impartially. It is when the action is over, 
when the paſſions which prompted to it have ſub- 


ſided, that men begin candidly to conſider their 


conduct. Then they oiten reflect on their viola» 


tion of the laws of yirtue, with remorſe, dread, 


and terror: and ſometimes the conſciouſneſs of 


having done wrong is ſuch a load upon their minds, 


| that they are cager to diſburden themſelves to their 


miniſter, and to know his opinion concerning that 
conduct which fills them with ſevere compunction. 
In this caſe a miniſter ought to repreſent their paſt 
conduct to them in its true light, without either 
exaggerating or extenuating it, The former 
would only either irricate them to defend it, or 


fink them into deſpair; and the latter would fayour 


the partial views of it, which they are too apt to 


entertain of their own accord. It ſhould be his 


chief buſineſs to prevent their conſciouſneſs of 


_ guilt from producing vain regret, and to inſtil 


ſuch principles and reſolutions as may ſecure them 
from the like errors for the future, When they 
fiel 
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feel keen remorſe for ſome heinous ſin which they 
have committed, it muſt be cherithed by the 
miniſter till it produce thorough repentance pro- 
portioned to the crime, and fo directed that it may 
moſt effectually produce this. If their remorſe be 
in danger of degenerating into deſpair, it is his 
buſineſs, without diſguiſing the real heinouſneſs of 
their ſin, to inculcate the aſſurance which, not- 
_ withſtanding that, they have of pardon on their 
amendment, | | | 


The ſecond kind of caſes of conſcience are thoſe 
which regard the general ſtate of men's ſouls. It 
is natural that men ſhould be ſolicitous to obtain 
ſome degree of certainty, whether they be in a 
ſtate of grace and reconciliation with God or not. 
But it is not always eaſy, either for themſelves ar 
others, to determine this. Though ſome men 
may, on account of the great uniformity of their 
holineſs, obtain a conſiderable degree of afſurance, 
yet moſt men, by reaſon of the inconſtancy of 
their good conduct, of the frequent repetition of 
fins which they have reſolved to forſake, and of 
other cauſes, can entertain only different degrees of 
hope, and ought not to be encouraged to more. 
There are ſeveral circumſtances which increaſe 
the difficulty of dealing with perſons who propoſe 
caſes of this kind, We ſhall mention a few of 
theſe, and make ſome general obſervations on the 


ſubject. 
The 
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The doubts of men concerning their ſtate are 
generally very much heightened by a ſyſtem of 
principles, exaggerated beyond the truth, with 


which they are all connected, and on which they 


depend. Some of the moſt conſiderable of them 
are theſe. They carry the doctrine of original fin 
ſo far, as to imagine that all men are, for many 
years of their lives, in a ſtate of damnation, and 


wholly deſtitute of all grace; they think that this 


ſtate continues, till they be at a certain period in 
a ſenſible manner converted; by ſtraining ſome 


ſcripture metaphors, they reprefint” converſion to 


themſelves as attended with violent inward pangs, 
and terrors of conſiderable duration; they judge of 
the ſincerity of their converſion and xegeneration 
by the violence of theſe, more than by the general 


tenor of their temper and conduct; when theſe 


wear off, they are cither filled with joy in the con- 


fidence of their being already regenerated, or elſe 


plunged in doubts whether they do not ſtill con- 
tinue in a ſtate of nature. It is neceſſary that a 


miniſter know perfectly the ſet of principles with 


which a perſon's doubts are connected, before he 


can argue with him; and that he do not attempt 


directly to call them in queſticn, even though he 


ſhould not be ſatisfied of their truth, but rather. 


reaſon upon them as much as he can. His chief 


* buſineſs ſhould be, inſenfibly to correct the extra- 
ruagancies of theſe principles, to direct men not to 


judge by their inward pangs and ſorrows, which 
are 
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e are fallacious marks; to turn their attention to 
f their habitual conduct and temper, as the only 
1 {ure criterion, When he finds that their per- 
7 plexity ariſes from their wanting to find in them 
- ſelves ſome myſterious marks of grace, it ſhould be 
l his buſineſs to inculcate on them, that chriſtian and 
; moral virtues are both the only genuine fruits, and 
| the only infallible marks of grace. By bringing 
men to eſtimate their ſtate by this criterion, he will 
render the trial much leſs liable to ambiguity. It 
is likewiſe of importance that a miniſter, in caſes 
of this kind, endeavour to give men right notions 
of converſion; for from wrong conceptions of it, 
many of their perplexities ariſe. In conſequence of 
their exaggerations of the ſet of principles before- 
mentioned, they conſider regeneration as if it were 
a line, on the one ſide of which lies a ſtate of 
damnation,. but croſſing it in a moment as it were, 
they are immediately in a ſtate of grace and falva- 
tion, from which they can never fall. Regene- 
ration muſt therefore be repreſented to them as a 
work that is not accompliſhed all at once, but 
carried on by flow degrees; ſo that it may be 
begun where it is yet very imperfect, and muſt be 
completed by ſtrenuous diligence and the uniform 
practice of holineſs. It muſt be urged, that they 
can never be ſure of their converſion, till it has 
produced this effect; but that every degree of this 
effect is a ſufficient ground of hope that it is begun. 
It is only by ſuch a repreſentation of things, that 
they can be guarded, on the one hand, againſt 

deſpair, 
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4 from thinking themſelves wholly in a 
ſtate of nature; or, on the other hand, againſt 


Me ſecurity or preſumption, from imagining that they 
are ul at once tranſlated into that ſtate of grace, 


from which they are in no danger of apoſtatizing, 


It would be endleſs to mention all the difficulties 
which ariſe from the perverſion of different prin- 


ciples of religion, or all the varieties which, from 
this perverſion, occur in the caſes which will be 
propoſed to miniſters. Prudence and reflection, 
joined with pra, will be the beſt help for 
theſe. | 


It was already hinted, that one will not receive 


a great deal of aſſiſtanee from the writings of . 


caſuiſts, for the diſcharge of this duty. But till 
he may receive ſome. He will however receive 
greatly more from a thorough knowlege of the 


ſcriptures, from a diſtinct comprehenſion of the 


terms of the goſpel covenant, from an extenſive 


view and a ſtrong ſenſe of the meaſures of conduct 


and the propriety of behaviour, 


Bur we muſt mention one circumſtance, which 


greatly increaſes the difficulty of this part of a 


miniſter's buſineſs. It is this, that doubts or fears 


are often joined with bodily diſtemper, with melan- 
choly. When this is the caſe, a doubt about the 


nature of one action, ſometimes comes to coincide 
with a doubt about one's general tate, as in the 
inſtauce which is very common among. melancholy 

perſons, 
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perſons; their ſuſpecting that they have been 
guilty of the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, and 
therefore incapable of forgiveneſs. When perſons 
are ſubject to a melancholy habit, it is not eaſy to 


talk to them in any way that will have any good 


effect. I have been ſometimes diſpoſed to ſuſpect, 
that it would be beſt not to talk with them on 
religious ſubjects at all: for their diſtemper makes 


them miſunderſtand every thing that is ſaid, and 


wreſt even what is moſt comfortable to a ſenſe 
unfavourable to themſelves. Imagination is ſo 
ſtrong in that diſeaſe, that they will be often fully 
convinced that a man has faid juſt the reverſe of 
what he has faid, and that the moſt harmleſs things 
were intended as a plain hint to them that they are 
in a hopeleſs ſtate. There is nothing from which 
they will not take a handle to feed their diſtemper, 
and ſupport their apprehenſions. By this means, a 
miniſter may increaſe their diſorder, while he is 
moſt defirous to allay it. But, on the whole, I am 
inclined to the contrary opinion, that a miniſter 
may, not often indeed, but when either the dif 
ordered perſons, or even thoſe about them, expreſs 
a ſolicitude for it, converſe with them with ſome 
benefit. From his declining it, they might take 
occaſion to draw concluſions more to their own 
diſadvantage, than they could draw from any 
thing he would ſay; as, that he thought them 
unworthy of inſtruction or advice, that he knew 
their ſtate to be hopeleſs, or the like. Though 
they will very probably wreſt all that he ſays into 
M a ſenſe 
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a ſenſe unfavourable to themſelves, ſtill this is no 
worſe than would happen, though he abſtained 
from converſing with them; for the ſame turn of 
imagination will lead them to run into ſimilar 


_ concluſions from their own thoughts, or from 


the moſt indifferent converſation. As there is 
always ſome miſtaken notion or another which 
breeds them uneaſineſs, a miniſter ſhould endea- 


your to rectify it. This will very probably have 


little or no influence on them at the time; but it 
may give them a handle for rectifying their own 
notions, when their diſcaſe begins to wear off, 


The talking with them on this ſubject may ſeem 


to have a tendency to feed their diſtemper ; but 
there is really a neceſſity for humouring it in ſome 


degree; and the eaſe which they receive from 


giving it ſome vent at times, contributes more to 
wear it off, than keeping it always under reſtraint. 
At the ſame time, a miniſter ought to endeavour 


do draw them off inſenſibly from thoſe- ſubjeQs 


which diſtreſs and terrify them, to others more 
indifferent. It will not be eaſy to do this; for 


a melancholy imagination has a great degree of 


obſtinacy in adhering to the ſubjects which give 
it uneaſineſs, and even perſiſts in believing things 


that never had an exiſtence, and in perſuading 


a perſon that he has been guilty of crimes which 


he never once thought of. It may, however, be 
in ſome degree effected, by ſhowing great ſym- 


pathy with them, by humouring their - caprices a 


little, and by other prudent methods, But when 
perſons 


ul 
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ſons are in this diſorder, which ariſes chiefly 
from the body, it is above all of importance, that 
they be kept from being much alone, that they be 
diverted from thinking, and that they be prevailed 
upon to take moderate exerciſe. A miniſter may 
be of uſe to them, by directing thoſe about them 
to put them upon theſe: and by his authority with 
them from his character, and the influence which 
he may gain over them by inſinuating converſation, 
a miniſter may often be more ſucceſsful in perſuad- 
ing them to uſe theſe means of mee their 
health, than others could be. 


To be often thus employed in directing the 
conduct of others in difficult emergencies, in 
teaching them what judgment they ought to form 
of their paſt hehaviour and their ſtate, in diſtin- 
guiſhing needleſs ſcruples from conſcientious care, 
in ſtripping off falſe diſguiſes from what is really 
evil, has a plain tendency to diſpoſe a miniſter 
himſelf to act with a conſtant regard to the rules 
of duty, to live correctly, and frequently to 
review and examine his own temper and actions. 


| sSxor. V. 
Of vjſiting the Micted. 


Tnx conſideration of that one kind of diſtemper 
juſt mentioned, naturally leads us to another duty 
M 2 of 
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of the paſtoral care, Viſiting the afſlicted, par- 


ticularly the ſick. Nature itſelf prompts all men 


ſo ſtrongly to this, as might of itſelf convince us 


that it is peculiarly the duty of a miniſter. But 


the ſcripture likewiſe expreſsly makes it a part of 
his duty, and directs Chriſtians to call for him in 


this ſituation. Is any ſick among you?“ ſays 
the apoſtle James, ** let him call for the elders of 
„ the church, and let them pray over hmm ”,” 


It is a duty of common humanity to ſympathize. 


with perſons in diſtreſs, and to give them all the 
relief which our preſence and the expreſſion of our 
ſympathy can give; a miniſter may likewiſe give 
them ſtill more important relief by his inſtructions 
and advices. Not only ſickneſs, but every kind of 
affliction, temporal loſſes, or the death of relations, 
is an occaſion which merits the preſence and aſſiſt. 
ance of a miniſter. Adverſity of every kind 
demands both ſympathy and conſolation ; and to 
„ weep with thoſe who weep,” and to comfort 
them if poſſible, is a noble employment. Pro- 


ſperity has a natural tendency to produce thought- 


leſſneſs and an unfeeling temper of mind, which 
render men indiſpoſed for receiving good imprel- 
ſions. Adverſity tends to correct this ſtubborn- 
neſs, to render the heart ſoft and pliable, to diſpoſe 
it to ſerious and uſeful reflections, and to fit it for 
receiving a deep impreſſion from religious inſtruc- 

tions 
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tions. and exhortations. A miniſter ſhould there- 
fore regard. the time of adverſity as a favourable 
opportunity, which he ſhould not fail.to feize, of 
doing ſome good to thoſe on whom all he could 


ſay formerly had very little influence. He may 


employ this opportunity in giving them any uſeful 
inſtructions, relating to the whole of their chriſtian 
duty; for they will then be more inclined to liſten 
to them, and to be ſuitably affected with them, than 
at other times. But it is more peculiarly proper 
to ſhow that all afflictions are appointed by the 


| powerful, wiſe, and good providence of God, and 


that none of them can poſſibly befal any man 
without his permiſſion; to explain the wiſe ends 
for which they are appointed, and the uſeful pur- 


poſes to which men may render them ſubſervient 


to themſelves. © Theſe are trite topics; it is taken 
for granted that all men are acquainted with them, 
and all imagine that they believe them. But it is 
plain that they do not produce thoſe effects upon 
the temper of men, which they are naturally fitted 
to produce; and therefore a miniſter ſhould incul- 
cate them in ſuch a way as is fitteſt to make them 
touch the heart. Adverſity of every kind contains 
temptations .to ſome particular vices ; a miniſter 
ſhould make it a great part of his buſineſs, in con- 
verſing with the afflicted, to guard them. againſt 
theſe vices, againſt diſcontent, repining, impa- 
tience, peeviſhnels. Adverſity demands ſome 
duties in a peculiar manner, and either diſpoſes to, 
or gives opportunity for, the exertion of ſeveral 

1 virtues; 
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virtues; it is the natural ſeaſon of conſideration, 
ſeriouſneſs, prayer, ſelf-examination, patience, 
reſignation, To theſe a miniſter ſhould particu, 
larly exhort and excite thoſe afflicted perſons whom 
he viſits, It muſt however be remarked, that 
though it is the duty of a miniſter to inculcate 
theſe things as much as poſſible, yet greatprudence 
is often neceſſary in the manner of introducing 
them. When an affliction is of ſuch a nature as 
to occaſion violent ſorrow or great diſquiet of 

mind, this muſt be in ſome degree abated, before 
men are capable of liſtening ro any thing. The 
weakneſs of nature ſeems to require ſome vent for 
the firſt tranſports of violent paſſions; but its 
demand js much increaſed by this circumſtance, 
that the generality of men never think of reſtraining 
any paſhon, but accuſtom themſelves to indulge 
the preſent impulſe or inclination, eſpecially when 
it is ſtrong and vehement, On this account, when 
a miniſter has frequent and ready acceſs to afflicted 
perſons, it will often be beſt at firſt to allow them 
to give ſcope to their uneaſineſs, only gently check» 
ing ſuch expreſſions of it as are quite extravagant, 
highly indecent, or plainly finful ; and afterwards, 
as they become more compoſed, to inſinuate gradu- 
ally uſeful inſtructions and religious refſections, 
which may both contribute to compoſe them more, 
and, by taking faſt hold of jheir minds in their 
preſent pliable temper, remain with them, and 
actuate their future conduct. But he muſt ſtill 
take care, * that ſoftneſs and docility of T_ 
wine 
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which ſprings from aſliction be worn off, or con- 
ſiderably abated, to propoſe to them, in the 


{trongeſt manner, all the inſtructions which he 


thinks they ſtand in need of, and will now receive 
with greater advantage than at another time. If a 


- miniſter will perform this part of his duty, he muſt 


generally do it without being aſked; for it is not 
entirely cuſtomary to ſend for a miniſter on ſuch 
occaſions : but, by going of his own accord, he 


may furniſh his people with uſeful materials for 


meditation in the time of their diſtreſs, which may 
likewiſe exert themſelves in dredting their whole 


future conduct. 


Almoſt the only ſpecies of diſtreſs in which 


the generality think of deſiring the preſence or 
advice of their miniſter, is ſickneſs; and then too, 


they are often very late of deſiring it. They ſome- 


times defer it till they have loſt all hopes of reco- 


very, and then ſend for him, either to fit them for 
heaven, as it were, by a charm, or to ſee if he can 
allay the terrors which have ſeized upon them in 


the proſpect of death. It is, at any rate, a difficult 


work to deal with thoſe who are juſt ſtepping into 
eternity; but when this circumſlance attends it, it 
renders it much more difficult. In order to pre- 
vent it, a miniſter ſhould not ſtay till he be ſent 
for ; but as ſoon as he hears that any in his pariſh 
are ſick, he ſhould immediately go to them of his 
own accord. By this means, he will have an 
opportunity of examining and exhorting them, 
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while they are yet capable of ſome compoſure of 
thought, and have ſome time before them ; and 
he will contribute to wear out an opinion which 
ſeems to be too prevalent, that they need only a 
prayer from a miniſter in their laſt moments. By 
this means too, he will moſt effectually conſult his 
own eaſe ; for by viſiting the ſick when he can 
render it convenient for him, he will in ſome mea, 
ſure prevent his being ſent for when it is leſs con. 
venient. 


In other churches, there is a particular office 
for this duty preſcribed by authority ; but even 
this does not exhauſt the duty. To run oyer 
“ ſome prayers, and to take leave,” is eaſy, but 
comes not up to the deſign of theſe churches in 
preſcribing it; and the form itſelf ſuppoſes parti- 
cular and ſuitable addreſſes by the miniſter himſelf, 
In all theſe addreſſes he ſhould apply himſelf parti- 
cularly to the ſtate and condition of the perſon 
whom he viſits. 


In every thing that a miniſter ſays to a ſick per- 
ſon, he ought to keep three things ſteadily in view; 
. the influence which it may have on the perſon, if 
dying; the influence which it may have on him, 
if he ſhould recover; and the influence which it 
may have upon perſons in health, who are about 
him. Every thing that can have a bad influence 
in any of theſe ways, muſt be carefully avoided. 


A miniſter muſt Ty. the perſon himſclf againſt 
| ill, 
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ill grounded hopes of mercy on the one hand, and 
againſt deſpair on the other ; he muſt avoid giving 

him any notions that could tempt him to careleſſ- 
neſs and ſecurity, if he ſhould recover, or encou- 
rage him to truſt again to a death - bed repentance; 
and he muſt. be anxiouſly on his guard againſt. 
dropping any thing that can lead ſpectators in the 
leaſt to flatter themſelves, that after having ſpent 
their life in ſin, they may ſet all to rights by a few 
tears, or confeſſions, or prayers, in their laſt hours. 
Any man will very often find it difficult to guard 


his thoughts and expreſſions ſo as to avoid all 


theſe hazards; and therefore every one ſhould 
employ the moſt intenſe and deliberate meditation 


about it. 


* 


There are many ſubjects on which a miniſter 
may properly inſiſt in all his exhortations to ſick 
or dying perſons. He ſhould inculcate on them, 


that diſeaſes are ordered, not by chance, but by 


Divine Providence, either for puniſhment, for 
correction, or for our exerciſe in virtue; and in 
conſequence of this, encourage them to patience, 
perſuade them to reſignation, exhort them to 


examine their conduct, and to reſolve to amend 


what has been faulty in it. He ſhould inſtruct 
them in the nature of death, and inſtill into them 
thoſe ſentiments of the vanity of preſent things, of 
the folly of anxiety about them, of immoderate love 
to them, of endleſs endeavours or unlawful 
methods to procure them, of abuſing them to bad 


purpoſes, 
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purpoſes, of ſinking ourſelves in ſenſual pleaſures, 
which obviouſly ariſe from the conſideration of the 
nature of death, and which, if he can thoroughly 


inſtill them, will enable them either to. leave theſe 


things without regret it they ſhould happen to 
die, or to live above them if they ſhould recover, 
He ſhould lead their view to the important conſe. 
quences of death, as it is our entrance into an 
eternal world; that when they have now a near 
proſpect of it, they may be more ſenſibly ſtruck 
with the ſolemnity of judgment, with the glories 
of heaven, /and with the terrors of hell, and feel 
all their power. He ſhould inſtruct them in that 
preparation which it will appear, from the view of 
its nature, that death requires; an habitual ſupe- 


riority to things external, diſengagement from the 
body and from ſenſual pleaſures, and ſuch a con- 


duct as naturally ſprings from a firm faith in the 
unſeen world. He ſhould alſo explain to them 


fully, and illuſtrate with force, the nature of the 


goſpel covenant ; the bleſſings which God on his 


part propoſes to us, both thoſe which he has 


beſtowed on us in this life as privileges which we 
ought to improve, and by which we ought to be 
excited to the practice of every chriſtian virtue, 


and thoſe which he promiſes in the future world 


as the reward of chriſtian obedience, and the im- 


provement of grace already received; and like- 
wile the terms which God requires from us on our 


part. As it is of the greateſt conſequence to pre- 
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ſo it is of particular importance that perſons have 


a full and lively ſenſe of them in the proſpect of 
death, as they alone can direct their judgment 
concerning themſelves, and be a foundation either 
of ſuch hopes as may comfort and encourage them, 


or of ſuch fears as may rouſe them to do all that is 


yet poſlible for their ſouls. If fick perſons diſ- 


cover any thing which perplexes their minds, or 


any cafes in which, they want to be reſolved, a 


miniſter ought to give them his counſel and aſſiſt. 


ance honeſtly ; but he ought to avoid giving a 
poſitive determination about the final ſtate of their 
ſouls : as he cannot know the heart, he ſhould 
content himſelf with calling upon them to finiſh 
their duty, to do all the good they can in the time 
that remains, and to pray for pardon and accept- 
ance, and with explaining the terms of ſalvation, 
ſo as to give them the principles on which they 
themſelves may, from a careful and conſcientious 
review of their temper and conduct, be enabled 
to judge concerning themſelves; but he has 
nothing to do to meddle with paſſing a final 
ſentence, 


Sometimes a miniſter is called to viſit a fick 
perſon, of whom he knows very little, and of 
whoſe character and converſation he can obtain no 
information beforehand. In this caſe, all He can 
do is, © to lay before him what he ought to be, 
* and remind him to conſult his conſcience what 

| 66 he 
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© he has been;” to repreſent, in a plain and 
ſtriking manner, the general conſiderations which 
have been already mentioned, and particularly the 
terms of the- goſpel covenant; to urge him to 
apply theſe things to himſelf, according as his 
conſcience witneſſes concerning the ſtate of his 
ſoul ; and to exhort him to examine himſelf, to 
begin or perfect his repentance, to confeſs his 
ſins, reſolve againſt indulging them hereafter, and 
implore forgiveneſs; to be reconciled to his neigh- 
bours, and forgive his enemies, to make reſtitution 
to any whom he has wronged, to do all the acts of 
piety and virtue for which he finds opportunity, 
and above all, to take care not to ſin towards the 
end of life ; for if repentance on a death-bed be 
very late for the fins of life, what time is left to 
' repent of ſins committed on a death-bed ? Some- 
times a miniſter, who knew nothing of a perſon 


before he went to viſit him, will, by converling - 


with him, perceive ſome openings into his cha- 
racter, and, by purſuing theſe, may draw out of 
him a more thorough knowlege of his temper ; 
and to this he ſhould accommodate both his inſtruc- 
tions -and exhortations. But as this may not 
always happen, and as every one has not the 
readineſs that is neceſſary for ſuiting himſelf to 
what he diſcovers concerning a man's character 
immediately and wholly off hand, a miniſter 
ſhould do every thing he can to obtain inform- 
ation concerning the character and conduct of 

. | perſons, 
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perſons, before he go to them in their ſickneſs, . 
that he may be able to > apply himſelf ſuitably to 
them. 


Sometimes a miniſter meets with ſick perſons 


the whole tenor of whoſe life gives him ground to 


believe that they are truly good. Some of theſe 
reap in their laſſ hours the fruits of a well-ſpent 
lite; he finds them rejoicing in the approbation of 
a good conſcience, and in the hope of heaven. In 
this caſe, when there is reaſon to judge that their 
joy and hope are well founded, a miniſter has little 
to do but to rejoice with them, and to encourage 
them to thankfulneſs, and to that great a& of 
faith and truſt which muſt be exerted in reſigning 
the ſoul to its faithful Creator, as its guide into an 
unknown ſtate. It will not however be improper, 


even in this caſe, to exhort them to examine them- 


ſelves over and over again, that they may be ren- 
dered ſtill more certain of their ſtate ; ro repent ſtill 
again particularly of all the ſins which they can 
recollect; to pray for the pardon of their daily 
infirmities, and of the ſecret faults which they 
cannot recolle& ; and to fill up the remainder of 
their lives with all the acts of virtue which they 


can crowd into it. But even of good perſons a 


miniſter will find ſome who are full of  uneaſine!s 
and fears. He ſhould examine into the grounds of 
their fears. If he find that they do not proceed 
ſrom the conſciouſneſs of any habitual fins, or of 
inconſtancy i in religious practice, but only from a 
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ſtrong ſenſe of the importance of the change of 
ſtate at death, and of the poflibility of their being 
miſtaken in their judgment of themſelves (and this 
alone will often occaſion great uneaſineſs and 


diſcompoſure in perſons bf timorous conſtitutions); 
then he ought to ſet himſelf particularlyto ſtrengthen 
their faith, and encourage their reſignation, by 


repreſenting to them the goodneſs, compaſſion, and 


mercy of the divine nature, the diſplay of it 
already made in the goſpel diſpenſation, the tender 


care of God's providence, which they have expe- 


rienced through life, = promiſes which he has 


made to his ſincere ſervants of pardon and ſalva- 
tion, the ſecurity for the performance of theſe 


which ariſes both from the veracity of God, and 
from the bleſſings being alrcady purchaſed by 
Chriſt, In this manner he ſhould raiſe them to 


| hope, and endeavour to calm and compoſe them 


for the great change which they are ſoon to under- 
go. At the ſame time, it is proper to give them 
thoſe exhortations which we have already hinted at 
with regard to other good men. All good men 


ſhould be exhorted in ſickneſs, to apply particu- 


larly to ſuch exerciſes as are peculiarly fit to pre- 
pare them for death. Indeed, a good life is the 
only preparation for death. But though it is by 


far too late to begin our preparation for death when 
ſickneſs is come on, and though ſuch preparation 
can ſcarcely anſwer any good purpoſe ;. yet even 


they who have lived beſt will not find it unneceſſary 


to apply more particularly to prepare for death, 


when 


f 
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when it ſeems to be approaching. ' They ſhould 
therefore be exhorted to draw off their thoughts 
and afſections from preſent things, to converſe 
with themſelves more intenſely and uninterruptedly 
than they had done before, that they may get 
poſſeſſion of themſelves, that they may become 


more acquainted and intimate with themſelves, 
that they may ſee whether there be any ſin which 


they have not yet thoroughly reformed, any injury 
which they have not repaired, any quarrel which 
they have not made up, any part of their duty in 
which they have been negligent, any virtue which 
they find weak; and that. they may ſet about 
putting all theſe things more perfectly to rights. 


They ſhould be exhorted to ſpend a great part of 


their time in acts of devotion, in prayer, in medi- 
tation, in praiſe, that rhey may thus be raiſed above 


the world, and formed to the temper and employ- 


ment of heaven. 


But the work of a miniſter is both moſt diſ- 
agreeable and moſt difficult when he finds thoſe 
upon a ſick bed whoſe paſt conduct and temper 
make it extremely probable, or next to certain, that 
they are vicious and wicked, that they have the 
work of their ſalvation yet to begin. There is 
ſcarcely any ground to hope for their perfecting 


their repentance, or ſecuring their ſalvation; and 


yet it would be a. melancholy work for a miniſter 


barely to tell them this and leave them; and it 
might render them deſperate, and make them, 


through 
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through deſpair, die obſtinate in their fins. 4 If 


he find them ſo ignorant as not to know what 


“ faith and repentance mean; if they have led ſo 
« careleſs lives in this world, as ſcarce ever to 
4 have had a ſcrious thought of another; what is 
to be done? can he do nothing but pray by 
„ them, and ſo diſmiſs them into their eternal 
„ ſtate? It is certainly a very unpromiſing 
“ attempt, to teach men how to begin to live, 
& when they are ready to die, or to make them 
C ſenſible of their ſins in the moment of death, 
& when they never before beſtowed a thought upon 
„ them; yet a miniſter ſhould do what he can, by 
& his- warm and ſerious diſcourſe, to inform and 
© awaken the conſciences even of ſuch *.” He 
will find ſome great ſinners inſenfible and uncon- 
cerned even in the views of death. They will 


only acknowlege that they are ſinners, as well as 
all other men, but they truſt to the mercies of God 


and the merits of Chriſt. To ſuch he muſt repre- 
ſent the terrors of the wrath to come, and impreſs 
them with lively apprehenſions of it. In order to 
make them ſenſible that they are in danger of it, 
he muſt endeavour to make them ſenſible of their 
particular ſins, by leading them to diſcover them 
themſelves, and by charging them with ſuch as he 
knows they have been guilty of; and he muſt 
expoſe the falſe grounds of hope on which they 
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build their confidence, and ſhow them the in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity of repentance and holineſs; 
But if he ſhould even ſucceed in awakening the 


conſciences of habitual ſinners, or if he ſhould 


find ſuch ſinners, as he ſometimes will, ſeized 
with terror in the proſpect of death, and the mis 
niſter called to give them comfort, what can he 


then do? He fees confuſion in their faces, and 


can diſcern the violent throes of a guilty con- 
ſcience, and the torturing fears of a ſad hereafter ; 


he knows that all their terrors are too juſt, and 


that it is ſcarcely poſſible that they can now ſins 
cerely repent. But with what reluctance muſt he 
ſpeak the ſevere truths which yet are fit for them 
to hear? Shall he, therefore, immediately apply 


to them all the promiſes of the goſpel, merely be. 


cauſe they are alarmed at the near approach of 
death and judgment ? Whatever pain it give him- 
ſelf, he muſt beware of ſpeaking peace too haſtily 


to their ſouls. He ſhould endeavour to prevent 


abſolute deſpair, but he maſt do no more to com- 
fort them; for the more they hope, it may for the 


moſt part be juſtly ſaid, the worſe they are. With 
regard to all wicked perſons, it is the buſineſs of 


a miniſter, to preſs them to repent upon à ſick 
bed as the belt thing they can doj though the fue- 


ceſs of it be far from certain; to point out the acts 


of repentance of which they are ſtill capable, and 
put them upon performing them; to exhort them 
to ſorrow for their ſins; to confeſs them to God, 
—— 


recover; 
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ſee that all may be made up ſo eaſily by a few ſighs 
or tears in the concluding hours of life, when they 
are not fit for ſinning. All the promiſes of the 
goſpel · covenant are made only to them who lead a 
Holy life; and ſince theſe promiſes are the only 
foundation of our faith and hope in Chriſt, we 
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recover; to pray earneſtly for mercy and for true 
repentance ; to neglect no act of virtue for which 


they have opportunity; in a word, to do all that 


they can in the ſhort time that yet remains. He 
ſhould inform them, that if their ſalvation be yet 
poſlible, it can be o in this way. 


Sometimes a fickneſs is of ſo ling duration, that 

perſons have time, during the courſe of it, to give 
ſtrong marks of their repentance, patience, and 
piety. Theſe may be encouraged to ſome degree 
of humble hope, though not without a mixture of 


fear. But in every other caſe, a miniſter ought 


not to give a perſon who has lived a wicked life, 
any poſitive ground of hope, on account of the 
forced and imperfe& repentance which takes its 


Tiſe only on-a ſick bed from the fears of hell. No- 
thing can have more pernicious conſequences ; it 


makes the perſons themſelves, if they die, periſh 


in ſecurity; it encourages them, if they recbver, 
to return to their ſins, in hopes of receiving as 
-* quick and eaſy an abſolution when they come 
again to be laid on a ſick bed; and it leads all who 
witneſs it, to what they are too prone to of them- 


ſelves, to put off religion to the laſt, when they 
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who have lived a wicked life, and only begin to re- 


pent of it in the hour of death. A miniſter, there 


ing things. He may urge a ſinner to all the re- 
pentance that he ean perform, as the only poſſible, 
though now a very uncerfain remedy, and to re- 
ſign the event to the mercies of God in Chriſt 
Jeſus, ſince he has not ground for truſt or confi- 
dence. Or, he may repreſent to him the terms of 
the goſpel-covenant, and leave the application to 
himſelf ; but tell him withal, that the application 
muſt be difficult and uncertain. Or, he may tell 


him, that his repentance will be accepted if it be 


ſincere and genuine; but inform him at the ſame 
time, that whether it be, in his circumſtances, 
ſincere or not, neither the miniſter, nor the perſon 
himſelf, but God alone, can certainly know. How 


can it be aſcertained that a perſon is ſincere in his | 


repentance, who is out of a capacity of giving 
proof of its fincerity by amendment of life? How 
can it be aſcertained either to himſelf or others, 
without its being at all tried? And how can it be 
tried, when he is juſt going out of the ſtate of 
trial? When we reflect how ſmall a proportion 


of thoſe who make a ſhow of repentance on a ſick 


bed, and afterwards recover, live like penitents, 
and lead truly holy lives, we may be convinced 
that a death-bed repentance gives no ground for 
higher hopes than 'we have repreſented. But 
though a miniſter can give ſo little comfort, and 

N 2 | though 


fore, can warrantably only do ſome of the follow- 
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though it be ſo extremely doubtful whether all the 
repentance to which he can bring wicked men 
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upon a fick bed will be available to their ſalvation, 


yet his viſits to ſuch are not altogether uſeleſs, If 


they ſhould recover, the ſenſe of the-dangercas 


tate in which they were, and the ſentiments which 


have been rendered familiar to them daring their 
fickneſs, may, perhaps, be the beginnings of 2 


new life, and the principles of a thorough amend: + 


ment. In order to promote this the more, a mi. 
niſter ſhould urge the ſick perſons whom he viſits, 
to make ſolemn vows of amending the vices to 


which they have been formerly addicted, of prac- 


tiſing the duties which they have hitherto negleQed; 
and he ſhould exact particular promiſes. on theſe 
heads, Whenever they recover, he ſhould put 
them m mind of theſe, oblige them to renew them, 
recommend it to them to repeat them often. If 


he obſerve them tranſgreſſing them in any inſtance, 


he ſhould reprove them for it. If they appear to 
throw off all regard to them, as is too often the 
caſe, then he may ſafely aſſure them, that if they 


had died in their ſickneſs, as their repentance was 


not ſincere, they muſt infallibly have periſhed; 


and he ought to warn them beforehand, that if 


they perſiſt in a courſe of vice till they again fall 
upon a ſick bed, all the ſtrongeſt ſhow of repent- 
ance and ſeriouſneſs which they can then put on, 
will be of no advantage to their ſalvation. Such 
awful denunciations may, pethaps, awaken them ; 


- but _— uy ſhould not, the miniſter has done 


his 
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his duty by making them, and their can . 
upon their own heads. 12 N 


There is a — claſs of * the incon- 
ſtant and wavering. With theſe, alſo, it is not 
caly to know how to deal, in ſickneſs and the 
proſpect of death. It is not eaſy to judge, whether 
all the infirmities which have attended them, be 
conſiſtent with ſincerity on the whole; whether 
their frequent relapſes after repentance be con- 
ſiſtent with the truth of that repentance; whether 
their ſins be conſiſtent with a ſtate. of grace and the 


hope of heaven ; whether they are failings, or were | 


committed in oppoſition to ſuch a meaſure of con- 


;viction and power of reſiſtance as makes them 


wilful and preſumptuous *? All that a miniſter 
can do in this cafe, is to repreſent the real doctrine 
of ſcripture concerning univerſal and ſtedfaſt obe- 


dience, and to enforce the deep repentance con- 


ſeſſedly requiſite, in ſuch a manner as neither on 
the one hand to diſcourage hope, nor on the other 
to encourage confidence. 


It is cuſtomary, not only to admoniſh* ſick per- 
ſons, but alſo to pray with them; and it is indeed 
proper, though the prayers of a miniſter be often 
regarded too much in a ſuperſtitious light. Any 
of the proper materials of devotion are, no doubt, 
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proper materials of prayer on ſuch occaſions ; but 


ſome ſubjects of devotion have a peculiar propriety; 
as expreſſions of the holineſs and the mercy of 


God; of his perfection, and ſuperiority to all evil; 


of his eternal and immutable happineſs ; of hi 
univerſal authority and providence, by which he 
diſpoſes all things, and without which nothing can 


befall us, nor a hair of our heads fall to the 


ground; of our dependence upon him, and of the 
frailty of our nature ; of his tender care, pity, and 
indulgence to good men ; of the merciful ends for 


which he afflicts, and the good fruits which we 
may derive from afflictions, by bearing and im. 

_ proving them aright; expreſſions of gratitude to 
Dod for the mercies which he continually beſtows, 


even in the midſt of adverſity, but eſpecially for 
the mediation of Chriſt and the goſpel covenant, 


which is the only foundation of hope to fallen 


creatures; for the glorious bleſſings that are pro- 
miſed in it; and for the reaſonable and eaſy terms 
which are required; joined with expreflions of our 
full perſuaſion, that we can be accepted only on 
theſe terms, and that neither the mercies of God, 
nor the purchaſe of Chriſt, will be extended to any 


who remain unpenitent in fin ; petitions for a deep 


ſenſe of our obligations as Chriſtians ; for patience 


to bear afflictions; for grace to make a proper uſe 
of them; for the pardon of fin according to the 


goſpel terms ; for the recovery of the ſick perſon ; 
for bringing him to repentance, or for perfecting 


his ſanctification; for mercy to his ſoul if he die, 
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ſor the peculiar care of God in the moment of 


death, and in conducting him into the unſeen 
world; for grace to lead all to a ſenſe of the cer- 
tainty and importance of death, and to a conſtant 
preparation for it. Theſe and other ſimilar ſenti- 
ments, which will naturally occur, have plainly a 
particular propriety in prayers for ſick perſons. 


It has been already remarked, that in all admo- 
nitions to ſick perſons, a regard ſhould be had to 
ſpectators. And it is often one of the moſt uſeful 
purpoſes of viſiting ſick perſons, to give thoſe that 
are about them ſuch admonitions as naturally ariſe 
from the occaſion. They may very probably have 
a peculiar degree of force, when they are preached 
from a ſick bed as a text. It will be very proper 


to impreſs them with a ſenſe of their mortality, of 


the uncertainty of life, and to preſs them to a 
ſpeedy and timeous preparation for death. The 
particular ſituation of the ſick perſon will ſuggeſt . 

particular conſiderations which may be propoſed 

to them. A good man, compoſed and joyful in 
the view of death, may be repreſented to them 
as a living and ſtriking example of the bleſſedneſs 
of religion and goodneſs. From ſeeing a good 


man in ſome degree of fear, they may be warned, 


how much juſter ground of fear they have, whoſe 
conſciences tell them that they have led worſe lives. 
The agonies of a dying ſinner ſupply a ſtrong pic- 
ture of the miſery of vice, which may alarm the 
moſt inſenſible. The vain hopes of a wicked man 
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give a proper handle to repreſent the obduracy 


which ſprings from continnance in fin, depriving 
men of all ſenſe both of guilt and of danger, Every 
other peculiarity in the ſituation of a ſick perſon 
will, in like manner, ſuggeſt ſome ſuitable ex. 
hortation to ſpectators. In every caſe, it is proper 
for a miniſter to comfort the relations, and to in- 
culcate on them reſignation. 


This duty of the paſtoral office is both important 
and of a very delicate nature. We have, there. 
fore, been the more particular in explaining it. 
But, after all, there will ſo many minute varieties 
ariſe in particular caſes, that, notwithſtanding all 
the directions that can be given, there will remain 
great need ſor prudence and attention. Not only 
the uſefulneſs of theſe labours to others ſhould re- 
commend them to the careful praQtice of a mi- 
niſter, but likewiſe the influence which the right 
performance of them will have on the improve- 
ment of his own heart. Nothing can have a 

ſtronger tendency to excite men to all holineſs, 
than the frequent occaſions which miniſters have 
of going into the houſe of mourning, and con- 
verſing with the fick. They are a continual pre- 
ſervative againſt the infection and corruptions of 
proſperity. To ſee virtue ſupporting thoſe who 
have been ſteady in the practice of it, in their lateſt 
moments, under the agonies of pain, and enabling 
them to triumph in the proſpect of death, is na- 


5 turally a ſtrong incitement to virtue. Jo fee a 
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ſmall degree of conſcious vice diſquieting a good 
man, mult excite a miniſter to the greateſt vigi- 
lance. To ſee the horrors of vice taking faſt hold 
on the ſturdieſt finners, can ſcarcely fail of deter- 
ring him from fin. Opportunities of this kind 
returning ſo often to a miniſter, that the impreſſion 
made by one inſtance can ſcarce decay, till it be 
revived and {trengthened by another, muſt form 
him to virtue, if he be not deſtitute of all prin- 
ciples of reformation. And every miniſter ſhould 
be careful to execute theſe duties in ſuch a manner 
as not to loſe the advantages which they afford for 
his own improvement. 


| SECT. VI. 
Of Reproving: 


AnoTHER duty of the paſtoral office is to re- 
prove and rebuke ſuch as are faulty in their moral 
conduct. This is always difagreeable to a man of 
modeſty and goodneſs; but reproofs and rebukes 
arę often neceſſary and uſeful for reforming ſinners; 
and whenever they are ſo, the ſcripture makes it 
the indiſpenſable duty of a miniſter to tender them. 
Thus the apoſtle commands Timothy to“ reprove 
* and rebuke with all long-ſuffering and doctrine, 
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to expoſe to bicked perſons the baſeneſs of their 


conduct, and admoniſh them to amend. And he 


commands Titus to “ rebuke ſharply ©” certain 


_ unruly perſons, and in general to © rebuke,” 
% b as well as to“ peak and exhort with all autho- 


46 rity “. d 93 | 


To rebuke in fuch a manner as may give a 
probability of its anſwering a good end, will gene. 
rally require a conſiderable degree of prudence 


and addreſs, and will always require care to ſuit it 
both to the nature of the offence, and to the cir- 


cumſtances in which the rebuke is given. 


Sometimes things worthy of rebuke are done 


by perſons in the preſence of a miniſter. Oaths 


and imprecations are ſometimes uttered ; ſenti- 


ments are expreſſed and avowed, that tend to pol- 
lute the imaginations, or corrupt the hearts of men; 


and ſometimes even topics are enlarged upon, 
which are irreligious, immoral, or indecent. It 
is always neceſſary for a miniſter, in this caſe, 
to ſhow his diſapprobation; but great prudence 
is neceſſary 1 in chooſing the proper way of ſhow- 
ing it. 


There are ſome caſes of this kind, in which a 


grave rebuke, and ſerious arguments, to ſhow the 


badnels 
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badneſs of the conduct, will be both proper and 


effectual. When the offenders are of the lower 
ſort, ſo that they and all others muſt acknowlege 
the miniſter's ſuperiority to them; or when they 
are not hardened in vice, but appear to have run 
into the indecency more through inadvertence than 
bad diſpoſition, this method of diſapprobation is 
generally proper. A man of prudence will, from 
his knowlege of the circumſtances of each parti- 
cular caſe, judge when it is proper to apply it, 
that is, when it is likely to do good. But it is 
plain that there are many caſes, in which this 
method would do harm inſtead of good; and as 
rebukes are uſeful only for the end they anſwer, 
it can never be incumbent on a miniſter to uſe them 
in theſe caſes. Yet ſtill, as a ſubordinate end of 
them is to warn others, and prevent their being 
infected, a miniſter ſhould uſe ſome other method 
of ſhowing his diſſatisfaction. Sometimes a hint 
dropped with good humour, from which the per- 
fon himſelf may eaſily infer the indecency of his 
conduct, and the miniſter's ſenſe of it, or a ſtory 
ſerving this purpoſe, will have a very good effect. 
At the ſame time that it ſhows a man's ſenſe of the 
mdecency of the conduct, it ſhows an unwilling- 
neſs to find fault, and a tenderneſs and deference 


for the perſon, which cannot fail to touch thoſe 


who have any degree of ingenuity, though they 
would have perhaps been irritated, and rendered 
obſtinate in defending themſelves, by a plain 
reproof. Sometimes a miniſter may plainly per- 
h ceive, 
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ceive, that even this would provoke the offender 
to proceed to greater outrages. In that caſe he 
may ſometimes ſucceed, by turning the conver. 
fation to ſome more innocent and uſeful topic, 
By this means, he will at leaſt prevent the repeti- 


tion and continuance of the offence; and very 
probably the offender may, if not immediately, 
yet afterwards, perceive the meaning of the 


tranſition, and be gained by the gentleneſs which 
attended it. If a perſon be ſo obdurate, that none 
of theſe methods can influence him, a miniſter may 
ſufficiently ſhow his diſapprobation of the indecency 
to the reſt- of the company, by preſerving ſilence of 
an expreſſive kind. But if the indecency riſe high, 


and cannot be checked by any of theſe methods, 


a miniſter ſhould withdraw from the company, and 
not give even the degree of ſeeming approbation, 


which might perhaps be inferred merely from his 
preſence, There is another way which may ſome- 


times be tried with good ſucceſs. If the indecency 
be ſuch, that a miniſter can at all bear to. witneſs 
it, he may ſeem to let it paſs in the company 


- unobſerved, and take the firſt opportunity which 


occurs conveniently to mention it to the offender 


in private, In this ſituation he will not be fo 
ready to grow obſtinate in defending it; he will 


be more eaſily convinced of its impropriety ; he 
will be apter to acknowlege the fault, and may 
poſſibly aftexwards himſelf inform the company of 


the diſapprobation he met with; at any rate, 
the tendernels which is in this way ſhown to his 


reputation, 
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reputation, muſt, if he have any degree either of 


ſenſe or goodneſs, a his oy provoked by 
the admonition. 


8 


** 


* 
. 


It muſt be left wholly-t0/a miniſter's 4 
dence to diſcover which of theſe methods of reproof 
ſuits every particular caſe. But ſtill it muſt be 
remembered, that a miniſter ought in no caſe to 
ſhow the leaſt appearance of approving atry thing 
that is indecent or immoral, or even an uncon- 
cernedneſs about it. A great degree of modeſty 
may tempt a miniſter to this; but it is a falſe and 
exceſhve modeſty : and however amiable this 
quality is in itſelf, yet whenever it hinders a man 
from doing his duty, or makes him aſhamed of 
adhering to ſtri& virtue, it becomes a real vice. 
A miniſter ſhould ſet himſelf to conquer it, and to 
obtain ſuch a degree of aſſurance, as may both 
enable him to do his duty when the intereſts of 
virtue and religion are concerned, and to do it 3 
with that eaſe and addreſs which may render it 3 
ſucceſsful. If an exceſs of modeſty cannot excuſe | 
4 miniſter from performing this part of his duty, | 
much leſs can a ſervile complaifance to rank and 
fortune, which is vicious in itſelf. Indeed, a 1 
negle& of this duty can never fail to bring upon a | | 
miniſter ſuſpicion of his being indifferent about 
virtue, to diminiſh his authority and influence, to 
expoſe him to contempt, and to bring the whole 
order into diſrepute. I ſhall only remark farther, 


that as rebuking ſeems in its very nature to imply 
a claim 
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a claim to ſuperiority, the greateſt care muſt be 
uſed to take off, as much as poſſible, this appear. 
. ance, by the manner of giving it, without the 
moſt diſtant approach to paſſion, pertneſs, inſo. 
lence, or aſſuming, with the ME marks of 
meekneſs and w 


But it is not only tienes; committed in a 
miniſter's company, that are the proper ſubjects of 
rebuke. A miniſter muſt admoniſh his pariſh- 
ioners, for whatever faults he either learns from 
others, or diſcovers by his own converſation with 
them, to prevail in their temper or their conduct. 
| Heinous crimes require ſevere rebukes; and even 
lighter deviations from virtue muſt be reproved, 
that both the perſons, themſelves may be reclaimed 
from them, and the contagion kept from ſeizing 
others. But theſe two different ſorts of faults 
muſt not be treated in the ſame way. The apoſtle 
Jude points out the diſtinction which ſhould be 
made between them: „of ſome have compaſſion, 
« and others fave with fear, pulling them out of 
e the fire.“ Gentler remedies muſt be applied 
to the leſſer irregularities of the ſoul. But the 
deeper pollutions of the ſoul, like the more dan- 
gerous wounds of the body, muſt be ſearched and 
probed, and have more painful remedies applied to 
them. Ain, all ſorts of perſons muſt be admo- 


niſhed 
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eu 


wiſhed and rebuked, when their conduct deſerves 


it, but not all in the ſame manner. The ſame 


_apoſtle. Paul, who commands Timothy and Titus 


ſo often to reprove, yet directs the former, 
« rebuke {not an elder, but intreat him as a 
father ',”: This direction is applicable to all ſupe- 
riors, whether in age, education, rank, or for- 
tune, According to, the natural ſentiments of 


mankind, all theſe qualities produce a kind of 


ſuperiority ; and deference and reſpect is our duty 
to all ſuperiors; a duty the obligation of which 
their faults cannot extinguiſh. When the offender 
is plainly our inferior, we have a natural authority 


which gives us a right to addreſs him without much 


ceremony. It is generally ſufficient with ſuch 
to profeſs our concern for them, our ſincere inten- 
tion of their good, and immediately to enter on the 
part of their conduct that is blameable: their ſenſe 
of their inferiority will keep them from taking 
offence at the freedom. It is generally neceſſary 
to repreſent the fault to them fully and in ſtrong 
colours; for their want of improvement would 
prevent their underſtanding your meaning, if you 
ſhould touch it more ſlightly, or endeavour to 
point out its evil by hints. It is often likewiſe 
proper to condemn it with ſtrong expreſſions of 
authority and diſpleaſure, though always without 
anger or paſſion; for the lower ſorts of men have 

| | _ 
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ſo little of delicate feeling, that without this they 
will ſcarce think you in earneſt, But it will eaſily 


appear that this method of addreſs would be often 


improper to perſons of ſuperior quality er abilities. 
It would ſcarcely be conſiſtent with the deference 
and reſpect due to them; and therefore, in reprov- 
ing their faults in this manner, a miniſter would 
really tranſgreſs his own duty. Rebukes are not 
enjoined for their own ſake, but for the ſake of the 
good effects which they produce; and there is the 
greateſt probability of their being uſeful to ſupe- 
riors, by their being managed in another way, It 
is often proper to wait or to ſeek for an occaſion 
which will naturally introduce a rebuke, that 
you may not ſeem to be fond of finding fault. It 


is often proper not to dwell long on the fault, but 
to give a few hints of its baſeneſs; for ſuperior 


parts always, and often even the improvement 
which ariſes from the, converſation of the higher 


ranks, give a penetration and-«gcuteneſs which 


enable men to take a hint; and if they do, it will 
have this advantage, that their conviction will 
ſpring chiefly from their own reflections in purſu- 


ing it. It is generally proper to avoid an appear - 


ance bf diſpleaſure, becauſe perſons of better rank 
will probably be offended with it; and therefore it 
will defeat the end of the rebuke. And that can 


never be juſtified by the dignity or authority of 4 


tiniſter, which ariſes only from the good and 
important end of his office. He never deſcends 


from his . nay he ſupports it moſt truly, 
when 
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when he ſubmits to the likelieſt means del doing 
good. It will be ſometimes the beſt way, eſpe- 
cially with regard to leſſer faults, to expreſs a 
general cenſure, or to give an oblique inſinuation 
againſt them, without directly charging them upon 
the perſon, This will be ſufficient with ſome dif- 
cerning and ingenuous perſons ; and whenever it 
is ſufficient, it is the moſt eligible, and will be the 
moſt ſucceſsful method. Sometimes alſo, a man's 
vices may be reproved, by condemning the ſame 
or ſimilar ones in another perſon. The parable by 
which Nathan reproved David, is an inſtance of 
this. Many of our Saviour's parables too are re- 
proofs of his hearers. This method is always in- 
— and will often be extremely convincing 
and effectual. The guilty perſon will often feel 
ſtrong ſentiments of diſapprobation againſt his own 
vices, when they are repreſented as belonging to 
another; and, by ſhowing him that his own con- 
duct is ſimilar, theſe ſentiments, when they are 
already raiſed, may be eaſily transferred to himſelf, 
and converted into remorſs. 


It has been already remarked, that the only end 
of rebukes is amendment ; therefore a miniſter 
muſt not think that he has diſcharged his duty, 
merely by telling a perſon his faults, He muſt 
obſerve what effect the rebuke produces; if it pro- 
duce not amendment, he muſt repeat it; if it 
produce this, he ſhould encourage the perſon to 
perſiſt and to improve. Attention to the deſign 
and uſe of reproof will likewiſe direct a miniſter 

0 conſi- 
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conſiderably in many circumſtances relating to che 


manner of rebuking. One ſhould give cautions 
oftener than rebukes; always, when they are 
likely to anſwer the purpoſe. When a rebuke js 
neceſſary, it ſhould not be given harſhly ; with 
concern, not-with anger. Some perſons might be 
apt to find fault, merely to give vent to their own 
ſpleen and ill. mature; and when reproof proceed; 
from this principle, it can ſcarcely fail to be given 
in a havghty, ſupercilious, or paſfionate manner, 
Attention to its deſign will effectually check this; 
for a ſuſpicion of pique, or ſpleen, or humour is ſo 
ſure to render reproof ineffectual, that it is gene- 
rally eligible to let it alone altogether, when it is 
likely, from particular (circumſtances, to give tile 
to this ſuſpicion. Every reproof ought, on the 


contrary, to bear all the marks of tenderneſs, 
meekneſs, and friendſhip, and even to be accom- 


panied with warm expreſſions of benevolence and 


concern. It is generally beſt that rebukes be gien 
ſecretly and kept ſecret; ſor this will give them a 


ſtrong appearance of ſoftneſs and meekneſs, vill 
| ſhow a tenderneſs to the perſon's reputation, and, 


by this means, will gain upon him. A man diſ. 
likes to be condemned in the preſence of others, 
and often thinks himſelf obliged in honour to at- 


tempt to juſtify himſelf, though he be really ſen- 
ſible of his faults. The diſpoſition to this will be 
prevented, or at leaſt -dimimſhed, by the ſecrecy 
of the rebuke. This ſpirit will, indeed, ſo far 
prevail ſometimes, that an offender will attempt to 


excuſe his fault even to a miniſter alone, when he | 
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i; notwithſtanding ſenſible of it. On this account; 
a miniſter cannot always conclude that his reproof 
has been entirely uſeleſs, even when the perſon's 
pride would not fuffer him to acknowlege his fault; 


for it may, notwithſtanding, be remembered after 


wards, and produce ſome effect upon him. It is 
of importance to chooſe fit times for 'admonifhing 
and rebuking; for a perſon will often bear at one 
time what he would not” at another. A perfon 


may be bettered by a rebuke given when he is eafy 


and in good humour, who would have been pro- 
voked by it, if it had been given when he was 
perplexed or out of humour with fomething which 
diſcompoſed him. A perſon will liſten to a re- 
buke, when, by any emergence, he is put into a 
ſerious and thoughtful temper, who would have 


paid no regard to it in an hour of gaiety and diſſi- 


pation, Sometimes the approach of a communion 
will give a miniſter® favourable opportunity of re- 
proving men for their vices, and of urging them 
to forſake them; that he may not be obliged to 
exclude them. Sometimes he may take octafion, 
from their defrring to have their children baptized, 


to admoniſh them of ſome faults, particularly of 
ſuch as look like a renouncing of their Chriſtian 5 


profeſſion, and repreſent the neceſſity of amending 
them, in order to their being reckoned Chriſtians 
thernſelyes; or © having their children intitled ro 
baptiſm. Howerer delicate a matter it is to give 
reproof, yet, if a miniſter have prudence, and 


beftow the neceffary reflection, he may almoſt 
30 2 | always 
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oa fall on ſome method ſo ſoft and ;noffenkn, 


as even to affect the worſt men, at leaſt as not to 


irritate and do harm. This is often the ill effe& 
of rebukes, indiſcreetly managed. Some men, 
whoſe zeal is greater than their prudence, think 
themſelves obliged to treat all in preciſely the ſame 
way, and imagine that any other conduct would 
ſhow a faulty reſpect of perſons. Pride and conceit 
are, ſometimes, in this caſe miſtaken for zeal. 


But even when the conduct proceeds from real | 


zeal, it is from zeal ill- conducted, and defeating 
itſelf. I therefore repeat, that reproof is only uſe- 


ful on account of its end, and therefore ſhould be 


always managed in the way that is Fete for pro- 
ducing reformation. 


| A miniſter ought to maintain an exact impar- | 
tiality to all, and to ſhow no reſpe& to the great 


and rich, more than to the meaneſt. But this 
does not require that he ſhould behave to them in 
preciſely the ſame way. On the contrary, to treat 

them in the ſame way would be abſolutely wrong, 
- It muſt be remembered, that the great and primary 
end of rebuking men is always their reformation, 
and that, of conſequence, it is ſtrictly the duty of 
a miniſter to rebuke only in ſuch a way, as is moſt 
| likely to anſwer this end. Now not only the dil. 
ferent tempers, but alſo the different educations, 
Tanks, and circumſtances of men, render different 
methods of reproof fitteſt to reform them, and 
render a method of reproof, which will have great 


force 
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force with one, abſolutely unfit to work on another, 
A miniſter who is careful to find out the | 
manner, and to apply it, not only is not guilty of 
partiality, though it be very oppoſite to the kind 
which he ſometimes uſes on ſimilar occaſions, but 
really could not diſcharge his duty without it. A 
miniſter ſhould rebuke all ranks impartially and 
without reſpe& of perſons; but he is impartial 
only then, when he rebukes each in the way that 
is likelieſt to work on him, however different that 
way be from what he finds it proper to uſe to an- 


bother; and not to make this difference, would 
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really be a ſpecies of partiality, It is in vain to 
ſay that a miniſter cannot exoner his conſcience, 
without uſing an uniform method of reproof with 
all different ranks; for conſcience requires, not 
only that he ſhould warn all, but likewiſe that he 
ſhould be careful to do it in the moſt effeQual 
way, But ſtill, a miniſter is under a real and in- 
diſpenſable obligation to rebuke all offenders, as 
long as there is any hope of them, in that way 
which he judges will be moſt effectual with each. 
There may be ſome, indeed, ſo very profligate, 
that to reprove them will only make us the objects 
of their ſcorn and hatred. When we are ſure 
that this is the caſe, our Saviour has excuſed us 
from meddling with them, when he ſays, Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 

* caſt ye your pearls before ſwine, leſt they tram- 


te ple them under their feet, and turn again and 
0 3 s rend 
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« rend you t. But a miniſter ought not haſtily 
and raſhly to take it for granted, that men are thus 
abandoned; indolence or indifference will ' often 
plead this excuſe, when there is no real ground 
for it; but before then be thus given over as in- 
corrigible, a miniſter muſt have the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ſatisfying and inconteſtable proofs of their 
being really ſo; if he has not theſe, he is inex. 
cuſeable for neglecting to watch all opportunities 
to reprove them. When it is plain that they are 


incorrigible, a miniſter ſhould, as much as poſſible, 


ſhun their company; whenever he does not think 
himſelf obliged to this, he ſhould reckon himſelt 


obliged to rebuke them. It may be likewiſe pro- 


per, ſometimes to warn others to beware of the 
infection of their example; this may ſet them a 
thinking, and produce their amendment. 


It is a natural remark on this ſubject, that a 
miniſter ought not to frequent the company of 
any, whoſe conduct contains many things worthy 
of rebuke, Not to rebuke them, will deſervedly 
deſtroy his authority; and if he rebuke them al. 
ways when there is occaſion; he cannot continue 
long fond of their company, nor they of his. 


a 5 Mat. vii. 6. 
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Sxor., VII. 
Of Convincing. 
THERE is another duty of the paſtoral office 


ſomewhat a-kin to reproving, I mean Convincing. 
Rebuking regards the practice of men; Con- 


vincing regards their principles. Paul exhorts a 


miniſter to hold faſt the faithful word, that he 


„ may be able, by ſound doctrine, both to exhort 


« and to convince the gainſayers *. .' To the 


fame purpoſe is what he writes to Timothy: 


The ſervant of the Lord mult not ſtrive, but be 
gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 


e meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe them- 


&« ſelves, if God peradventure will give them 
repentance to the acknowleging of the truth. 


A miniſter may ſometimes have occaſion to con · 


vince thoſe of our own communion, of particular 


errors which they may have embraced; and ſome- 


times he will have occaſion to confute and con- 
vince thoſe who are not of our perſuaſion. We 
need not confider theſe two ſeparately ; for they 
are diſtinguiſhed only by a greater or a leſs 
degree of difference of Nas: and the means of 

convincing 
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convincing both are the ſame; for a ine hag 
no dictatorial power over the former any more than 
the latter; he is no lord over God's heritage, 
nor has any right to dominion over the faith of 
Chriſtians. His whole power is miniſterial; the 
only inſtruments he muſt uſe for accompliſhing any 
of the ends of his office, are inſtruction, reaſoning, 
perſuaſion, A miniſter ſhould take every fit oppor, 
tunity of endeavouring to convince thoſe whom he 
knows to entertain errors. The more dangerous 
any error is, that is, the more immediately it 
influences practice, the more earneſt and aſſiduous 
he ſhould be in endeavouring to reclaim people 
from it. In order to be able to attempt this, it is 
neceſſary that a miniſter be thoroughly acquainted 
with the ſubje& in diſpute, and with the principles 
and fpirit of thoſe whom he endeavours to con- 
vince. | In the preſent diſtracted ſtate of Chriſt- 
ianity, there are many different ſorts who are 
involved in error, as infidels, papiſts, ſeceders, 
methodiſts, quakers, &c. ſome of which a miniſter 
will moſt readily meet with in ſome fituations, and 
others in another. He ought to qualify himſelf 
for dealing particularly with thoſe who are to be 
found in his pariſh. In endeavouring to convince 
them, he ſhould uſe only ſolid argument and calm 
reaſoning ; for unfair arts in making proſelytes are 
perfectly unjuſtifiable ; they may ſometimes entrap 
the weak, but if they are detected, they will only 
confirm men in their own way, and expoſe the 


perſon who uled them to juſt abhorrence ; and any 
6 degree 
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degree of heat and paſſion will look either as if a 
man had an ill cauſe, or as if his defire to con- 
vince them aroſe only from his own humour and 


dieſire of conqueſt. Before a miniſter can expect 


to gain on thoſe -who differ from him, he muſt 
ſhow them that he loves them and wiſhes them 
ſincerely well, by uſing them with all kindneſs, by 
doing them obliging offices, by betraying no diſpo- 
ſition to put them to any inconvenience on account 
of their difference of ſentiment, by rejoicing in the 
toleration they enjoy, and the liberty they have of 
profeſſing their belief according to their con- 
ſciences; in a word, by all the methods of charity, 


meekneſs, and moderation, This will diſpoſe them 
to liſten to his arguments. To give theſe their 


full weight, he muſt firſt ſtudy to combat che 
perverſeneſs of their wills, their prejudices, the 
defire of victory and applauſe, their pre- engage- 


ment in a party, and their ſhame and unwillingneſs 


to yield; and ſtrive: to render them meek and 
pliable, and ſincerely deſirous to know the truth. 
When this is obtained, they will either be more 
eaſily convinced, or more excuſeable, if through 
weakneſs they ſtill continue in their errors. He 
ſhould, by friendly diſcourſe, diſcover what led 
them into their errors, and then he will know 
better how to lead them out again. A miniſter 
ought not to deſpair of convincing diſſenters, or 
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— in an error, upon a few unſucceſsful 


—— Men's principles. really depend ſo much 
on their education, that it is not to be expected 
— a haſty conference or a ſhort diſpute ſhould 


prevail with thoſe who have been long habituated 
to falſe principles, and ſucked them in with their 
nurſe's milk, to abandon them all at once. 
They muſt be treated with great- patience and 
long-ſuffering, and wrought upon by arguments 
frequently- repeated. A miniſter muſt viſit them 
often in a ſpirit of love, and offer them confer. 


ences. He may likewiſe direct them to ſuch books 


as are fitteſt for rectifying their miſtakes, that they 
me read and weigh them at leiſure, 


The emiſſaries of the church of Rome Detkst⸗ 
make an impreſſion on thoſe whom they want to 
convert, by this argument, that it is ſafeſt to join 
their church, becauſe Proteſtants themſelves allow 
the poſhbility of ſalvation in it, whereas 1 
allow no poſſibility of falvation out of it. This 
may have weight with very weak perſons; but a 

ſmall degree of underſtanding may fatisfy a man, 
that an uncharitable, judging, damning ſpirit, is no 
probable mark of the true Chriſtian church. A 
miniſter ought not to adopt this conduct, or to 
attempt to magnify the differences between ſects 

and parties, in order to make proſelytes. Indeed, 


the errors of ſome parties are ſo groſs, and have ſo 


direct an influence on practice, that it needs no 
' exaggeration to ſhow perſons the neceſſity of quit- 
| ; he 
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ting them. Infidelity, for inſtance, implies à total 


rejection of, Chriſtianity,” and therefore muſt be 
attended with the moſt dreadful hazard. In 


Popery, Chriſtianity is ſo -corrupted and over- 
clouded with idolatry, ſuperſtition, and tyranny, 
- as renders it very difficult for thoſe of that commu- 


nion to dire& their endeavours to true holineſs. 
Quakers reject many of the eſſential inſtitutions of 


the goſpel. Some parties, as ſeceders and inde- 


pendents, adopt antinomianiſm, and thus make 
void the law by faith. Some parties too are ruled 
by a bitter ſpirit, inconſiſtent with that love which 
is the end of the commandment, which is our 


Saviour's new and peculiar commandment, which 


is greater than faith and hope; and they thus 


deſtroy Chriſtian charity. A miniſter may juſtly 


repreſent ſuch errors as theſe as highly dangerous, 
and ſhould ſet himſelf with a proportionable zeal 


bo correct them in thoſe in his pariſh who may be 
infected with them. There are other differences 
among Proteſtants, which have not ſo great influ- 


ence on practice, and therefore are of leſs conſe- 


| quence. A miniſter ſhould not attempt to magnify 


theſe. On the. contrary, he ſhould ſhow how 
inſufficient they are to interrupt the courſe of 


| Chriſtian love, or to produce diviſion ; how juſtly, 


notwithſtanding them, Chriſtians may live in com- 
munion together; and therefore urge them to 
maintain the unity of the church, not to rent it, 
not unneceſſarily to make a ſchiſm or ſeparation 
from that profeſſion which is eſtabliſhed in the 


country, 
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country. But he muſt always carefully avoid 
laying great ſtreſs on party diſtinctions, and incul. 
cate the far ſuperior importance of real holineſs and 
goodneſs. While he allows that they may be 
faved, notwithſtanding their preſent errors, which 
they hold honeſtly and miſtake for truth, if they 
be really holy; he muſt inculcate on them, 
that though they renounce theſe errors, though 
their opinions be true in all reſpects, yet they can- 
not be faved without holineſs. Though he ſhould 
proſelyte a thouſand to his own party, he muſt 
think that he has done nothing, till he make them 

likewiſe truly religious and holy ; for without this, 
no man can be faved in any religion. Better 
perſuade one perſon to be truly holy, than bring 
over ten thouſand to the pureſt ſe& among 


Chriſtians. Ae cud 


"There are ſome caſes, i in which convincing, as 
well as rebuking, ceaſes to be a miniſter's duty. 
He muſt always ſtrenuouſly oppoſe all notions 
which directly tend to promote licentiouſneſs and 
vice, that if he cannot reclaim thoſe who have 
embraced them, he may at leaſt prevent others 
from being infected with them. But there are 

many differences of opinion about leſſer matters, 
- which, as they are unavoidable, can ſcarce be ſaid 
to deſerve great regard. Beſides, whenever. per- 
| ſons are ſo much under the power of prejudice, as 
to be bigotted in their own way, all a miniſter's 


: pains would be in vain. It will often happen, that 
all 


* 
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all his arguments cannot convince thoſe with whom 


he diſputes. -- When they are - honeſt in their 


belief, and live as becomes Chriſtians, he ſhould 


not, on this account, ceaſe to treat them with the 


greateſt kindneſs and regard; he will thus ſhow 
them, that the love of truth, not deſire of con- 
queſt, was his motive in endeayouring to convince 
tem. | | 


Sxœr. VIII. 


„ | 7 . ' - 
5 Of reconciling Differen cn. 


Ir is oſten another duty incumbent on a miniſter 


to endeavour to reconcile differences, and extin- 


guiſh animoſities among his pariſhioners. Warm 
benevolence will lead every good man to do his 


utmoſt to promote peace and concord; and our 
Saviour has ſtrongly recommended this exerdiſe of 


benevolence, by pronouncing © the peace -· makers 
% bleſſed, for they,” ſays he, * ſhall be called the 
children of God.“ It is indeed neceſſary for 
all men, but eſpecially for a miniſter, becauſe the 
conſequences of his giving ſuch offence will be 
worſe, not to be forward or over- buſy in meddling 
in the affairs or quarrels of others. It often hap- 
pens, that a perſon by this offends one, or, it may 
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be, both parties; and if a miniſter offend a perſon 

by being thought to be partial againſt him, it will 
probably be for ever out of his power to be uſeful 
to him. For this reaſon, a miniſter ſhould always 
avoid deciding the differences of his people, as a 

judge or arbiter ; for if either party ſhould be dif. 
pleaſed with his ſentence, it will produce reflections 
on his charaQer for integrity ; and theſe muſt 
always diminiſh his eſteem. All his endeavours to 


reconcile differences muſt be of a more private 


nature, and in a way more ſuited to his profeffion. 
In addreſſing himſelf to either party, without 
blaming him as if he were abſolutely in the wrong, 
or even ſuppoſing him to be as much injured as he 
thinks himſelf, he may yet inculcate the obligation 
of forgiveneſs, and diſplay the beauty of placabi- 
lity. And reſentment tends fo much to aggravate 

the faults which are the objects of it, and makes 
men ſo ynwilling to confider things iti a fair light, 
that we may almoſt promiſe, that if a miniſter can 
once convince the perſons who are at variance, 
that it is their duty to forgive, and bring them to 
with that they were able to practiſe it, and thus 


awaken that general benevolence which refentment 


had extinguiſhed, they will of themſelves perceive, 
that their paſſions have repreſented the grounds of 
their difference as much more conſiderable than 
they really are, and be almoſt aſhamed of their 
diſſenſion. Men often come to this when their 


reſentment cools ; and the only thing which pre- 


vents their ! is a nen to make the 
firſt 
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firſt advances, or an uncertainty in each, whether 
the other party be as much diſpoſed to it as 'him- 
ſelf. A miniſter may often be of uſe to them iu 
this ſituation, by aſfuring them of each other's 
good diſpoſition, and by uſing other ' prudent 
means of bringing them together. 


— 


SECT. © i 
Of Care of the Poor. 


Ix is mcumbent on a miniſter, to ſearch out 
the poor and indigent in his pariſh, and to contrive 


means for ſupplying them. While the idle, the. 


impudent, and clamorous poor make their ne- 


ceſſities known, and obtain relief, there are many 
honeſt, modeſt, and induſtrious perſons, who are 


contented to pine in poverty and ſtraits, rather 
than make their ſituation known. Theſe are the 
propereſt objects of charity, whom every pious 
Chriſtian ſhould ſearch out, and relieve according 
to his ability: but this is peculiarly the duty of a 


miniſter. 


In the beginning of the Chriſtian church, when 
the rich ſold their poſſeſſions for the common ſup- 
port of the brethren, they brought the price to the 
apoſtles, who took care of the diſtribution, accord- 


ing to wy man's need ©; and one of them, Peter, 
, inflicted 
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infliged death on Ananias and Sapphira, for de. 
frauding the poor. And though afterwards, when 
the number of the diſciples increaſed, the apoſtles 
appointed deacons to have the immediate care of 
the poor, while they gave themſelves up wholly 
to prayer and to the miniſtry of the word o, 
yet we find that the apoſtles: thought themſelves 
| ſtill obliged to intereſt themſelves very particularly 
in obtaining proviſion for the poor, on many differ. 
ent occaſions. Paul and Barnabas were careful to 
carry relief, from the church at Antioch, to the 
Chriſtians in Judea, in the proſpect of the great 


dearth of which Agabus had propheſied . Paul 


had not only. undertaken the diſtribution of the 
liberal charity, which the Macedonians had given 
for the relief of the ſaints at Jeruſalem, but like- 


wiſe by their example, and by many other argu- 


ments, he excites the Corinthians to contribute 
largely for the ſame purpoſe . 


If a miniſter be aſſiduous in the practice of the 
ſeveral duties which have been already explained, 
he will thence derive great advantages for the dif- 


charge of this duty. His converſing with his peo- | 


ple and inſtructing them in private, will give him 
many opportunities of diſcovering their ſituation, 
without his ſeeming to inquire into it, And his 
ſhowing 
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ſhowing all the concern he can, to ſupply. their 


wants and mend their ſituation, will increaſe their 
confidence in him, and add new authority and 


weight to all his inſtructions and advices. They 


will eaſily believe that he ſincerely wiſhes well to 
their ſouls, who is anxious for their bodies, and 


that all his exhortations proceed from his real 


ſenſe of their being abſolutely neceſſary for them. 


There are many different ways which a miniſter 
may take, for ſupplying the poor in his pariſh, 


. according to the variety of their rank and circum- 


ſtances. Theſe he muſt attend to with prudence ; 


otherwiſe, what he deſigns well, may offend and 
irritate, by the manner in which it is beſtowed. , 
There are ſome, whom he may all at once, with- 
out any ceremony, either ſupply out of his own 


charity, as he is able, or recommend to the cha- 
ritable funds of the pariſh. Many, who would 
have been backward to apply for relief, will yet 
readily and thankfully accept of it, even in this or- 
dinary way, when it is procured to them without 
its being aſked. But many ſtand really in need of 
relief, who yet, on account of their rank or other 
circumſtances, will not care to receive it in this 
public way. To theſe, a miniſter may ſometimes 


convey his own charity privately. Sometimes he 


may obtain for them relief, from perſons who are 


diſpoſed to beſtow, and able to beſtow more libe- 


rally than he himſelf can afford, and who will, 


either by him, or by other means, convey it to 


* them 
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them in a private and inoffenſive way. When a 
miniſter can neither afford himſelf to give, nor 


procure from other private perſons for. them, that 
relief which their ſituation demands ; and when, at 
the ſame time, they could not bear to be regarded 
as objects of public charity, it may be poſſible, in 


ſome caſes, for him to procure ſomething from the 


public charitable funds, to be privately beſtowed 


by himſelf. But this ſhould not be often at- 


tempted. Men are ſo apt to miſconſtrue the actions 


of miniſters, and it is of fo great moment that they 


ſhould not lie open to any ſuſpicion of miſapplying 


Charitable funds, that it will be generally moſt pru- 


dent for them not to deſire to diſtribute any part 


of them, but to perſons whom they expreſsly name. 
Individuals may, perhaps, ſometimes ſuffer by this 


reſerve; but by neglecting it, a miniſter's own re. 


putation, and conſequently his uſefulneſs, may be 
wholly ruined. There are often perſons in a pa- 


riſh who cannot be faid to be indigent, or to ſtand 
in need of alms, who yet would often receive 


great advantage by having the uſe of a little money 
At particular junctures. A miniſter may ſometimes 


do important ſervice to whole families, by lending 


ſmall ſums, without intereſt, to ſuch honeſt and 
induſtrious perſons, to aſſiſt them in particular 
emergencies, or to enable them to catch occaſions 


of profit. A man ought not indeed to ſtraiten his 


own family in order to do this, and many miniſters 
are in ſo narrow circumſtances, that they can ſcarcely 
wy it at all, without EAT them. But, if a mi- 


niſter 
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niſter have a little money, he may, in this way, at 
the expence of a very few ſhillings, and with the 

riſk of a very few pounds, not only make ſeveral 
families happy, but obtain both the love and eſteem 
of many in his pariſh, and greatly . his 
power of being uſeful, 


It is certainly the duty of a miniſter, to take-care 
of the charitable funds of the pariſh, both that they 
be preſerved, and that they be well applied. The 
want of knowlege in buſineſs may ſometimes lead 
to errors in the former caſe; but conſcience re- 
quires that all poſſible pains ſhould be taken to 
ſupply that want by proper advice: to expoſe what 
is given for the ſupport of the poor, knowingly to 
any riſk of being loſt, would be baſe. In apply- 
ing them, the leading principle ſhould be, to cauſe 
them to do as much good, relieve as much diſtreſs, 
and promote as much happineſs, as poſſible. If 
this be kept in view, it will give direction in moſt 
of the particular caſes which occur. | 
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CHAP. Il. 
Private Duties reſpecting leſſer Socletier. 


AF HE duties of a miniſter which we have hi- 
therto conſidered are, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
private, becauſe ſeparate and diſtin& individuals 
are the objects of them. There are other duties 
of the paſtoral office which are of a private nature, 
yet have bodies of men for their objects, or, at 
leaſt, are, from their nature, performed in the pre. 
ence of families, or of a number together. We 
hall now proceed to theſe which are of a middle 
Kind between the moſt private and the moſt my 
duties of the miniſterial office. 


Sg CT, I. | 
Of Viſitation of Families, 


Tun firſt duty of this kind is Viſitation of fami- 
lies, when a miniſter goes through his pariſh, 
aſſembling 'cach family by themſelves, or two or 
three families together. In this round through his 
pariſh, a miniſter may do ſeveral things which are 
extremely uſeful, and which this is the beſt op- 

portunity of doing. At this time, a miniſter forms 


a roll or catalogue of bis pariſhioners, according 
to 
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to which he calls them to be catechiſed, and by 


which he may know whether they all attend him. 
This, of itſelf, is far from being uſeleſs, as it will, 
be a check on thoſe who, through a conſciouſneſs 
of ignorance, an averſeneſs to learn, or any other 
bad principle, might be prone to avoid examina- 
tion. At this time, likewiſe, a miniſter may moſt 
conveniently obtain the knowlege of ſtrangers who 
have come into his pariſh from other places, and 
enquire into their characters and their atteſtations. 
This will be often of uſe for preventing diſorderly 
- perſons, who might corrupt others by their vices, 
from ſettling in a pariſh, As our Saviour, when 
he ſent forth, firſt, his .twelve apoſtles, and after- 
wards, the ſeventy diſciples, to preach the goſpel, 
commanded them, into whatever houle they went, 
to ſay, Peace be to this houſe;”” fo a miniſter 


ought to join with his viſit to any family, ſincere 


devotion and earneſt prayer, particularly for the 
ſpiritual and temporal happineſs of that family. 
A miniſter may likewiſe render this part of his 
labour ſubſervient to other good purpoſes, particu. 
larly to recommending ſuch duties as are properly 
economical, or relative to a family. This will be 
a proper opportunity of inſtructing them in the 
nature, and exciting them to the practice, of all 

the relatiye duties. He may enquire how the 


huſband and wife behave to each other, give them 


directions for the practice of their ſeveral duties, 
point out to them many faults of conduct, which 


would not perhaps have been attended to by them - 
P 3 | ſelyes, 
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ſelves, which yet are both tranſgreſſions of their 
duty, and will diminiſh their happineſs in each 
other, and their authority in the family. He may 
examine the maſters and the ſervants, how they 
treat each other, direct the former to Kindneſs, 
and the latter to obedience and fidelity. He may 
inculcate on parents the obligation of taking care 
of the virtuous education of their children, give 
them familiar directions about the right manner 
of it, warn them againſt the faults that are gene. 
rally fallen into, ſhow them the neceſſity of train- 
ing them to induſtry, and fitting them for ſome 
lawful calling. He ſhould recommend family re- 
ligion, particularly the reading of the ſcriptures, 
and inſpecting the behaviour of all within the 
houſe. A viſit to a family is one of the propereſt 
opportunities of giving inſtructions, meme 
or Fen, on _ . phos as theſe, 


| 1 happens ha, eſpecially in country pariſhes, 
that ſeveral families are convened together. In 
this caſe, beſides what has been already mentioned, 


2 a miniſter has a fit opportunity of enquiring, on 


what terms they live with one another, of examin- 
ing into the grounds of any differences which pre. 
vail among them, and into the occaſions, which, 
from their ſituation, produce diſputes more fre- 
quently among them; and he may contribute 
greatly to eſtabliſh good neighbourhood and har- 
mony, by directing them how to avoid'theſe con- 
tentiom, by 5 _ differences, and urg- 
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ing the obligation of Chriſtian concord. This may 
| likewiſe be a fit opportunity of exciting them to 


brotherly admonition. As it is the duty, not only 


of miniſters, but of all Chriſtians, to exhort one 


another on proper occaſions, a miniſter may direct 


_ neighbours to keep an eye on the conduct of each 


other, to admoniſh each other privately whenever 
they find one another guilty of a fault, or wanting 
in any duty. By this means, they may be ren». 
dered uſeful monitors to each other; the more 
knowing may contribute to the inſtruction. of the 
ignorant, and the regular and virtuous to the 
amendment of thoſe who are not ſo well diſpoſed, 
A miniſter may render viſitation of families ſtill 


farther uſeful, by accompanying it with gatechiſing. 


This might make it tedious and laborious in very 
large and populous pariſhes z but in ſmall pariſhes, 
and even in all except the very largeſt, it may be 
ealily accompliſhed in ſo moderate a time as no 
man will grudge, who enters into the ſpirit of his 
employment. By this means, a pariſh may be 
catechiſed twice, with very little additional trouble 
to the miniſter. 0 


- Videing families begins to be neglected * as 


miniſters, as 2 leſs uſeful part of their employment; 


but they who neglect it, ſeem not to attend to the 
good purpoſes to which it may be rendered ſub- 
ſeryient. It ſeems to be naturally implied in teach- 
ing + from houſe to houſe;“ it is expreſsly en- 
joined by the laws of our church; and a miniſter 
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who firſt performs it, or thinks of performing it 


in ſo careleſs and formal a manner as to render it 


uſeleſs, and then neglects it becauſe he finds it 
uſeleſs, is plainly wanting in his duty, and omits 


one thing, by which he might, in a great degree, 
and in ſome peculiar ways, promote the good of 
his people. This part of a miniſter's work ſhould 


generally be performed once every year; and that 


feaſon ſhould be choſen for it when the people are 


moſt at home, when they are leaſt engaged in 


work, and can attend with leaſt mconvenience ; 
a ſeaſon of this ſort in the ſummer will be moſt 


commodious for the miniſter, who is obliged to 


go through the whole pariſh. As the intermiſſions 


of labour are not very long, a miniſter ſhould con- 


trive, as much as poſſible, to viſit his whole pariſh 


during the continuance of them; but he ſhould, 


at the ſame time, not hurry it ſo much, as to oblige 


him to go through it in a ſuperficial or merely _ 


formal way. If a pariſh be ſo very large, as to 
render it neceſſary, either to viſit 1 it haſtily, or to 
encroach upon the buſy ſeaſons of the year, it may 


be proper, either to viſit the whole pariſh, in the 


way we have deſcribed, one year, and catechiſe, 


without viſiting it, the next; or, every year to 
viſit one Es and catechiſe the other. 
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Tuis brings us to the next duty, Catechiſing. 
This has been conſidered in all ages as the propereſt 
method of communicating the knowlege of every 
ſubject. A particular ſpecies of it was the only 
method which Socrates uſed for either confuting 
errors, or leading men to the knowlege of the 
truth. It is plain from ſcripture, that this method 
was uſed for bringing converts to the knowlege of 


the goſpel. Luke tells Theophilus, that he wrote 


his goſpel on purpoſe that he © might know the 


4 certainty of thoſe things wherein he had been 


* inſtrudted ;** it is in the greek, wigs wy xarngynlns, 


wherein he had been catechiſed, or inſtructed by 


catechiſing”; It is ſaid, that Apollos was “in- 
« frutted in the way of the Lord *;”* the greek 


| word «aryynueos ſigniſied initiated, or informed 
by catechiſing. As this is indeed one of the pro- 
pereſt methods of inſtructing, eſpecially the young 


and the ignorant, it is to be conſidered as recom- 
mended by all the exhortations which are given 
miniſters to teach.” We know that it has been 


always uſed in the Chriſtian church, and that con- 
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verts to Chriſtianity were, by this method, very 
carefully inſtructed in the nature of that religion, 
before they were baptized, and on this account 
were, during the time that paſſed before their 
baptiſm, called Catechumens. This method of 


inſtruction has many advantages. It keeps up the 
attention much better than a continued diſcourſe. 


It gives opportunity of obſerving how far a ſubject 


n underſtood, and of illuſtrating it till it be under- 
ſtood. It tends to make things better retained. 
I᷑ ſerves to explain thoſe terms which often oceur 

in preaching, and which, however familiar they 
may de to the preacher, might be dark to many of 
tte hearers, or be miſunderſtood by them; and 
will thus prove an excellent preparation for their 
attending to ſermons with underſtanding and 


advantage. But its obligation and utility wil! 


be eaſily acknowleged; it is more neceſſary 10 
ene the beſt manner of mann it. bn 


-We ks , n that 2 | 


may be very properly joined with viſitation of 
families; not that, when it is thus joined, it ſhould' 
he thought ſufficient. It ought to be: likewiſe per · 
formed by itſelf. Sometimes a miniſter” may find it 
convenient to do this likewiſe, by aſſembling ſeveral 
families together in their own neighbourhood; 
but generally it is moſt convenient to call them to 
the church, or to his own houſe; the fatigue of 
coming once is inconſiderable to esch of them, 


whereas it would be a great toil for him to go 
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are little taken up with their buſineſs, will be gene- 
rally found moſt convenient for this, and are for 
the moſt part choſen. It is ſometimes, too, eli- 
gible to ſpend a part of Sunday afternoon in cate- 
chiſing, eſpecially in the ſpring, immediately before 


afternoon ſermon be begun, and in autumn, imme - 


diately after it is given over. A great many 
can then attend without any interruption to their 
work, and receive at leaſt, from hearing others 
examined, ſome W — in the ai 1 


W 7 


It is by no means ſullicient, that the 70 be 


able to ſay a catechiſm by rote; they are perfectly 
ignorant till they know the meaning of all the 
words and propoſitions in it; and the abſurd an- 
ſwers which the common people often give to the 
queſtions of the moſt common catechiſm, ſſiow 
that they may have the whole by heart, without 
really underſtanding any part of the ſubject of it. 
A miniſter's chief care therefore ought to be, to 
bring them, not to repeat, but to underſtand the 


catechiſm; and this may be done almoſt with the 
ſtupideſt, by means of plain explications and eaſy 
Illuſtrations. Anſwering to the queſtions of a 


catechiſm ſhould not be made a mere exerciſe of 
memory; it may be no more, even when they 


underſtand what they repeat. It ſhould be made, 
as much as poſſible, an exerciſe of judgment. In 
order to this, ſuch queſtions-ſhould be put, as may 
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lead them gradually to diſcover of themſelves, and 
to give. in their own words the anſwer which they 
ſhould have given, and about which they were at 


a loſs. This method of leading men, by well. con. 


triyed queſtions, from ſome eaſy and known prin. 


do purſue this method on any ſubject; but if he be 
capable of it, it will render catechiſing an agree, 
able and entertaining exerciſe to himſelf; whereas, 
in the way it is commonly managed, it is a dry and 
tedious labour. Ir will likewiſe be highly profit. 


ciple to the diſcovery which we want them to make, 


is properly the Socratie method of inſtructian. It 


requires ſome genius and dexterity in the queſtioner 


able for the learner. It will make thoſe. whoſe 


memory is naturally weak, to attain almoſt az 


much real knowlege, as they who have ſtronger 
memories: it will render their conceptions diſtinct 
and determinate: and when they are thus led to 


deduce all their knowlege from eaſy principles, 
conviction will neceſſarily attend all their concep · 
tions. They will comprehend religion, and, at the 


8 | - fame-time, perceive the truth of its ſeveral parts, 


This manner of examination which we propoſe, 


vill probably be eaſily comprehended by all of you, 
however difficult it ns nee be 70 e it 


to ee 


It is a fault in ho 3 that they . 
too much in technical and ſy{Mmatic terms. This 


is one great occaſion both of people's getting them 
8 1 by rote, and of their not underſtanding 


1 them. 
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them; It were much better that theſe terms were 
confined altogether to controverſial writings, and 
uſed neither in ſermons nor in catechiſms. But as 
they are often uſed in both, they ſnould, in cate- 
chiſing, be explained in as eaſy and familiar a 
manner as poſſible, that, when they occur in 
preaching, they may not be unintelligible. It is 
likewiſe a fault in moſt catechiſms, that the prin- 
ciples of religion, and the precepts of it, are kept 
too much diſtinct, and laid down in different parts. 
By this means the practical tendency of the chriſtian 
doctrines does not appear; their connection with 
holineſs is not pointed out; the duties of religion 
are explained, but they are not enforced by the 
proper motives. Theſe inconveniences ſhould be 
remedied in catechiſing. No queſtion relating to 
any doctrine of religion ſhould be diſmiſſed, with- 
out ſhowing its influence on practice, and the | 
force with which it recommends holineſs, In ii 
examining, again, on every queſtion relating to 
duty, the peculiar” obligations of that duty ſhould 
de brought into view. All this may be accom- 
pliſhed by proper queſtions put in the way that we 
have already deſcribed. But with theſe, it will be 
very proper, that a miniſter frequently intermix 
ſhort exhortations to the duę improvement of the 
pPrineiples of u ot dy the careful Nr e of 
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deſign of catechiſing is to inſtruct perſons in the 
whole ſcheme of religion. In order to effect this, 
à miniſter muſt call as many together to be cate. 
chiſed, as he can go through, without either ren- 
dering the examination of each ſuperficial, or immo- 
derately fatiguing himſelf. The increaſe of labour 
at every particular meeting will be compenſated, in 


ſome degree, by the ſmaller number of meetings. 


He muſt endeavour at each meeting to go through 


are preſent may be inſtructed in all the parts of 
religion. In order to make room for this, it will 
be proper to paſs ſlightly over ſuch things as are of 
leſſer moment, and to dwell chiefly on thoſe things 
of which the people ſeem moſt ignorant, or which 
are of greateſt importance, and ne bare. 


| n er eee a >cth TH 


The duty ef catechiſing ſhould be: Alg 


pracdiled, eſpecially with regard to the young. It 


is by this means that they can beſt learn the great 
articles of the chriſtian religion: if they do not 


learn them then, they will — learn them 


thoroughly; but if they then learn them, they will 
keep a faſt hold of them to the end of their lives. 
It is with the young that moſt benefit may be 
expected from it; their minds are open to truth, 


and pliable to goodneſs; on thoſe ho are already 
confirmed either in ignorance or in vice, it cannot 
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cuſtom which prevails in ſqme places, but is not 
univerſal, that of holding fellowſhip meetings. It 
cannot be doubted, that meetings of private 
Chriſtians, either among themſelves, or with their 
miniſter, if they were managed aright, and judi- 
cioufly employed in devotion and in exciting one 
another to love and good works, might be attended 
with very conſiderable advantages. But at the 
ſame time it is plain from experience, that they 


have ſeldom been managed aright, and that they 


have in fact generally been attended with real 


inconvenience. ' They are too much confined, as 
all who chooſe are not admitted to them, though 


their morals may be unexceptionable. They are 
chiefly compoſed of perſons who are diſpoſed to 


idleneſs, and think they cannot mind religion, 


without neglecting their worldly buſineſs and many 


of the ſocial duties of life; of ſuch perſons as are 
conceited of their knowlege, on account of their 
dipping into abſtruſe and diſputable ſubjects, or of 
their peculiar ſanctity, on account of the orthodoxy 
of their opinions; of ſuch perſons as place almoſt 
the whole of religion in à punctual obſervance 
of the ceremonial duties of it, and thus ſubſtitute” 


ſuperſtition 
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Luperſtition i in the place of holineſs ; of lch per⸗ 


ſons as are under the influence of a weak. and jgne, 


— 5 and, in a word, of ſuch as think | 


they derive great merit from their attending. ſuch 
meetings, and on that account regard themſelves as 
the only godly perſons, and deſpiſe others, who 
are perhaps much better and more, virtuous than 


they. The conſequence of perſons of ſuch cha 


racters meeting together is generally to.-promate 
their ſpirit of ſuperſtition, to foſter their enthu- 
« fiaſm, to. flatter their hypocriſy, to cheriſh their 
conceit and ſpiritual pride, and their phariſaical 
contempt of others. When they are met, the 
ſpirit that reigns in them will make their conver- 
ſation tend rather to pervert, than to improve, 
their religious ſentiments : their ſpirit, joined with 
their ignorance, will render their devotions often 
full of abſurdities and extravagance. This has 
been ſo generally the effect of theſe meetings, the 
abuſe of them has been ſo frequent, that it appears 
to me, they ſhould rather be ſhunned upon the 
whole, than courted by a miniſter. If they have 
not been cuſtomary in his pariſh, it will be better 
not to introduce them. All the good effects that 


could be expected from them will be much more 
certainly and more eſfectually promoted by the 


occaſional private inſtructions and exhortations 
which we have formerly recommended, and by 
thoſe who live in the ſame neighbourhood 
o converſe about religion, and admoniſh each 
ather, in the * chat we * already hinted. 
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* they will be promoted by this means, without | 
the danger of thoſe abuſes which have often ariſen 
from formal meetings. If a miniſter find that 
meetings of this fort have been already introduced 
into his pariſh, it can ſeldom be prudent to attempt 
to diſcourage, or to aboliſh them, all at once, 


This would only irritate the people, and in a great 


meaſure deſtroy the miniſter's uſefulneſs. If he 
ſhould refuſe to attend them, the people would 
hold them by themſelves, and be apt to proceed 
to a greater height of extravagance, than if he 
were preſent. He ought therefore to ſet himſelf 
to eſtabliſh ſuch regulations, as may tend to pre- 
vent the abuſes of them, and render them ſubſer- 
vient to a good purpoſe. He ſhould take care to 


be always preſent at them himſelf. He ſhould 
_ appoint them to be held at ſuch times as may not 


interfere, either with their worldly buſineſs, or 
vith other duties. He ſhould take care that they 
be not confined to a particular ſet of people of a 
phariſaical ſpirit, but that all who are unexcep- 
tionable in their morals have free acceſs to them. 
He ſhould take care that all ſubjects to be diſcourſed 
on be propoſed at a previous meeting. He ſhould 
binder eygry ſubje& from being introduced, that 
tends to lead men into uſeleſs ſpeculations, intri- 
cate diſputes, or ſuperſtitious and enthuſiaſtical 
notions. He ſhould allow only ſuch ſubjects to be 
introduced, as have a real tendency to make men 
wiſer and better, by either explaining or'enforcing 
the duties of religion; and he ought to lead them 
| ” +2 | to 
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to conſider them” in thoſe views in which they 
tend moſt ſtrongly to produce this effect, and to 


keep them to this way of conſidering them. He, 
ſhould recommend it to the people to conſider the 
ſubject carefully by themſelves, before they venture 


to ſpeak on it in the preſence of others. When 
any of them vent any thing abſurd or enthuſiaſtic, 
they ſhould be immediately checked and cortetted. 
None ſhould pray, but thoſe who are defired"by 
the miniſter ; and when they utter any thing extra. 
vagant in prayer, it ſhould not only be pointed but 
to them, but they ſhould be hindered from attempt- 
ing it again for ſome time, till they learn to think 
more ſoberly and juſtly; The miniſter thonld 
always be careful to inculcate on them, that they 
are no better than their neighbours merely for 
attending theſe meetings; that they are only uſeful 


fo far as they are means of rendering them more 


virtuous in their ordinary conduct. By fach 
means as cheſe, a miniſter of ptudence may, in a 
great meaſure, prevent the abuſe of fellowſhip 
meetings, and turn them to real advantage : and 


when he finds that they are already introduced into 


a pariſh, and that the people are fond of them; it 
will generally be better to model them, in this way, 
into an Ae! . than to 1 aboliſhing 
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10 theſe duties we may add Marrying ; but 


it will not require many words. It is by law 


committed to miniſters, and from its ſolemn and 
important nature, there are good reaſons why it 
ſhould be ſo, * 

It is their duty to do all they can to pfevent 
marriages in any way improper, by advice and 
perſuaſion. , If theſe prove ineffectual, and if the 
impropriety lie only in ſome imprudence, or ſome 
inequality between the parties, the miniſter muſt 
allow them to judge for themſelves ; to refuſe to 
marry them, would be aſſuming an authority to 
which, he has no right. But there may be impro- 


prieties of ſuch a kind and degree, as to juſtify or 


even require this; for inſtance, if one of the 
parties be under age, and plainly drawn in by the 
art of the other, it would be a juſt reflection on a 
miniſter to ſolemnize their marriage. Some mar- 
riages are ſo confeſſedly unlawful, that not to 
refuſe abſolutely to celebrate them world be highly 


A miniſter may be ſometimes deſired to cele- 
brate marriages which are in themſelves unexcep» 
Q<2 tionable, 
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tionable, in an irregular manner, or withont the 


ordinary forms of proclamation. ' There no doubt 
are caſes in which the omiſſion of theſe cannot be 
attended with any bad conſequences. Yet it is 


ſafeſt for a miniſter ſteadily to adhere to them, 


There can never almoſt be a good reaſon for ſeek. 


ing to diſpenſe with them; it is a caprice Which 
| deſerves no encouragement ;- it it really penal, 


though there may be no danger of the penalty 


being actually demanded. Such caſes may be 
pleaded as a precedent for his conduct in others, 
Vhere it is not ſo clqyr that bad conſequences may 
not follow; and by refuſing in theſe, he incurs the 


charge of inconſiſtence and partiality, or by com- 


plying, does what he (ny by ger or eyen 
hazardous. | | 


The form of marriage includes ſome inflrution 


concerning its nature and duties, and the m 
row, with prayer before and after, All this is fo 


imple, that it muſt be e to 1 
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le the ſeveral private ud, ing both 
individuals and (ockeries,” 'which we have hitherto 
"Wuſtrated, be really ineumbent on a miniſter, it 
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will follow, that whatever is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the performance of them is in the ſame degree 
incumbent on him, and that ke is under ſome 
obligation to whatever can contribute to his per- 
forming them in the beſt manner. Hence are de- 
rived ſeveral ſecondary or ſubordinate duties of the 
paſtoral office, the conſideration of which will 
ſerve for a proper concluſion, of this A of the 


m—_ Hy 


| The firſt of thee is e nifklwoes If there 
be no expreſs command in ſcripture, impoſing this 
as a neceſſary duty, the reaſon is admitted even by 
the Popiſh caſuiſts to be, that the nature of the 
office implies it, becauſe it cannot be executed 
without it; and every paſtor being obliged to ex- 
ecute his office, is of courſe obliged to reſidence 
as indiſpenſable for that purpoſe. In the primitive 
ages, the paſtors of every church reſided in it, en- 
cept when they were driven away by perſecution; 
and even by this they were not eaſily prevailed 
upon to deſert it. In the original eſtabliſhment of 
parochial churches in every nation, the incumbents 
were looked upon as ſtrictly obliged to reſide ; and 
it was on the ſuppoſition of their being ſo, that 
glebes and houſes were provided for them, in order 
to render their reſidence. commodious. After cor- 
ruptions in religion began to prevail, paſtors ſome- 
times indulged themſelves in abſence from their 
charges, for taking care of ſome worldly occupa- 


ions in le they were engaged, or for. attend- 
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ance at the courts of emperors and kings: and in 
| the farther progreſs of theſe corruptions, the ſame 
perſon poſſeſſed himſelf of two or more churches 
or pariſhes, in one only of which he could te 
fide. © Theſe practices were, however, very ge. 
nerally condemned as groſs abuſes; and, from 
their firſt appearance, even prohibited by the ca- 
nons of ſucceſſive cauncils. Theſe canons began, 
in courſe of time, to admit ſome exceptions ; firit, 
by allowing one man to hold two churches when 
a ſufficient number of fit perſons could not be 
found for providing each with a ſeparate paſtor; 
next, when one church was fo poor as not to 
afford a competent and ſufficient maintenance; 
afterwards for reaſons far leſs reaſonable, as in fa- 
vour of perſons of high birth, or eminently learned, 
or dignified in Univerſities, who, on diſpenſations 
being granted by the Pope, might hold a plurality 
- of henefices. By means of theſe exceptions, along 
with the facility of procuring diſpenſations, the 
abuſe roſe to ſo great a height, that many remote 
benefices were often accumulated in one perſon; 
for remedying which, the Council of Trent made 
feveral decrees; and though - theſe did not take 
away all diſpenſatjons, they have rendered appli- 
cations for them, and conſequently both non-reſi- 
. dence and pluralities, leſs frequent in the church 
of Rome than they formerly were. In England, 


a law had paſſed ſome time before that council, 
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and before the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation, 
which, by admitting the exceptions introduced in 
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the; moſt, corrupt, ages, gave them à ſanction in 


chat church: and it has never been formally re: 


pealed- Under the authority of it, non-relidence, 
on account of pluralities as well as on other pre: 
tences, continues to prevail ; though it has always 
been condemned by many, and pronounced to be 
contrary to the declared ſenſe of the church, parti- 
cularly ,3n its public offices, and unjuſtiftable in 
point of conſcience ', Reſidence being indiſpenſ- 


ably required. in our church, it is unneceſſary for 


me to, inculcate the obligation of a, miniſter to re- 
ſide ordinarily in his pariſh, Care of health, ne- 

ceſſary buſineſs, and other duties of different kinds, 
may, doubtleſs, . prevent reſidence in the ſtricteſt 
ſeriſe continual, and juſtify abſence for a ſhort, and 
ſometimes a longer time: but even ſuch induce- 
ments ſhould be complied with ſparingly, not ea- 
gerly catched at. Without living much at home, 
2 miniſter cannot perform, the ſeveral duties of his. 


office,, which recur almoſt every day, in ſuch a 
manner as can either give full ſatisfaction to his 
. own mind, or yield the greateſt benefit to his 
people. To wander often abroad on needleſs viſits 
or amuſement, expoſes a miniſter to the contempt 
4 of ee Wake. e their erg and impain 


his 
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his uſefulneſs. But to be always at hand, to ad. 
Ale. direft; and inform them, to comfort the 
afflicted and diſeaſed, to awe the diſorderly, to 


give countenance to the well-behaved, to reconeile 


their differences, to promote friendly offices, to 
procure relief for the indigent, to anſwer quickly 
and regularly the ſeveral calls which they may 
have occaſion to make upon him, will endear 4 

miniſter to his people, and add an een forte 
to all his inſtrudions . IS a 


On the ſame principles it is the duty of a mi- 
niſter, to keep himſelf as much as poſſible diſen- 


gaged from all occupations except thoſe belonging 


to his office; for the proper and careful perform- 
ance of its dutics, together with the ſtudies requi- 
ſite for that purpoſe, and the attention which his 
own worldly affairs render indiſpenſable, will be 
ſufficient to fill up all his time. No doubt there 
are caſes which ought to be excepted. Teaching 


in any uſeful line is congenial to the proper buſi. | 


neſs of a clergyman ſome clergymen are we 
qualified for it, and in ſituations which put it in 
their power ; and by engaging in it no farther than 


is really conſiſtent with all their paſforal duties, | 


| they may not only innocently render their condi- 
tion more comfortable, but employ their time 
laudably, 
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landably; improve themſelves, be highly uſeful to 
ſociety, and even be kept more conſtantly at hand 


for attendance upon their parochial functions. If 


2 clergyman underſtand -medicine, he may prac- 
tiſe it in his neighbourhood to a certain degree, 


without drawing him off from theſe functions: 


and by this may not only better his circumſtances, 
and do much good to the bodies of men, but alſo 
give afliſtance to ſuch as could not otherwiſe have 
procured it, multiply his opportunities of addreſſ- 


ing his people as a miniſter, and render them well 


diſpoſed to liſten to his addreſſes on ſubjects of re- 
ligion. Some degree of attention to buſineſs, par- 
ticularly in the way of agriculture, the ſituation of 
moſt clergymen renders neceſſary: but it can never 


be proper to extend it beyond what is neceffary. 


If they engage ſo far in any ſecular employment 
as to be immerſed in it, they cannot have leiſure 

for all the duties which are incumbent on them, 
they will contract a turn of mind unfavourable to 
their always entering heartily into them, and there 
is a riſk, that it may put them on doing fome 


things which will not be deemed perfectly conſiſt-. 


ent with the purity and dignity of their character, 
and which will, on that account, renfler tim leſs 
acceptable and uſeful i in their preper ſtation *, p | 


That a miniſter may perform the ſeveral dutics 
which we have enumerated, it is panty neceſſary 
| for 
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for him to be often in the company of his people, 
and to live in familiarity with them: and his per 

forming theſe duties, on all fit occaſions, when he | 
is in their company, will prevent all bad conſe. 
quences from his familiarity, To be often in their 
company, joining in their amuſements, falling in- 
with the trifling, or conniving at the blameable 
converſation. in which they frequently engage, will 
very eaſily produce an exceſſive familiarity of the 
_ worſt tendency.. It cannot fail to deſtroy that re. 
ſpe& and eſteem which it is abſolutely neceſlary for 
him to maintain, in order to give weight to bis 
miniſtrations. But when, inſtead of that, he takes 
every opportunity of introducing uſeful converſa. 
tion, of enlarging and correcting tlſeir knowlege, 
of exciting them to their duty and directing them 
in it, of giving them conſolation, of doing them 
good offices; he may be very often in their com. 
pany, not only without breeding any inconverient 
familiarity, but ſo as to raiſe their elleem, and in, 
- creaſe their love to him. If ſome of them ſhould 
have even entertained prejudices ; againſt him, he 
will, by this means, moſt effectually wear them 
off: when they find him thus ſolicitous for their 
improvement and ſalvation, they will drop them of 
their own accord, and labour to make amends ſor 
| by the warmth of their 8. n 
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07 Preaching 


AS we are now ee woke eb ide Aden of the 
paſtoral office, we ſhall begin with Preaching, 


both becauſe it will require a fullerconſideration than 
the reſt, and becauſe, being one very conſiderable 


mean of inſtruction, it is neareſt akin to the pri- 


vate duties, which we have hitherto chiefly illuſ- 
trated. Preaching is ſo natural a method of teach- 
ing, is ſo often enjoined in the New Teſtament, 
and is ſo fully recommended by the example of 
our Saviour and his apoſtles, that it has always 
been acknowleged an important part of the office 
of a miniſter; and therefore it will be unneceſſary 


to ſpend time in proving that it is incumbent on 
him. Nor do we propoſe to lay before you a 
complete ſyſtem of the rules of preaching, de- 


duced from the general principles of compoſition, 


or traced up to their ſource in the conſtitution of 


human nature. We ſhall content ourſelves with 
propoſing ſome of the principal rules of it, in 
ſuch a way as 9 both convince you of their 


in 


juſtneſs, 
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* and render them eaſily applicable to ear 


We ſhall not attempt any preciſe general defini. 
tion of Preaching ; it might be difficult to contrive 


one which would fully take in all its varieties; and 


the conſideration of theſe varieties will f Li 1. 


the neceſſity of it. It is plain that Preaching is the 


delivering a diſcourſe, which tends to promote the 
falvation of mankind, by inſtructing them in the 
knowlege of their duty, and exciting them to 15 


e of it, and to the love of govanels.” thi R 
its deſign, © it is certainly, to uſe the 


words of Biſhop Burnet, a noble and profitable 
«+ exerciſe, if rightly gone about; of great uſe both 
5. to the prieſt and people, by obliging the one to 
* much ſtudy. and labour, and by ſetting before 
the other full and copious diſcoveries of divine 
matters, opening them clearly, and prefling 
them weightily upon them. It has alſo now 
gained ſuch eſteem in the world, that a clergy- 
2 man cannot maintain his credit, nor bring his 

«. people to a conſtant attendance: on the worſtip 
« of. God, wales he s happy in theſe perform 


„ ances mor ( 


| hi be general end of Pech, 45 promoting 
5 the religious and moral improvement of man- 


Lind,“ all preachers have profeſſed” to aim at, 


though they have taken WL; different methods, 


and 
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faſhion of Preaching has, like all other 
undergone many changes. In the be- 
inning hriſtianity, Preaching was extremely 
fimple ; it conſiſted almoſt wholly of plain practical 
exhortations ; it has fince been ſometimes joined 
with all the ornaments of rhetoric, and ſometimes 
with all the ſubtlety of ſcholaſtic philoſophy. In 
the dark ages, it was little elſe than panegyric on 
the Romiſh ſaints: after the Reformation, it was 


employed about the doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion, but with too great a mixture of controverſy : + - 


the ſeveral changes which it has fince undergone, 
may be traced in the ſermons to which there is eaſy 
acceſs, It would be curious and entertaining to 
trace it through the various forms it has afſumed; 

and to point out its moſt conſiderable potilinſons, 
But a complete hiſtory of this would be long; and 
ſo far as it is either neceſſary or proper to hint at it, 
we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of ſomę of 
the moſt remarkable forms of Preaching, i in _—_ 
trating its particular rules. 


Proiictiing i b 0e d uf public ſpeaking; the 
eloquence of the pulpit is one branch of eloquence. 
A preacher differs from one who ſpeaks in the 
ſenate or at the bar, only in the ſubject which he 
treats, and in the end which he purſues. Theſe 
differences will occaſion ſome varieties in the man- 
ner of ſpeaking which he is to uſe ; but ſtill the 


Prone rules of Preaching ariſe from the general 


principles 
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are the ſource of all other forts of compoſition. 
A particular compariſon of the eloquence of the 
pulpit with that of the bar or the ſenate, in order 
to difcover their agreements and their differences, 
would be curious, and might illuſtrate all of them; 
but it is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary to our preſent 
deſign, as to require our entering on a full diſcuſ. 
ſion of it. We ſhall only remark in general, that 
on account of their agreements and analogy, 


many of the rules laid down by the ancients for 
the bar. ot the ſenate, are applicable to the pulpit z 
but in applying them to it, | judgement muſt; be 


employed, on account of the circumſtances in 
which they differ. It would be eaſy, from the 
compariſon we have hinted at, to deduce the ſupe · 
rior importance of chriſtian oratory to all other 
kinds, both in reſpect of its ſubject and its end; 
to point out the advantages which the chriſtian 
orator has above all others, from the ſublimity and 


moment of the topics on which he inſiſts, and of 


the motives which he urges ; and to ſhow the diſad- 
vantages under which he lies, in compariſon with 
others, particularly from the ſpiritual nature of the 
ſubjects on which he inſiſts, and from its being his 


buſineſs to excite men, not to ſome one action, 


which may be performed immediately, but to 2 
general courſe of behaviour. But theſe things you 


will be able to proſecute, if you bod Wee 
by e | 


* I he 


principles of eloquence, the ſame principles which 
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The ancient rhetoricians diſtinguiſhed orations 


into three kinds, the nature and rules of Which 
they delivered very particularly: 1. Deliberative; 


which were employed about ſomething future, 7 


about what was to be done; and for theſe, t 
were frequent opportunities in the ſenate and 
popular aſſemblies in Greece and Rome, where 
public meaſures were concerted and reſolved upon. 
Such orations aimed either at perſuading to, or 
diſuading from, certain actions or conduct; and 
the topics on which they turned were, the honour 
or diſhonour, the juſtice or injuſtice, the advantage 
or diſadvantage, of the meaſures propoſed. Many 
ſermons might be reduced to this claſs; all ſuch as 
aim at perſuading to virtue in general, or to any 
particular virtue, from its obligations, its excel- 
lence, its advantages here and hereafter, or at diſ- 
ſuading from vice, by the oppoſite topics. 2. Judi- 
cial, which regarded the paſt, and belonged: to 
the criminal courts; they were employed in aceu- 
ſing or in defending, and made uſe both of facts 
and arguments for theſe purpoſes. Sermons which 
are employed in defending any character approved 
in ſeripture from objections that have been raiſed 
ayainſt it, are of the ſame kind with judicial 
orations. So are all ſermons, in ſome meaſure, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to vindicate religion in general, 
or any particular doctrine or duty which has been 
attacked as unreaſonable, abſurd, unworthy of 
God, hurtful to men; or to expoſe any error or 


vice which has been recommended under the oppo- 
ſite 
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fite views ; only theſe latter have things bb 


objects, not, like the former, perſons. 3. De. 
monſtrative, which relate to ſomething preſent, 


and are employed either in praiſe or blame, They 
were employed in panegyrics on the excellence of 
perſons, characters, conduct, laws, forms of 
government, or whatever could admit of an enco- 
mium; and likewiſe, in invectives againſt perſons 
or things of an oppoſite nature. Of this kind 


orations in meetings for the choice of fit perſons 
for offices, or for continuing or repealing laws, 


Jo this claſs may be reduced ſermons on the- 


nge of any great character recorded in 
ſeripture, on the excellence of Chriſtianity, or 
af any particular doctrine or virtue, or on the 
deformity of vice. As the belt rules for eloquence 
are to be found in the writings of the ancient 
rhetoricians, and as they apply their rules particu- 


far, and in what reſpects, ſermons are analogous to 
theſe ſpecies of orations ; for, ſo far as they are, 
all the rules of the ancients regarding each kind, 
will be applicable for your direction in the compo- 

ſition of ſermons. But this diviſion is plainly 
adapted to the ſeveral ends of ſpeaking and ſorts of 
diſcourſes, for which the conſtitutions of Greece 


and Rome gave opportunity; it gives not the moſt 


natural view of the variety of, pulpit diſcourſes, 
„ e meaſure accommodated 


to 


— all their funeral orations on eminent perſons, - 


larly to orations, according to this diviſion of 
them, it may be uſeful for you to conſider, how 
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21 conſidered in its a anos - is 
the art of ſpeaking ſo as to attain the end which 
a man purſues z ſo from the variety of the ends 
which may be attained by ſpeaking, the moſt 
natural diviſion of eloquence may be deduced. 
Now a man can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to aim at any 
end, but one or other of theſe; to inſtru, to 
convince, to pleaſe, to move, or to perſuade; A 
man who aims at inſtructing or at convineing; 
addreſſes himſelf, though in different ways, to the 


himſelf to the imagination; he who wants to 
move, to the paſſions; and he who wants to per- 
ſuade, to the will. All theſe ends are allowed in 
ſome ſort of compoſition or another; and from 
that end, the rules of that compoſition, which are 
no more than the proper means of promoting its 
main deſign, flow as from their ſource, But, from 
the nature of Preaching, all theſe ends are ſcarcely 


allowable in it. Some of them can never be in it 


purſued for their own ſakes, or ultimately, though 
they may be uſed. as means to ſomething. farther; 
and therefore will not come in, in _— | 


| n PRIN Pio knees 
ultimate to a preacher. A poet may be allowed to 
reſt in pleaſing his readers, by preſenting to their 

e N imagina- 
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imaginations all that is ſublime and beautiful, by the 
novelty of his thoughts, and the harmony of his 
numbers. This is indeed the ſole end of pure 


poetry or deſcription, as diſtinguiſhed from other 


kinds of compoſition ; and it aims at nothing but 
in ſubſervience to this end. If it convey juſt and 


agitate the ſoul with various emotions, it is only 


V a mean to prevent diſguſt, and to heighten the 


delight. But it is only a ſmall part even of poetry, 


that reſts wholly ſatisfied with giving pleaſure. The 


| epic, the tragic, and all the greater kinds of 
poetry, aim- at ſomething beyond it, and- aim at 
giving pleaſure only as ſubordinate to inſtructing, 
moving, or perſuading. And if poets themſelves 
generally aim at a farther end than pleaſure or 

amuſement, much more ought an orator conſtantly 


to look beyond it: or, if it were allowable for the 
orator at the bar or in the ſenate ſometimes to aim 


only at pleaſing, at exciting the admiration of 


and raiſing his reputation; yet even on that ſuppo- 
ſition it could not be allowable in the preacher, 
His function is ſo important, the character he 


= ſuſtains ig ſo grave and ſacred, the ſubjects of | 


which he treats are fo momentous, that it is inex- 
cuſeable to ſpend any part of the time which men 
allow for their being inſtructed in. religion, and 
excited to the duties of it, in merely amuſing 
them with ingenious thoughts and gaudy figures. 


If a W only dazzle his hearers with the 
brightneſs 


ſtriking ſentiments, if it move the paſſions, and 


men, at ſetting off his own ingenuity and parts, 
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brig litnels of his ſentiments, the vivacity of his 
turns, or the beauty and propriety of his language, 
he is a mere declaimer. A preacher ought never 
to be actuated by a fond defire to pleaſe, in any of 


his performances. All true eloquence is fit to 


pleaſe ; but pleaſing is nor irs true or ultimate end. 
It may however be allowed, that there is one way , 
m which the-chriſtian orator may properly enough 
aim at pleaſing ; he may endeavour to raiſe admi- 
ration of a virtuous character or action. Admira- 
tion is one ſpecies of pleaſure ; it is not, properly 
ſpeaking, a paſſion, but a ſentiment belonging to 
the imagination ; and the raifing of admiration is 
the only way in which a preacher can be allowed, 


profeſſedly and mainly, to addreſs the imagination 


of his hearers. 


It is very ſeldom too, that moving can be the 
ultimate end of a pulpit diſcourſe. It is indeed 
often neceſſary to move the paſſions in Preaching, 
but not merely for the ſake of moving them. The 
paſſions are the great ſprings of action: in order to 
perſuade men to any courſe, it is always neceſſary 


that the paſſions be moved, engaged, and directed 


to their proper objects; but they may ſometimes 
be moved, without tending in any degree to per- 
ſuaſion; and when this is the caſe, to move them 
is not propetty Preaching. There is but one caſe 
in which a ſermon can properly reſt in this; when 
it is deſigned to excite certain affections, which are 
to be immediately exerted in the performance of 

R 2 ſome 
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ſome religious duty. When a ſermon is intended 
to be a preparation for the right performance of that 
religious duty, it may be allowable} to point the 
whole of it at raiſing, to a great degree of fervour, 

the devout affections ſuitable to that duty. Of this 
kind is what is called an Action ſermon. But 

even in this caſe, as the devout affections which 
ſhould be raiſed tend directly to practice; as the 


raiſing them to a conſiderable height tends to 


8 render them habitually prevalent; and as the reli- 


5 gious duty in which they are exerted is a noble in · 


ſtrument of virtuous practice, and directly ſubſer- 
vient to it; the diſcourſe may be conſidered as not 


wholly reſting in moving the paſſions, but tends in 


ſome meaſure to perſuaſion, and therefore may be 


included in that claſs, of which this is the main 


and ultimate end. Thus, in dividing pulpit 
diſcourſes, it is not neceſſary to make a diſtinct 
branch of thole which aim at moving the 


* 


On theſe principles, we may divide all pulpit 
diſcourſes into four kinds: 1. Such as aim at 
inſtruction or explication. 2. Such as aim at 


convincing men of truth. 3. Such as aim at 


raiſing admiration of a virtuous character or 


action. 4. Such as aim at perſuading men to 
* | : 8 
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Aar. I. Of Inflrufive or Explicatory Diſcourſes, 
Tas firſt ſort of pulpit diſcourſes are inſtructive 


or explicatory diſcourſes. They are addreſſed to 


the ünderſtanding, to our powers of perception or 
apprehenſion. Their deſign is ſimply to make the 


hearers comprehend or know the nature and ex- 
tent of the ſubject. They may be reduced to dif- 


ferent kinds, according to the different ſubjects 
which it properly belongs to a preacher to explain. 


Theſe ſubjects are three: 1. A paſſage of 2 


ture. 2. A doctrine or a of religion. + A 
character.. | p 


1. As the Chriſtian religion. is contained in the | 
ſcriptures, and as it is proper that every Chriſtian 


| ſhould be able to read the ſcriptures with under- 


ſtanding, the explication of a particular paſſage 
of ſcripture is often a fit ſubject of a diſcourſe from 
the pulpit. This kind of diſcourſe, is already 


marked out by the name of a Lecture, though we 


muſt extend this name a little beyond ordinary 


uſe, in order to take in all the diſcourſes that pro- 


perly belong to this head. It is commonly rec- 


koned a diſcourſe on a large paſſage of ſcripture; 


for the moſt part, it ſhould be ſo; but the extent 
of the paſſage is not eflential to the idea of a lec- 
ture. A lecture is any diſcourſe deſigned to ex- 


plain the import of a particular paſlage of ſcrip- 
: ſure. Now, ſome paſſages of ſcripture are diff 
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cult; others are eaſy and practical. Hence vill 


ariſe two kinds of lectures, which we way call, 


for fines, critical, and Nan. 


The main deſign of a eriica ieee 
diſtin. view of the meaning of a paſſage of ſerip- 
ture. In order to explain it, it is firſt of all ne. 
|  reflary, to find out the general defign and ſcope 
of the paſſage; for a clear view of this will throw 
great light upon all the parts; and by exhibiting 
a diſtin comprehenſion of this to the audience, 
they will be enabled to enter into all the particular 
illuſtrations, and to perceive their whole force, 
If, for example, a Pſalm be the ſubject of lee. 
ture; when we can find out the author of it, the 
occaſion on which he compoſed it, his fituation 
when he compoſed it, what be had in view by it; 
this will of itſelf often illuſtrate many of the ex- 
preſſions, ſhow the propriety of the ſentiments, 
give them a peculiar force and beauty, and render 
the whole a lively picture of the author's ſoul, of 
the different emotions to which he was ſubje&, of 
their conflicts with each other, and of the ſenti- 


ments and affeQions which preyailed and chiefly 


influenced him. Whateyer place- of ſcripture be 
pitched on, there is the fame need for conſidering 
the ſcope and occaſion. It were eaſy to point out 
many paſſages in the Goſpels, where a different 
view of the general deſign will lead to very different 
explications of the particulars ; ; and where, with- 
out fixing on the 1 905 it is impoſſible to give 
any 
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any tolerable, or conſiſtent explication of them * 80 


all. In the Epiſtles, it is ſtill more neceſſary; for 
ſometimes a whole Epiſtle, and always a large 
portion of an Epiſtle, is a chain of reaſoning all- 
tending to one point, either confirming or illuf- 
trating it ; and not to conſider it in this light, is 


to miſs the whole meaning of the writer. You 


need only look into any good commentator on any 
paragraph of an Epiſtle, to be convinced how much 


the underſtanding, and, by confequence, the ex- 


plaining of it depends on perceiving the general 
ſcope. There are indeed ſome parts of ſcripture 
in which no connection is preſerved, but almoſt 
all the ſentences are unconnected, as particularly 


the book of Proverbs ; and there it is ſufficient to 


attend to the ſcope of: en diſtinct aphoriſm. 


It will follow from the a. that has been- 


already made, that it is proper to lecture on the 
ſcriptures in the order in which they lie, or on a 
book regularly from beginning to erid ; except the 
Pfalms, which being ſeparate pieces, and not ranged 
in the order in which they were written, may be 
explained with equal propriety in almoſt any order; 
for each may be conſidered as a diſtin book, But 


in other parts of ſcripture, it is by thus going re- 
 gularly through a whole book that we can follow 


the ſcope of the author, and unfold it gradually to 


the hearers, with all that is faid in order to pro» 


mote if. In going through any book of ſcripture, 
one will ſometimes come to verſes which are plain 
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enough to be underſtood by all. It is enough ta 


read theſe, without attempting any explication of 


y them; for-this would both waſte time needleſsly, 


and make the people imagine, either that they were 
abſcure, or that the preacher trifled. If a verſe 


contain any expreſſions that are obſcure, it is ne- 


ceſſary, in explaining it, to aſcertain the meaning 


| of theſe expreſhons, either from other places of 
Ca gday exp — 


metaphorical, it is proper to point out from what 
the metaphor is taken, what is the force of it, and 


how it is applied to the preſent ſubject. The 


meaning of every difficult expreſſion ſhould be re- 
preſented in as plain terms as poſſible. This is 


often the firſt ſtep towards an explication of 2 


verſe. But a preacher muſt not reſt here; for it 
is not enough to find out the meaning of a ſingle 
expreſſion; it is neceſſary to ſnow the force which 


it has in that particular place, and how, in con- 


junction with the other expreſſions, it tends to 
make up the meaning of the whole. It is a great 
fault in lecturing, to enlarge on every ſingle ex- 
preſſion, as if it were à complete ſenſe, and to 
raiſe doctrines and obſervations from it in this way. 
This is not to analize the ſcripture, but to mangle 
it; it is not ta explain it, but to play with it, to 
ſpeak about it and about it, to wreſt and diſtort it. 
When any obſcure expreſſions which occur in a 
verſe are explained, it is next proper, putting the 


— 


explication of them, or plainer words in the nr 
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of them, to expreſs the ſenſe of the whole verſe or 


Whole clauſe, as clearly, as ſhortly, and as ſtrik« 


ingly as poſſible. If the verſe be a ſimple, com- 
plete, and unconnected ſenſe, no more is neceſſary 
for the explication of it. If it be a propoſition 
laid down to be proved or illuſtrated, this muſt be 


_ expreſsly taken notice of, that it may be kept in 


view, and that the view of it may throw light on 
all the arguments or illuſtrations produced in ſup- 
port of it. If it be a part of a chain of reaſoning, 
or an argument or. illuſtration of any particular 
point, then, after the general ſenſe of it is un- 
folded, its force for proving the point in hand, or 
its influence in illuſtrating it, muſt be ſhown; for 
this is abſolutely neceflary for explaining it as it 
there ſtands. It often happens in ſcripture, that a 
particular paſſage exprefles ſome affection or tem» 
per of the perſon who writes it. In this caſe, it 
cannot be truly explained by unfolding, in the 
cleareſt manner, the import of every expreſſion, - 


This would be only to repreſent the dead carcaſe 


of the ſentiment, but to miſs the ſoul or ſpirit of 
it. A preacher ſhould endeavour to paint the 
affection expreſſed, to the life, and to transfuſe it 
into his hearers. This is the caſe particularly 


in the Pſalms, and in all the places of ſcripture 


which are devotional. This is no more than en- 

tering into the ſpirit of the author, which is con- 

feſſedly, in every caſe, neceſſary for explaining 
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eritical knowlege is always improper ; it is enough 
that the preacher proceed upon the principles of 
genuine criticiſm ; he ſhould ſeldom lay open theſe 
principles to the congregation, for they cannot 
enter into them, and will rather be perplexed by 
them. For the ſame reaſon, it is improper to 
mention a number of different explications of a 
Paſſage, It is generally beſt to give them the ex. 
lication that appears to be moſt probable, without 
troubling them with any other, which would both 
confound them, and perhaps lead them to think 
the ſenſe of ſcripture uncertain. In lecturing, 
every thing ſhould be expreſſed as ſhortly as poſſi. 
ble, for thus it will be beſt remembered ; and as 
clearly as poſſible, for this is neceſſary to explicas 
tion, the chief means of promoting which is pers 
ſpicuity. 9295 


A lecture is a diſcourſe which admits very little 

ornament, very little of addreſs either to the ima- 
gination or the paſſions. But it ſometimes even 
requires a little of both. As much as is neceſſary 
to preſerve attention is abſolutely requiſite, and at. 


tention can ſcarcely be preſerved, where neither 


the imagination is in any degree gratified, nor the 
ns rouſed. But ſometimes the nature of the 

e to be explained, demands more. When 

it abounds with images, for inſtance, it is beſt ex- 
| plained by unfolding them, and making them 
more ſtriking to the fancy, When it expreſſet 
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any paſſion or temper, it is beſt explained by dif. 
playing that, and OR it by ſympathy into en 
hearers. 


The hens which we have ai eritical . 
may be ſubdivided into two ſorts; 1. Such as are 
explications of a large portion of ſcripture. Theſe 
are now commonly called lectures. They are the 


more neceſſary in our church, becauſe they are 
now the only thing we have in place of public 


reading of the ſcriptures, which, in oppoſition to 
our own directory, they have unhappily juſtled 
out. In diſcourſes of this ſort, it was formerly 
remarked to be proper, to explain a book regu- 
larly throughout. For every diſtinct lecture, a 
diſtinct and complete paragraph or ſenſe ſnould be 
choſen. It is always proper to add to the expli. 
cation of the verſes, ſuch practical reflections and 
exhortations as naturally ariſe from them. Theſe 
ought not, in general, to be mixed with the ex- 
plication, becauſe it would break the connection, 
and keep the force of the whole from being per- 
ceived, It is better to ſubjoin them to the expli- 
cation ; for thus it will beſt appear that they are 
founded in the paſſage, and they can be proſecuted 
together, and without interruption. It ſometimes 
happens, that one paragraph is too ſhort for a 
lecture, and that two or three can be compre- 
hended in it. Then, the reflections ariſing from 
one of the paragraphs may be ſubjoined imme- 


diately to the explication of that paragraph, before 


proceeding 
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proceeding to the explication of another. For, 
ſuch a diſcourſe is, in reality, two or more diſtinct 
lectures put together. 2. Such as are explications 
of one verſe or two, which contain ſome conſider. 
able difficulties. Theſe are lectures, according to 
the definition we have given; for their deſign. is 
the explication of a part of ſcripture; and all the 
rules which we have laid down, are as applicable 


to them as to the former ſort. An Exerciſe and 


addition is a diſcourſe of this ſort, when it is pro- 
perly purſued ; not ſpent in an uſeleſs grammatical 
analyſis of the words, but employed in a true cri. 
tical explication of them. Only it is plain, that 
when ſuch a diſcpurſe is brought to the pulpit, it 
mult not be filled with the words of the original 
language, Making allowance for this circumſtance, 
many of Clarke's diſcourſes are of this ſort, and 
very proper models for them. In a diſcourſe of 
this kind, the meaning of the wards ſhould be 
firſt cleared up; then, the doQrine which they 
truly contain, ſhould be propoſed and briefly il. 
Juſtrated ; and then, the uſe and i improvement of 
that doctrine ſhould be ſhortly pointed out. The 
proper ſubject for ſuch a diſcourle is a text, which 
at once is diflicult, and contains ſome important 
and uſeful doctrine. Diſcourſes of this ſort will 
naturally be interſperſed with thoſe of the former 
kind; for in every book, one will now and then 


meet with a difficult verſe, which requires a parti- 


cular explication. And as, on the one hand, it is 
| care, to the deſign of 1 to ſpend more 
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time than is neceſſary in explaining a clear paſſage ; 


ſo, on the other hand, it would be wrong, when 


a difficult paſſage occurs, not to allow it the time 


that's _ u for explaining it. 


ey part of ſcripture is intended either to 


confirm ſome doctrine of religion; and as all the 
doctrines of religion are ſubſervient to practice, 
and are propoſed as motives to our duty, we may 
juſtly ſay that every part of ſcripture is fit to in- 
fluence our practice. On this account practical 
reflections are, as we have obſerved, an eſſential 
part even of a critical lecture. But there are many 
paſſages of ſcripture which are extremely plain in 
themſelves, and need very little explication: theſe 
are the proper ſubjects for that ſpecies of lecturing 
which we have termed practical. Some of the 


rules of critical lectures, already laid down, are 


likewiſe applicable to theſe : for inſtance, it is 


neceſſary to obſerve the general deſign and ſcope 


of the paſſage. Even in a plain paſſage, there are 
generally ſome expreſſions that need to be ex- 
plained. Theſe ſhould be firſt of all explained, 
according to the rules already mentioned. After 


this, the practical obſervations which ariſe from 


the paſſage, ſhould be proſecuted. In proſecuting 
them, two things are neceſſary; firſt, to ſhow that 
each obſervation is founded on the paſſage; and 
next, to illuſtrate the obſervation itſelf, and apply 
it to practice. There are many parts of ſcripture 

| | fit 
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fit for ſuch lectures. Thus many hiſtorical paſſages 
are fo eaſy, that very little is neceſſary for clearing 
up the narration; and that little may often be beſt 
done by giving the ſubſtance of the hiſtory in 
modern language, and even with greater brevity 
than it lies in the paſſage. Aſter that is done, a 
preacher ſhould point out, with what view ſuch à 
paſſage of hiſtory is recorded, to what end we may 
apply it, what leſſons we may learn from it; and 
in pointing out this, may very properly end the 
greateſt part of the diſcourſe. The parables of our 
Saviour alſo are extremely proper ſubjects of prac- 
tical lectures. It is at leaſt, in general, proper firſt 
to explain the whole ſtory or ſimilitude in its literal 
ſenſe, ſo far as it needs to be explained, that thus 
the whole import of it may be ſeen at once. This 
| literal explication of the verſes will generally be 
extremely ſhort. But it is beſt to give it altogether; 
it will afford an opportunity of ſhowing the pro- 
priety, the beauty, and the real occaſion of many 
of the circumſtances which are ſuppoſed or re- 
lated; it will likewiſe tend to prevent a fault which 
is very common in explaining parables, but a fault 
which ought to be carefully avoided ; I mean, the 
drawing a moral from every circumſtance or inci- 
dent of the parable. This fault has in a great mea - 
ſure ariſen from giving the meaning and intention 
of the parable as one proceeded, verſe by verſe, 
which obliged him to contrive ſomething deſigned 
by every circumſtance ; though it is plain that 
x ""_ circumſtances are added, merely to render 
ON : the 
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the literal ſtory probable, or for ornament, but 
have nothing anſwering to them in the moral. 
And it were eaſy to give many inſtances of ſtrange 


- myſtical explications which have been deviſed from 


ſome circumſtances of our Saviour's parables. In 
general, it is proper firſt of all to explain the 
parable itſelf, as if it were a literal ſtory, and had 


no farther meaning, ſo far as it needs explication ,, 


in this way; and it is proper that this be a con- 
tinued explication, not interrupted by pointing out 
the meaning of any part of it, at leaſt in-moſt 
caſes. After this is done, we muſt next explain 
the real deſign and intention of the ſimilitude, and 
propoſe the inſtructions which it was deſigned. to 
convey, When theſe are propoſed after the whole 
explication, the ſame fault muſt be avoided which 
we have already taken notice of. We are often, 
eſpecially young men, apt to be greatly pleaſed * - 
with finding ſome myſtical ſenſe in every circum- 


ſtance. To allegoriſe them all has an appearance 


of ingenuity, and therefore gratifies ; but it is 
always merely fanciful and uncertain, and there» 
fore ſhould be avoided. -It is always faulty to 
refine in this manner, to found doctrines or to 
ſqueeze maxims from every incident in a figurative 
diſcourſe. It is neceflary to diſtinguiſh the cir- 
cumſtances which are brought in merely to fill up 
or adorn the narration, from thoſe which are eſſen- 
tial to the parable. Attention to the occaſion of 
the parable, or to the run of the incidents, or to 
the refleQtions made on it, will enable us to diſtin- 
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guiſh between theſe. We muſt draw the motal 
only from the latter, and inculcate the inſtru&ior 


which the parable was plainly defigned to convey, 
As all our Saviour's parables were ori 

addrefled to the Jews, moſt of them were defigned 
to convey ſome inſtruction, which their particular 
circumſtances rendered. neceſſary. It is proper 
always to take notice what this inſtruction was, 
| becauſe the view of it adds greatly to the force 


and beauty of the parable. Sometimes it will be 


beſt to exhibit the whole import of the parable with 
reſpect to the Jews together, and afterwards t6 
ſhow what inſtruction it conveys to all Chriſtians. 
Sometimes again, when the inſtractions conveyed 
by a parable are pretty much diſtin, it will be 
better to conſider each inſtruction ſeparately, as 

directed firſt to the Jews, and then as applicable 
to Chriſtians. But ſtill, whichever of theſe ways 


be choſen, the principal part of a lecture on a 


parable ſhould be inculcating on the auditory the 
Inſtructions which it conveys. In proſecuting the 
inſtructions that ariſe from a parable, it has always 
a peculiar beauty, to introduce only ſuch alluſions; 
ſimilitudes, and illuſtrations, as have an analogy to 
the circumſtances of the parable. This prevents a 
confuſion of metaphors and figures: it makes the 


whole appear to riſe naturally from the parable: 


it ſerves to inculcate the whole with the greatet 


force. You will find models of the manner of 


explaining parables which we have recommended, 
in Tllotion's diſcourſes on the parable of the ten 
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the ſeriptures; but there are other ſubjects which 
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virgins, and the parable of the rich man and _ 
Lazarus. I ſhall. mention only one other ſubject 

proper for this ſort of lecture, which we have 
termed practical, the book of Proverbs. Some of 
the apothegms there need a critical explication ; but 
in explaining all of them, the principal thing to be 
done is to repreſent the ſentiment or maxim which 
each contains, in a ſtrong and ſtriking light, ſo 
that it may affect and touch the hearers. And as 
they are all ſeparate practical ſayings, there is ſcarcely 
any need of general. I GIO 
lecture e 2 uro | 4 


A prafiieal, ae — — 
ſometimes made on a ſingle verſe,” or a ſmall por- 
tion of ſcripture. A diſcourſe on a ſingle verſe is 
always properly a practical lecture, when it is not 
a proſecution of ſome one ſubject, but is intended 
to explain or enforce all the inſtructions which are 
implied in the ſeveral members of the verſe. Thus 
every diſcourſe, proſecuted in what is called the 


* 


critical. or the practical ſort, or often a mixture of 
both. A ſermon, as diſtinguiſhed from theſe, 
is the proſecution of ſome one ſubject, in ſome 
or other of Farne 2 _ ICIS 
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catory diſcourſes is ſuch as are intended to open up 
or illuſtrate a particular doctrine or duty of reli. 
gion. It is abſolutely neceſſary that a doctrine be 
underſtood, before it can be believed. It is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary that a duty be underſtood, before 


it can be practiſed. It is therefore proper that 


diſcourſes be often employed in explaining both, 


A ſubject of this kind is either fimple or complex; 
a regard muſt be had to this diſtinction in explain. 
ing it. FL 5. Wh 


Some ſimple ſubjects are at the fame time ſo 
eaſy and well known, that any explication of them 
is unneceſſary; it cannot make them plainer ; and 
in that caſe, it would be mere trifling. All our 


natural paſſions, as joy, grief, love, hatred, are 


known to every one by immediate feeling, and 
cannot be made clearer by any verbal explication; 
all that can be done is to refer the hearers to what 
they feel. In diſcourſing on theſe paſſions, it may 
indeed be neceſſary and proper to point out the 
ſeveral views which the ſcripture gives of them, 
the objects which it preſents to them, the good 
purpoſes which they anſwer, or the abuſes to 
which they are liable ; but all this is different from 
explaining the paſſion itſelf. When a ſimple ſubject 
needs explication, or can be made clearer by it, 
the explication may be performed by a definition 
marking preciſely what it is. The rules of defi- 
nition are given in logic, and\ have their foundation 


in nature. 1. It ſhould be ſhort. 2. It ſhould 
t | be 
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be perſpicuous; and therefore both obſcure and 


metaphorical terms ſhould be avoided in it. 3. It 
ſhould be exact, ſo that the definition may be ſub- 
ſtituted for the name of the thing defined ; it muſt 
on the one hand exhauſt the ſubject, and, on the 
other hand, include nothing but what belongs to 
it. A ſimple ſubject may be farther explained, 
by diſtinguiſhing it from ſome other with which it 
is naturally connected or nearly allied, and with 
which it may therefore readily be confounded. 


Thus kindneſs, meekneſs, and placability, are 


virtues near a-kin, and yet really diſtinct. A per- 
ſon may have a very warm and affectionate diſpo- 
ſition, and yet not poſſeſs meekneſs,' which is a 
calmneſs in oppoſzfion to anger, and not. eaſily 
ruſled even by great provocations; and a man 
may poſſeſs this temper, and yet not be placable, 
but unrelenting, when once provoked. Things 
which have no natural connection often acquire an 
artificial connection, or become ſo related in the 
opinions of men, that they are as readily con- 
founded as if they had been naturally connected; 
and conſequently it is as neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
them. The power of education, cuſtom, example, 
the ignorance, the weakneſs, and the paſſions of 
men, lead them to form many unjuſt aſſociations; 
and on no ſubject more frequently than on religion 
and morality, where it is alſo moſt dangerous. 
To break theſe aſſociations, to ſeparate things 
which are totally diſtinct and yet often confounded, 
's a point of great importance in diſcourſes calcu- 
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lated for the religious improvement of mankind, 
Thus religion is often confounded with ſuper. 


ſtition; yet they are very different. Superſtition 
repreſents God as a capricious being, pleaſed with 
infignificant ceremonies and abſtinence from indif. 
ferent things, and ſevere on the neglect of them, 
True religion muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
this; it is the very reverſe ; it conſiſts in having 


Juſt conceptions of the divine nature and per. 
fections, in exerciſing ſuch devout affections ag 


correſpond to theſe, and in exerting them both in 
external devotion and obedience to his will. Thus 
_ zeal for truth and goodneſs, and virtuous indig- 
nation againſt vice, are often confounded with, 


and therefore muſt be explained as perfectly diſtin 


from, a ſettled ſourneſs or violence of temper, and 
hatred of men's perſons for difference in opinions 
or ceremonies. In the imaginations of ſome, 
pride, which conſiſts in a high opinion of one's 
own talents and endowments, and leads to reſent 
the ſentiments of others concerning him, when 
they fall below this ſtandard, is connected and 
confounded with greatneſs of mind, which is 
totally different, which conſiſts in a freedom from 
all mean paſſions, little deſigns, and intereſted 
views. On the other hand, humility is by ſome 


confounded with littleneſs of ſoul and meanneſs of 


ſpirit ; but no two things are more different, Hu- 
mility ariſes from a juſt ſenſe of our own imperfec- 
tion, of the narrowneſs of our underſtanding, of 


the defects of our knowlege, of the weakneſs of 
| our 
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our virtues; and it is never found except in thoſe 
who have conceived a high ſtandard of perfection 
and virtue, and who, from frequent ſelf. reflection, 


are conſcious that they fall below it. But the 
forming of ſuch a high ſtandard is ſo far from 


having any tendency to produce meanneſs or little. 
neſs of mind, that on the cantrary, it has the 
ſtrongeſt tendency to wear it off, to exalt our 
aims, to cheriſh whatever is great or worthy, and 
to raiſe us gradually nearer to the ſtandard which 
we have conceived. Thus again, envy. and emu- 
lation are often confounded, and muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; the former is an uneaſineſs at the ſupe- 
riority of others, producing a deſire that they may 
be brought down to our level, or below it; the 
latter is a noble ardour for attaining excellence, 


leading us only to improve ourſelves. A ſimple 


ſubject may be explained, not only by a definition, 
and by diſtinguiſhing it from others with which it 


is apt to be confounded, but alſo by deſcription. ' 
A thing that cannot be defined, may notwithſtand- 
ing be deſcribed ; and after a ſubject has been de- 


fined, it may be illuſtrated. A ſubject may be 
deſcribed or illuſtrated in many different ways. 
Many things are very properly deſcribed by their 
effects. The divine perfections cannot be con- 
ceived by us abſtractly, as they exiſt in God; they 
are conceived only by means of their effects, and 
as ſhowing themſelves in theſe; and it is by pro- 
perly pointing out their effects in the works and 
ways of God, that they can be explained. In ex- 
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plaining a thing by its effects, the moſt ſtriking 
and intereſting of them ſhould be ſelected; this 
will render the explication animated and ſpirited. 
Such principal and leading effects likewiſe ſhould 
be choſen, as include or ſuggeſt many particulars; 
this will prevent tediouſneſs of illuſtration, and 
render it full in a conſiſtence with brevity. In 


particular, any virtue or vice cannot be more pro- 


perly explained, than by pointing out how it ſhows 
itſelf in human life. This may be done by exam- 
ples taken from hiſtory, eſpecially from the facred 
hiſtory ; or it may be done by pointing out how it 


ſhows itſelf in the different ſituations of life; for 


inſtance, humility may be explained, by pointing 
out how it will lead us to behave to thoſe who are 
our inferiors, our equals, or our ſuperiors, in 
knowlege, in religious improvement, in rank, in 
age, or in character ; this will give a full and the 
moſt practical view of the ſubject. A ſimple ſub- 
ject may be farther explained by compariſon with 
others nearly related to it, or in any reſpect analo- 
gous to it, but better known, or better defined. 
A ſubject may likewiſe be illuſtrated by contraſting 
it with its oppoſite; for oppoſites ſet by one an- 


other, mutually illuſtrate and throw light on each 


other. . Humility and pride, temperance and in- 
temperance, piety and impiety, when oppoſed in 


their natures and their effects, on the perſons . 


themſelves or on others, will by this means be 
better underſtood. It muſt be obſerved, that all 
theſe methods of explication are not neceflarily to 
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be united on every ſubject; but à perſon's own 


judgement muſt direct him, which of them is pro- 


per on each particular ſubject, as he has occaſion 
to treat it. 


The ſecond kind of ſubjects for explication is 
complex, or ſuch a ſubject as is made up of dif- 
ferent parts into which it may be diſtinguiſhed. 
In this caſe, whether a doctrine or a duty be the 
ſubject to be explained, it is firſt of all neceſſary 
for the explication, that the ſeveral parts or 
branches of it be pointed out diſtinctly, and in a 
natural order. Diſtinctneſs and order are neceſſary 


in every kind of diſcourſe; but they are above all 


neceſſary here, where information is the ultimate 
end. If the parts be confuſedly jumbled together, 
or if the ſubject be not diſtributed into its natural 
and complete members, or if the ſeveral members 
be not exhibited in their natural order and ſuc- 


ceſſion, the diſcourſe can convey only an imper- 


fect, or a confuſed idea of the doctrine or the duty. 
The principal rules of a juſt diviſion are three. 
1. It ſhould be complete; the ſeveral parts taken 
together ſhould exhauſt the ſubject. For example, 
if we ſhould divide all practical religion into the 


duties which we owe to God, and thoſe which we 


owe to our neighbour, the diviſion would be faulty; 
for there is a third claſs diſtin& from both theſe, 
the duties which we owe to ourſelves. 2. In a juſt 
diviſion, all the parts ſhould be diſtinct and ſepa- 


rate, ſo that no one of them be included in an- 
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other. 3. The parts ſhould ſueceed each other in 
a natural order; the ſimpleſt and moſt fundamental 
going before the others, and riſing ſtep by ſtep 
through theſe others. For example, in explaining 
the love of God in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, to 
find out the natural order of the parts, we may 
reflect on what paſſes in our minds towards a 
perſon whom we eſteem and love, a perſon of high 
abilities with whom we are connected by ſome 
degree of dependence, and from whoſe favour we 
expect ſome advantages. To ſuch an one we will 
feel, 1. High eſteem of his talents and virtues; 
2. A propenſity to think often and to ſpeak ho- 


nourably of them; 3. Deſire of his happineſs and 


joy in it; 4. Deſire of his approbation and plea- 
ſure in poſſeſſing it; 5. Gratitude for his favours; 


6. Confidence in him. This may be eaſily tranſl. 


ferred to God. If the firſt of theſe were placed 
any where elſe, the diviſion would be confuſed; 
for eſteem is the foundation of all the reſt. When 
the ſubject is thus properly divided into its parts, 
each part ſhould be proſecuted according to the 
rules already mentioned for the explication of a 
ſimple ſubject. 


It were eaſy to produce many examples both of 
a proper and improper order in explaining doctrines 


or duties. But you will eaſily be convinced of the 
_ neceſſity of the former, and of the inconveniences 
of the latter, without our ſpending time in pro- 

ducing examples. The beſt, means of leading you 
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into a proper order in compoſing on any particular 
ſubject, is a thorough - underſtandyng of that ſub- 
ject, and of the dependence of its ſeveral parts. 


Ihis will enable you to throw them into that order, 


in which they will reflect greateſt light on one an- 
other. On ſome ſubjects, however, different or- 
ders in arranging the parts may be equally natural, 


and each. may have ſome advantages. For ex- 


ample, in explaining religion in general, as con- 
ſiſting of three kinds of duties, we may begin with 


the duties to ourſelves, which are ſimple and eaſily 


comprehended ; as ſelf-government, or a due com- 
mand of our ſenſual appetites, ſo that they may 
not lead us into gratifications prejudicial to our 
health, vigour, reputation, or fortune; and of 
anger, reſentment, and other paſſions deſtructive 
of the peace of our minds; attention to the im- 
provement of our rational powers, and the proſe- 
cution of our moſt important, our ſpiritual and 
eternal intereſt. Next, the duties which ariſe from 
our connection with other men, with individuals, 
with a family, or with larger ſocieties. Next, the 
duties incumbent on us as members of the media- 
torial kingdom of Chriſt. And laſtly, thoſe which 
belong to us as creatures, as ſubjects of God's ra- 
tional kingdom. Or, we may obſerve the con- 
trary order, beginning with our duties to God, 
and deſcending to the inferior duties. The former 
gives the moſt eaſy view of the ſubject, as the firſt 
ſteps are ſimple, and prepare the way for the com- 
prehenſion of the ſucceeding ones; the latter may 


give 
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give the completeſt view of *each part, as founded 


in the authority of God. The former would be 
the proper order in inſtructing a perſon totally un. 


-, acquainted with the ſubject; for it would be im. 


poſſible to give him an idea of love, reverence, 


and gratitude to God, without having firſt taught 
him to obſerve the motions of his heart towards 


men; the latter will, perhaps, give the moſt ſolid 
and comprehenſive view of the ſubject, to one who 
das already a general N with it. 


When | ſpeak. of Aiſtributiag the ſubject to be 
explained, into its natural members, I do not 


mean to recommend a multiplicity of dry diviſions 


and ſubdiviſions. This cuſtom, unknown to the 
ancient orators, and to all the Chriſtian preachers 
of the firſt ages, was introduced by the ſcholaſtics. 
It often gives only a ſeeming order to the diſcourſe, 


dut really mangles and breaks it; by following 


it too much, a preacher does not, like a ſkilful 


nanatomiſt, ſeparate his diſeourſe into its proper 


parts; but, like a butcher, cuts it out into a num- 
ber of pieces. A diviſion is more neceſſary in an 
explicatory ſermon, than in any other. But even 
here, a. ſimple and natural diviſion of the doctrine 
or duty into its general parts is ſufficient; and ſub- 


diviſions generally break the ſubject and clog the 


memory. It is much better that without them 
every part be placed in its natural ſituation. Both 
in dividing and in proſecuting the explication of a 


I all ſcholaſtic terms and method ſhould be 
avoided, 


lit 
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avoided. A preacher ſhould not explain a doc- 
trine or duty, by the technical terms of metaphy- 


ſicians, but as much as poſſible, in the language of 
common ſenſe, and in the words of ſcripture. He 


ſhould not divide it in the forced method of the 


logical topics, but in the natural way that will 


convey ſuch a conception of it, as may tend to in- 


fluence practice. 


The deſign of an explicatory diſcourſe being to 


inform the underſtanding, there can be in it no 


direct or profeſſed proofs of the truth of the doc- 
trine, or arguments for the duty, which is the 
ſubject of it; the whole is deſigned for explication. 
By conſidering, therefore, what is implied in ex- 
plication, or what is neceflary for accompliſhing it, 
we may perceive the nature of an explicatory diſ- 
courſe. Now, it is plain that every particular in- 
cluded in a doctrine or duty, muſt be clearly ex- 
prefled, and fpread out as it were. It muſt like- 


wiſe be ſhown, that every particular introduced, 


is really included in that doctrine or duty; and 
that it ariſes from the preceding and is ſubſervient 


to the ſucceeding parts of it; and thus, reaſoning 


is introduced on the ſeveral particulars of a doc- 


trine or duty, even in an explicatory diſcourſe, 


though not on the truth of the general doctrine, 


or obligation of the whole duty. 


Explication, from its very nature, admits very 


little of addreſs to the imagination or the paſſions. 
But 
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But it does not exclude it altogether. Even in ex. 
plaining a doctrine, compariſons, metaphors, and 


all other figures which ſerve for illuſtration, are 
very naturally introduced. The explication of a 
duty admits ſomething more. It is the deſign of 
an explicatory ſermon, not ſo much to give a dry 
analyſis of a duty, which would enable a moraliſt 


to comprehend diſtinctly all that it includes, as to 


give a ſtriking view of it in its whole extent, fit to 
influence the practice. It is its deſign, not fo 
much to inform perſons of what they did not 
| know before, as to give them a lively ſenſe of the 
nature of a duty generally underſtood. In order 
to anſwer this end, every thing that is ſaid muſt 
de addrefled, though not to the paſſions, yet to the 
feelings of mankind. This is what is properly 
termed, ſentiment ; a notion or opinion ſet in ſuch 
2 light as to touch the feelings, particularly any of 
the internal or reflex ſenſes of human nature, 
Every thing that is ſaid in explaining a duty ſhould 
be ſet in ſuch a light as to touch the conſciences 


of the hearers, with a ſenſe of its beauty, pro- 


priety or obligation. This can ſcarcely fail to hap- | 


pen, if the ſentiments themſelves be juſt and true, 
and be expreſſed by the preacher ſo as to ſhow 
that he feels them himſelf. For then the hearers 
will, by ſympathy with him, conceive them 


ſtrongly; and a ſtrong conception of any duty 


will always produce a perception of its obligation 
or N 


3. There 
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3. There is likewiſe a third ſort of explicatory 


diſcourſes, in which the ſubje& to be explained is 
a particular character. The two former kinds are 
very common ; this. kind is more rare, but may 
be ſometimes uſed with great advantage. Butler's 


fermon on the character of Balaam is an example 


of it. Human characters are very complicated, 


and frequently compoſed of very inconſiſtent prin- 
ciples, of which one aCtuates a perſon in ſome 


parts of his conduct, and another in other parts; 
and ſometimes all of them influence him in ſome 
degree, in the ſame action. Hence it becomes often 


difficult to form a juſt idea of a man's true cha- 


racter. Now the deſign of ſuch a diſcourſe as we 
have mentioned is, to unravel a particular cha- 
racter, and point out the operation of the different 


principles which are compounded in it. A cha- 


racter which is to be explained, ought always to 
be that of ſome perſon who is deſcribed, or whoſe 
hiſtory is recorded, in ſcripture : for otherwiſe, it 


will not be ſo familiar, nor can be rendered 6 


familiar to the audience, as to make them enter 
into it, or eaſily apprehend it. It is proper to give 


à view of the hiſtory of the perſon whoſe character 


we deſign to explain, ſo far as it can throw any 
light upon his real character; for as it is from 
actions that a character appears, ſo the hiſtory of 
a perſon's actions is the only means by which we 
can inveſtigate his character, and the principles 
by which he is actuated. With the hiſtory of a 


_ perſon's particular actions muſt be joined an 
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account of the principle and temper which each of 
them diſcovers or proceeds from, and the ſtate of 
mind which they ſhow a perſon to have been in at 
the time of doing them. By this means the hearers 
will be aſſiſted in forming a juſt, and at the fame 
time a lively conception of the ſeveral principles 


which form the character. This will prepare the 


way for repreſenting, in an intelligible and ſtriking 
manner, the whole character at once, with all the 
complication and oppoſition of principles which it 
appears to contain, The picture of the moſt 
remarkable features in a character ſhould be 
attended with ſuch obſervations as may account for 
it, and explain the combination of principles, and 
the degree of influence which they have in the 
conduct. When the character of a particular 
perſon, deſcribed in ſcripture, is thus plainly repre- 
. ſented as ſhowing itſelf in his particular circum- 
ſtances, the hearers will, of themſelves, in ſome 
meaſure, be able to diſcern how far it reſembles 
their own. But, in order to enable them the 
better to diſcern it, and to render the deſcription 
more uſeful, it will be proper to repreſent the 
character in a more general way, or rather to ſhow 
it in a variety of lights; to point out the different 
forms which it aſfumes, the different ways in which 
it influences the conduct, the different degrees in 
which it betrays itſelf in common life. This wilt 
bring it home to the hearers, and 1 0 it directiy 
to their inſtruction. 
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Sermons of this ſort will require a great know- 
lege of human nature; but it they be properly 
executed, they may often be extremely uſeful. 
By being employed about the character of an indi- 
vidual, they will give both a plain and a ſtriking 
view of what is the ſubje& of them. By analyſing 
that character, either as it is maintained through 
life, or as it is diſplayed in a particular action, 


they will lay open ſome of the molt ſecret windings 
of the human heart, ſome of thoſe turns of mind 


and temper, which have the moſt extenſive influ- 
ence upon the ſentiments and practice of men. 


There are many proper ſubjects for ſuch diſcourſes 
to be found in holy writ ; as, for example, the fitua- 
tion of David's mind in the matter of Uriah, the 
character of the proud phariſee in our Saviour's 


_ parable, and in a word, all ſuch paſſages as give 


an opportunity of pointing out any combination of 
principles, any contraſt of paſſions, or any ſecret 
and ſubtle. workings of human nature, in the 
perſon to whom they reter. 


So much for thoſe diſcourſes which reſt in expli. 
cation or inſtruction, and are addreſſed purely and 
ultimately to the underſtanding. We ſhall con. 


clude with obſerving concerning all explicatory 


diſcourſes, that, as their ultimate end is inform- 
ation or inſtruction, ſo their prevailing character 
ought to be perſpicuity. It is only by this, that 


their end can be promoted; and in order to 


obtain 
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obtain this, the ſentiments muſt be juſt and natural, 
diſpoſed in a ſimple and regular order, ſet off with 
apt and obvious illuſtrations, and expreſſed in 

words plain and common in themſelves, and, as 
much as poffible, familiar to the hearers. The 
beſt way of attaining this perſpicuity is to keep it 
conſtantly in view, while we are compoſing, as our 
principal aim, to be underſtood by the hearers, 
This will prevent our aiming at an oſtentation of 
ingenuity and learning, and will make all our efforts 
to centre in giving a clear view of the ſubject. In 
order to this, the firſt requiſite is, that we have 
a clear idea of it ourſelves. This requires both 
a conſiderable exactneſs and extent of general 
knowlege, and a careful preparation for a 
particular ſubject. 


ArT. II. 07 Canvictiue or Probatory Diſcourſes. ; 


The ſecond kind of pulpit diſcourſe is that 
which has for its end the proof of the truth of ſome 
doctrine of religion. This may be called a con- 
victive or probatory diſcourſe. It is addreſſed to 
reaſon, or to thoſe powers of the mind, by which 
vue perceive evidence, and diſtinguiſh truth from 
falſehood. There are many of the truths of reli- 
gion, which all Chriſtians believe; but it is often 


proper to exhibit the proofs even of theſe: for 


though men do not diſbelieve them, a clear view 

of their evidence will render their belief firmer : 

though their belief be firm, yet a ſtrong Prog 
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of their evidence will render its influence upon the 
conduct greater. Thus the proofs of a God, of a 
Providence, of a future judgment, are very proper 
ſubjects of ſermons to a chriſtian audience, who 
do not doubt of any of theſe doctrines. As the 
deſign of preaching on them is, not ſo much to 
convince men of what they do not believe, as to 
ſtrengthen the influence of a belief which they have 
already, a preacher 1s not confined altogether to 


che abſtract and cool method of argumentation, but 


may very allowably throw in whatever tends to 


make the force of the argument better felt, or to 


render it fitter to touch the heart. In ſuch ſer- 
mons, therefore, a degree of ornament may be 
admitted, which would be very unſuitable to a 
philoſophical examination of the evidence of prin- 
ciples. Were a metaphyſician, for example, to 
produce a proof of the being of God, he would 
fatisfy himſelf with giving a plain and concluſive 
argument for it; but a preacher ſhould ſet that 


argument in a more popular light, exhibiting it. in 


ſuch a way that it may produce a ſenſe of the 
divine exiſtence, fit to remain with men, and to 
influence them in life. In order to this, he muſt 
turn every part of it into ſentiment ; he muſt ſhow 
that he has himſelf a ſtrong conviction of it, which 


may infect them with the ſame by ſympathy ; he 
muſt not urge the argument in general, but muſt 


in every yart of it give a view of ſome particular 


exiſtence, and a lively picture of the impreſſions 
of the creator which it bears; the ſame, proof 
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which he repreſents ſo as fully to convince the 
underſtanding, he muſt make to ſtrike the imagin. 
ation, and to touch the heart, Whatever be the 
truth propoſed to be proved, the chriſtian orator 
will find means of ſetting the proofs of it in this 
ſtriking light. It would be abſurd to attempt a 
formal proof that all men are mortal; yet it is very 


neceſſary to inſiſt on the certainty of death, to 


give men a ſtriking ſenſe of it, and to dete thoſe 
cauſes which make it have ſo little influence on the 


gencrality. 


Even in the moſt abſtract reaſoning, it is wrong 
to ſtay to obviate every trifling objection that may 
be formed againſt the reaſoning. It retards the 
progrefs, breaks the argument, and diſtracts the 
attention. But it is {till more improper, when the 
deſign of a ſermon is to ſtrengthen men's conviction 
of a truth which they believed before, and to 
render that conviction fitter for influencing prac- 
tice. In this caſe, to introduce every objection, 
and ſlop to anſwer it, muſt perfectly chill the 
argument, muſt wholly interrupt the courſe of the 
thought, and render it unfit to operate either on 
the imagination or the paſſions. Beſides, as 2 
great part of mankind are incapable of balancing 


evidence, or of weighing objections and anſwers 


againſt each other, and perceiving the preponde- 
rance of evidence, the multiplying of objections 
in preaching will tend much more to perplex or 


raiſe doubts, War to remove them and ſtrengthen 
| conviction. 
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conviction. They ſhould therefore be yery {ſpa- 
ringly introduced in ſuch probatory diſcourſes as 
are intended to give men a ſtrong conviction or a 
lively ſenſe of truths which they already believe. 
And by far the greateſt part of probatory diſcourſes 
from the pulpit ought to be of this kind. The 
doctrines which a preacher ought certainly to treat 
moſt frequently, are the great and important truths 
of natural and revealed religion. 'Theſe are uni- 
verſally believed by thoſe to whom he has occaſion 
to preach. The greateſt part even of the contro- 
verſies that have been raiſed about theſe, among 
the different ſects of Chriſtians, has regarded the 
manner of explaining them, rather than the 
truth of the doctrines themſelves. Yet it is neceſ- 
ſary to remind men of the evidences of theſe doc- 
trines, otherwiſe their aſſent to them will be very 
weak. But it is proper to handle them in the 
popular, ſentimental, and ſtriking manner, which 
we have pointed out, not in the accurate, dry 
method of ratiocination, which. would be proper 
for the conviction of a perſon. who diſbelieved 


them, 


But though this be the kind of probatory diſ- 
courſes for which a preacher will have moſt frequent 
occaſion ;. yet it may ſometimes be neceſſary to 
prove doctrines which are really denied by ſome of 
his hearers. When doctrines of real importance are 
denied, or doctrines truly pernicious and of a bad ten- 
dency in life are propagated, it becomes a very proper 
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end of preaching, to prove the former, and to 
conſute the latter. There will be need for dil. 
courſes of this ſort much more frequently in ſome 
congregations than in others; and different ſitua- 
tions will point out different ſaje&s as fit to be 
handled in this way. But whatever be the fituation 
in which a miniſter be placed, he ſhould be careful 
to preach in this way no more than 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary; for to dwell on the dry eviction of 
mere ſpeculative and controverted points, tends to 
draw men too much off from practice, to lead 
them to place religion in ſpeculation, and to render 
them fond of queſtions and fruitleſs diſputes. 


In ſuch diſcourſes two different methods may be 
 - ſed; the analytical, and ſynthetical. In the 
former, the point to be proved is not explicitly 
propoſed, 'but the principles from which it is 
deducible are laid down and purſued through their 
ſeveral conſequences, till at laſt the point in view 
appears to be evidently deducible from them, 
This method is not very common in ſermons, and 
is indeed difficult ; but it is very proper when the 
hearers are prejudiced, and leads them on, without 
ſuſpicion, from one acknowleged truth to another, 
till at laſt the concluſion breaks in unexpectedl) 


upon them. In the ſynthetical method, which is 


the moſt common, a propoſition is explicitly laid 
down, and the arguments for it profefſedly urged. 
This kind likewife admits two different methods, 
anſwering to the two kinds of demonſtration in 

mathe- 
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mathematical ſubjects, the direct, and the indirect. 
In the former, the preacher confirms the truth, by 


propoſing the arguments for it in their natural 


order, by which they add greateſt weight to one 
another. He ſhould propoſe them in that point 


of view, in which they are leaſt liable to the ex- 


ceptions which are made againſt them. When 
they cannot be ſet in ſuch a light as to be evi- 


dently not expoſed to theſe exceptions, he muſt 


take notice of ſuch exceptions as are moſt material, 
and ſhow that they are invalid, and that the argu- 


ment againſt which they ſeem to lie, is concluſive 5 


nnn. them. 


Sometimes again, a probatory diſcourſe may 
proceed in the indirect method of reaſoning. 
This will be the caſe, when the preacher” s aim is 
chiefly to confute error, Sometimes a falſe opi- 


nion is advanced, and by merely ſhowing that the 


arguments produced for it are really inconcluſive, 
the oppoſite truth will be ſufficiently ſupported. 
Sometimes a truth is not directly denied; but it is 
thought to be attended with ſuch difficulties, or 


| liable to ſuch objections, as weaken men's con- 


viction of it, and make them doubtful or ſceptical 
about it. In either of theſe caſes, the moſt natu- 


ral way of producing a conviction of the truth, is 
to proceed in the indirect way; to propoſe the 


ſeveral arguments by which the falſe opinion is 


ſupported, to ſhow that they are not ſufficient to, - 


prove it, that notwithſtanding them, men may re- 
T3 main 
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main convinced of the oppoſite truth. It will thus 


depend on the nature of the truth that is denied, 


on the manner in which it is denied, and on the 


particular diſpoſition of the hearers, whether it 


will be moſt effectually ſupported by reaſoning in 


the direct and oſtenſive, or in the indirect and apo- 


gogical method. To theſe circumſtances the 


preacher ſhould attend, and by them he ſhould he 
directed to the one method or the other; always 
taking care to chooſe what will be moſt effcQual 
in 85 particular aw 


In mathematical ſubjetts, either of the kinds of 
demonſtration is ſufficient of itſelf ; if either be 
uſed, it would be ſuperfluous to add another of 
the ſame kind, or to ſubjoin a demonſtration of 
the other kind. But religious and moral ſubjects 
are widely different. Their evidence generally not 
only ariſes from ſeveral arguments joined together, 
but alſo, there are at leaſt appearances of argu- 
ment apainſt them. On this account, in moſt 
ſubjects of preaching, both the methods of eviction 
that have been mentioned, may be very properly 
united in probatory diſcourſes from the pulpit. 
When the diſcourſe proceeds chiefly in direct con- 
firmation of the- truth, by propoſing the' ſeveral 
arguments that ſupport it, it is highly proper, not 
only to remove the exceptions brought to weaken 
the ſeveral arguments, which will be beſt done in 
proſecuting. the particular argument againſt which 


they are pointed ; but alſo, after all the arguments 
have 
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have been proſecuted in this manner, it will be 
very fit for the farther confirmation of the truth, 
to anſwer the arguments which are produced on 
the other ſide, and to ſhow either that they have 
no real force, or that' they have not foree enough 
to counterbalance the arguments which have been 
propoſed before. In like manner, when the dif- 
courſe has proceeded chiefly in the indirect way 
after having inſiſted on all the arguments for the 
falſe opinion, and ſhown them to be inconcluſive, 
it will add great weight to the. reaſoning to ſhow 
next, that not only is there no ſolid argument for 
it, but that there are alſo ſtrong arguments againſt 
i; that not only is there no valid objection againſt 
the truth, but alſo the ;{trongeſt evidences for it. 
Hence, every probatory diſcourſe, intended to 
evince a truth diſbelieved or doubted by the hear- 
ers, will properly proceed both by confirmation 


and confutation; and the kinds of ſuch diſcourſes 
vill be diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the order in W 


theſe ſucceed each other. 


Thus e diſcourſes are of two 3 
ſuch as are deſigned to produce a ſenſe of truths 
already believed, and ſuch as are deſigned to be- 
get belief of truths formerly denied or doubted ; 
and the latter hold chiefly either of confirmation 
or of confutation. We may reduce to this head 
a third fort of diſcourſes ; ſuch as are employed 
in inveſtigation, or in tracing out the cauſes of 
things; as, Why Chriſtianity has not, in fact, a 
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greater influence on the reformation of mankind; 
Why men are ſo apt to place religion in externals; 


and the like. For though ſuch diſcourſes are not 
employed in proving a particular propoſition by 


arguments, they conſiſt principally of reaſoning, 
in order to convince men that the cauſes aſſigned 
do really produce the effects taken notice of. But 
as the end of all theſe ſorts is the ſame, conviction, 
ſo there are many rules common to them all, re- 
ſulting from this their common end. Theſe are, 
in general, the rules of right reaſoning, which 
ought to be delivered fully in that part of philoſo- 
phy which profeſſes to teach the art of reaſoning. 


Me cannot here enlarge upon them all; but ſhall 


only hint at a few of the me confiderable of 
them. 


It is neceſſary to attend, whether the point to be 
proved is ſimple or complex; if it be complex, 
its ſeveral parts muſt be kept in view, and the 
arguments ſupporting them, according to their 
natural order, be regularly propoſed. The argu- 
ments which prove only one part of the propoſi- 
tion, muſt be carefully ſeparated from thoſe which 
prove the whole, and freduced to different claſſes. 
If thoſe which directly prove the ſeveral parts, of 
the propoſition, be firſt urged according to the 
natural order of theſe parts; ſuch arguments as 
confirm the whole, will, by coming after them, be, 
well underſtood, and will, as it were, collect into 
a point, and concentrate the conviction produced 
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by them; In other caſes, it may have a good 
effect to begin with the general arguments, and 


then, ſuch as particularly prove the ſeveral parts, 
will ſpread out and illuminate the conviction pro- 
duced by the former. If the general truth to be 
proved is pretty well underſtood in the groſs, and 
the general arguments for it are very plain, this 
latter is perhaps preferable; if that truth be but 
indiſtinctly or imperfectly conceived by the hear- 
ers, or if the general arguments for it be complex, 
the N manner will be moſt a 


In order to reaſon well on any fubject, it is firſt 
of all neceſſary, that a man know what kind of 
proof or evidence that ſubje& admits of; other- 
wiſe, he will be in danger of falling into a wrong 
track, and of ſearching out improper arguments. 
On this account, that part of logic which diſtin- 


guiſhes evidence with accuracy into its different 


kinds, and aſcertains the proper province of each 
kind, is of the greateſt importance, and is indeed 
a proper preparation for reaſoning of every ſort. 
Now, all the ſubjects, of which a preacher has oc- 


caſion to attempt the proof, are reducible to two 
kinds; ſuch as are to be proved by reaſon, and 


ſuch as are to be proved by revelation. He ſhould 
content himſelf with whichever of theſe kinds the 
preſent ſubject admits of; for to apply them in- 
diſcriminately to all ſubjects, would be perfectly 
abſurd. In proving a truth diſcoverable by rea- 
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ſon, he muſt conſider what is the peculiar kind of 
proof ſuited to that truth, and | exhibit it. In 
proving a truth by revelation, care mult be taken 
to argue, not from the ſound, but the real mean- 
ing. It is proper to ſhow that the expreſſions in 
a text, which ſeem to imply a proof of it, have 
that ſenſe which renders them a proof of it in 
other texts; and that they are determincd to this 
ſenſe by the context aud n of writing in that 
particular text. When a truth adnits a proper 
proof only from reaſon, yet that proct, or ſome 
ſteps of it, may very well be expreſſed in thc words 
of ſcripture. When a truth is to be proved only 
by revelation, it may yet be very properly illuſ- 
| trated from ſuppoſitions of reaſon. Some truths 
may be proved both by reaſon and revelation 
then, each part of the proof ſhould be proſecuted 
according to its peculiar rules. In proving from 
reaſon, all abſtruſe, far-fetched, and complex argu- 


ments ſhould be avoided, for they will be neither 


intelligible nor convincing. In proving from 1crip- 
ture, only plain texts and fully to the purpoſe 
ſhould be uſed; obſcure texts would need long 
explication before they could be applied, and am- 
 biguous ones will promote doubt, inſtead of diſ- 
pelling it. In proving from either, only ſuch ar- 
guments ſhould be uſed as are truly concluſive ; 


a few of theſe will be ſufficient to produce con- 
viction; but a weak argument always debilitates 


the. ſtronger ones. _ argument, from whats 
ever 
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ever ſource it be derived, ſhould be exhibited as 
ſhortly as can be, without detracting from its 
force; for thus its whole force will be beſt repre- 
ſented at once. Care ſhould likewiſe be taken 


not to urge too great a multiplicity of arguments, 


for this would only confound the judgement and 
burden the memory. It is much better to make 
a ſelection of thoſe which will be moſt eaſily com-. 
prehended, and are moſt undoubtedly concluſive; 
theſe will be ſufficient to produce conviction, and 
more would rather tire, than ſtrengthen the con- 
viction. In other caſes, it may be proper to dif- 
tribute the arguments into different claſſes, which, 
like a projection in architecture, will take off from 
the ill effect of the number, and enable the mind 
to comprehend them without difficulty or diſguſt. 
All the doctrines of true religion are of a practical 
nature, and ought to be always repreſented as 
ſubſervient to practice. Even in a diſcourſe there- 
fore, intended mainly for proving a doctrine, its 
influence on practice ought to be pointed out. 
When the diſcourſe is of the firſt kind, deſigned 
to produce à ſtrong ſenſe of a doctrine already 
believed, it has been formerly obſerved, that the 


whole argument ſhould be carried on in ſuch a 


way as to touch the heart. But beſides this, every 
probatory diſcourſe ſhould conclude with pointing 
out its influence on practice. Sometimes this may 
be done, by enforcing from it ſome one virtue to 
which it is principally ſubſervient. Sometimes, 
when the doctrine proved, enforces equally ſe- 


veral 
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veral duties, the obligation which it lays us under 
to all theſe, may be pointed out in diſtinct infer. 
ences or nee, 


AR r. III. of Nane or Demonſt rative Diſcourſes, 


Tu third fort of diſcourſes are ſuch as are ad. 


drefſed to the imagination, and are intended to 
raiſe admiration. A preacher may, without de. 
viating from the end of his vocation, endeavour to 
enrapture his audience with this pleaſure. The 
_ reaſon is, that admiration tends naturally and im- 
mediately to produce imitation, and to excite noble 
ambition and emulation, The preacher ſeems to 
aim only at making a character admired ; he em- 
ploys all the means which can promote this end; 
but he ſeeks the admiration of his hearers only for 


the ſake of its neceflary conſequences ; yet as no- 
thing farther is requiſite for ſecuring theſe, but 


exciting admiration, this may juſtly be conſidered 
as the niet aim of ſuch icouries, | 


The ancient ie ie Fein * of this 


8 ſpecies of diſcourſes, and call them Panegyrical or 
Demonſtrative. They allow two ſorts of them; 


one employed in praiſing, another in blaming. 


| Chriſtian charity ſcarcely allows one of the latter 
ſort to be brought to the pulpit ; it ſeems to forbid 
making it the whole purpoſe of a diſcourſe, to de- 

ſcribe and -exaggerate, as it were, all the vices of 
one particular perſon, It is more ſuitable, to re- 
| prelent, 
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preſent, in the faireſt point of view, eminent virtue 


and goodneſs. There are many ſubjects on which 
ſuch diſcourſes may be properly compoſed by a 
Proteſtant preacher ; as the life of our Saviour, 
and the lives of thoſe holy men whoſe hiſtory is 
recorded in ſcripture. , We are expreſsly com- 
manded to follow theſe examples ; and therefore 
it muſt be highly proper to propoſe their examples 
to a chriſtian audience. 


A demonſtrative diſcourſe bears has analogy 
to the laſt kind of explicatory diſcourſe which was 
explained, as a character is the ſubje& of both. 
But they are conſiderably different. The deſign 


of the one is from the actions to deduce a diſtin& 


analyſis of the character; the deſign of the other 
is to repreſent the character and the actions in ſuch 
a light as may moſt effectually promote imitation, 
The true way of doing this is to paint the whole 
man, and to ſet him before the hearer's eyes, 
ſpeaking and acting. In deſcribing the courſe of 
his life, the preacher ſhould chiefly point out thoſe 
paſſages in which his virtues beſt appeared. He 
ſhould recount his laudable actions: this gives 
force to a panegyric ; this is what inſtructs people, 
and makes an impreſſion on their minds. This 1s 
to paint a perſon to the life, and ſhows what he was 
in every period, in every condition, and in the 
moſt remarkable junctures of his life. At the 
ſame time, a demonſtrative diſcourſe ſhould not be 


a ſimple narration. It is enough to ſele& the 
chief 
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chief facts, and repreſent them in a conciſe, lively, 
and ſtriking manner. Ihere ſhould be the ſame 
difference between a mere hiſtory and a diſcourſe 


FE of this kind, as between a natural hiſtory of an 


animal and a poetical deſcription of it. | The 
tormer deſcribes minutely every particular regard. 


ing it; the latter chooſes a few of the moſt remark. 


able particulars, and, by combining them, ex- 
hibits a pleaſing and ſtriking picture of the object 
to the imagination. It is never allowable to exceed 
the bounds of truth ; but the end of this diſcourſe 
requires that the virtues of a perſon ſhould be ſet in 
the moſt amiable and engaging light that truth will 


permit; and that the faults which were blended 


with theſe virtues ſhould be either wholly omitted, 
or touched as ſlightly as poſſible. This is evidently 
the way to excite admiration, and to promote 
imitation; and it is plainly allowable, becauſe the 
preacher's profeſſed deſign is, not to give a hiſtory 
of the perſon, but to exhibit his example ſo far as 
it is worthy of imitation. This fort of diſcourſe 
ſhould never be allowed to run into the florid; 
but it may approach nearer to it, and be more 
adorned with bold figures, than any other ſort of 
ſermon. A good deal of this is Fury wy 
for attaining its end. | 


Demonſtrative diſcourſes may be ifinguilhed 
into three kinds. The ſubje& of the firſt is a 
perſon's whole life. Such a diſcourſe as this will 


exhibit a lively picture of all the virtues which a 
| perſon 
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perſon has exerciſed, in all the different periods, 


and in all the various ſituations and emergencies of 


life. The ſubject of the ſecond kind is one period 
of a holy man's life; it may exhibit all the virtues 


which he exerciſed, in all the different ſituations in 


which he was placed during that period. Thus a 
diſcourſe may be employed in exhibiting Toleph's 
example before his advancement to the govern- - 
ment of Egypt; or in diſplaying his example after 
his advancement. The life of Paul after his con- 
verſion is another in!tance of this kind of diſcourſe. 
The third ſpecies is that which has for its ſubject a 
particular virtue, as diſplayed in various circum- 
ſtances through the whole of a man's life; as the 
patience of Job, the faith of Abraham. Theſe 
three kinds of demonſtrative ſermons differ only 
in the extent of their ſubject; their end and 
general rules are almoſt wholly the ſame ; they 
can ſcarce differ in any other reſpect than the 
diviſion of which they are ſuſceptible. The firſt 
kind, which takes in a whole life, may be proſe- 
cuted in two different methods. 1. The life may 
be divided into its different periods, and the virtues 
diſplayed in each period exhibited to the view of 
the hearers. By this means, each member will 
become a diſcourſe of the ſecond- ſpecies. - 2. It 


may be divided according to the different virtues 


which appear in it; and the diſcourſe may ſhow 
how each. virtue ſeparately has been exerciſed and 
diſplayed through | all the different periods and 


ſituations in which the perſon, has been placed. 
In 


purſuing this method, to exhibit every virtue of 
the perſon's life entire, and in all the different 
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In this way, the example of Chriſt is repreſented 


in The Life of God in the Soul of Man, as redu- 
cible to piety, charity, purity, and humility ; - and 


the proſecution of this ſubject, in the firſt part of 


that book, is not a bad example of a difcourſe of 
this kind. This fort of diviſion has ſome advan- 
tages, eſpecially when a perſon's ſituation has not 


undergone very great changes. The only incon- 


venience that attends it is, that ſometimes different 
virtues are complicated in the ſame action; but 
this is not of great conſequence, for that action 
may be introduced under that virtue which is 
predominant in it; and all the other virtues which 
likewiſe appeared in it, may be at the ſame time 
pointed out without any breach of method. And 
to compenſate this, one has an opportunity, by 


points of light in which the perſon had, through 
His whole life, occaſion to exert it. When this 


method is purſued, every part of the difcourſe 


becomes a demonſtrative diſcourſe of the laſt ſort. 
In this ſpecies ſometimes, but often in the two laſt, 
no diviſion is abſolutely neceſſary; it is enough 
that the ſeveral actions of a perſon be repreſented 
in a natural order. In the ſecond ſpecies, where 
the ſubject is ſome period of a life, if the preacher 
chooſe a diviſion, it may moſt naturally be made 


according to the different virtues which a perſon 


has had occaſion to ſhow in that period. In the 
third ſpecies again, where one particular virtue is 
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the ſubject, the diviſion may be according to the 
different periods or ſituations in which that virtue 


has been exerciſed. There are many ſermons 
extant, which are in ſome meaſure of the demon- 
ſtrative kind; as all thoſe on the example of 


Chriſt, But 5 or none of them are proſecuted 


according to the accurate rules of ſuch Wes 
ſitions. 


5 Ia a wand, it is the * of a demonſtrative 
or panegyrical ſermon, at once to give a diſtinct 
knowlege, and to excite high admiration of the 
virtues of a particular perſon, with a, view to 
promote the imitation of them, by giving a lively 
view of theſe virtues as diſplayed in a ſeries of 
actions, 


Akr. IV. Of Suafory Diſcourſes. 


The laſt kind of pulpit diſcourſe is addrefled to 
the paſſions and the will ; its end is perſuaſion ; 
we may therefore call it the ſuaſory. This is of 
all the moſt complex kind; it includes all the reſt, 
or at leaſt it preſuppoſes. inſtruction, conviction, 
and pleaſing, and ſuperadds ſomething to them 
which is peculiar to itſelf, and conſtitutes its - 
diſtinguiſhing criterion. A ſuaſory diſcourſe is 
intended to perſuade men to a certain courſe ; and 
in order to anſwer its end, it muſt diſcover what 
that courſe is ; it muſt prove that it is ſubſervient 
to ſome end acknowleged to be of importance by 
the hearers; and that end muſt be fo repreſented 
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to the imagination, that it may excite a ſtrong 
affection to it, by means of which the will may be 
determined to the courſe which leads to it. 


In order to perſuade a man to any courſe, the 
_ underſtanding muſt be addreſſed fo far, as to let 
him both know what the courſe is that you want 


him to purſue, and to convince him that his pur. 


ſuing that courſe will anſwer ſome good end, It 
is poſſible indeed to move men, without enlighten. 
ing them; but this emotion is a mere temporary 
paſſion, which neither has any fixed direction, nor 
can anſwer any purpoſe. If you would move a 
man with any thing beyond ſuch a tranſient emo- 
tion, if you would truly perſuade him, you muſt 
enlighten as well as move, You muſt not only let 
him know what is the courſe which you would 
have him to take, but alſo ſhow the reaſon why he 
ſhould take it. In every ſuaſory diſcourſe, there. 
fore, there muſt be reaſoning or argument uſed, 
in order to convince. the hearers that they ought 
to do what you recommend to them; and till they 
be thus convinced, it is impoſſible that they can. do 
it. A reaſonable being always propoſes ſome end, 
and it is for ſome end that he does every action, 
and either indulges or curbs any diſpoſition, 'The 
reaſoning, therefore, which can contribute to 
perſuade men to any action or any courſe, is of 
that particular kind which ſhows that action or 


courſe to be conducive to a certain end or purpoſe, 


To perſuade men to Nane and virtue, one may, 


for 
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for inſtance, prove that it is conducive to peace of 
mind; to preſent intereſt, or to future happineſs. 
This can be proved only by reaſoning or argument. 
If the arguments produced do not convince men 
that holineſs is neceffary for theſe ends, they can 
have no tendency to perſuade them ; however 
much they may defire the ends, and however 
willing they may be to purſue them, yet they will 
not be prevailed on to purſue them in this way, 
except they be convinced that this way leads to 
the attainment of them, and is neceſſary for 
it, Thus the judgement muſt be convinced by 
proper arguments, before men can be excited 

to any action. Solid"reaſoning is therefore one 
eſſential ingredient in that eloquence which tends 
to perſuaſion. But this is not alone ſufficient for 
perſuaſion, = 1 | 


It is likewiſe neceſſary to render the hearers 
fond of the end, to which the courſe recommended 
s repreſented as ſubſervient. Though a man be 
ever ſo much convinced that a certain action will 
redound to his honour, for inſtance, yet he will 
never think of doing that action, if he has no 
defire of honour, To underſtand, therefore, what 
more than mere reaſoning is neceflary to perſuaſion, 
we need only conſider, what principles of the mind 
they are that attach men to the ends which they 
purſue, They are, in general, the affections and 
practical principles of human nature. Conſcience | 
renders the doing our duty, - and obtaining the 
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probation of our own minds, a deſirable end to 


us. Self- love makes us fond of happineſs, and 
ready to do what is neceſſary ſor obtaining it. 
Ambition attaches us to honour. Gratitude dif. 


' poſes us to what will be agreeable to a benefactor; 


benevolence, to what will tend to the happinels of 
others; and ſo in other caſes. Now, to perſuade 
to a certain courſe, we muſt excite thoſe affections 
or principles, which attach men to thoſe ends 
from which our topics of argument are deduced, 


Would we, for example, perſuade men to holineſs, 


from its neceſſity in order to obtain the heavenly 
happineſs, we mult not only prove that it is neceſ- 
fary for this, but alſo render them deſirous of the 
heavenly happinels. Would we excite them ty 
virtue, from gratitude to God our benefactor, who 
requires it, we muſt not only prove that it is the 


propereſt expreſſion of gratitude, but alſo we muſt 


excite in them a diſpoſition to be grateful, But as 
it is thus neceſſary to excite the paſhons, as well as 
to convince the judgment, ſo the former will not 


be ſufficient alone without the latter. Let any 
| paſſion be ever ſo ſtrong in a man's mind, it will 


not lead him to any particular courſe, except he 
be convinced that that courſe tends to gratify it. 
You may raiſe in a man the ſtrongeſt deſire of 
heaven; but this deſire will not incline him to 
practiſe holineſs, till you have likewiſe convinced 
him that holineſs is the way to heaven. Thus 
neither argument alone, nor moving the paſſions 
alone, is ſufficient. The cool reaſoner, who con- 
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fines himſelf to the former, may convince men 
that certain actions are neceſſary to certain ends; 
but he does not excite their deſire of theſe ends. 


The warm preacher, who has no ſolid argument, 


may raiſe a violent emotion, a preſent deſire of a 
certain end; but he does not point out the means 
by which it may be attained; or, if he mention 
them, he does not ſufficiently evince their ne- 
cellity ; and therefore, the emotion which he. raiſed 
has no fixed direction, but evaporates without de- 
termining men to any ſettled courſe. The latter 
warms without enlightening ; the former enlightens 


without warming. Both perform but half the bu- 


ſineſs of perſuaſion. To complete it, the judge- 


ment muſt be convinced and the paſſions raiſed at 


one and the ſame time. When this is done, the 
will is immediately determined to reſolve on the 
courſe, and to perform the action recommended. 


Affection makes us deſirous of the end; reaſon 


ſhows us that we muſt do certain actions for ob- 
taining it; and as ſoon as this is perceived, affection 
urges us to will the doing of that action; and when 


we are brought to will it, perſuaſion is accom- 


pliſhed, and we immediately do the action. A 
ſuaſory diſcourſe is, therefore, directly addreſſed 
to the will; its deſign is to ſeize and captivate the 


will, and lead it to exert itſelf in an effectual vo- 


lition of the courſe recommended. And this is 
attained by convincing the hearers that that courſe 


1 neceſſary for a certain end, and raiſing, at the 


lame time, a ſtrong affection to that end. The 
3 preacher 
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preacher who can frame his diſcourſe ſo as to 
duce theſe two effects at once, will be a maſter of 
perſuaſion, and attain that vehemence which is 
the nobleſt ſpecies of dn e N its weng ſummit 
and perfection. | 


We have ey obſerved, how one of the parts 
of perſuaſion is to be performed; the judgement 
is to be convinced by ſolid reaſoning, It will now 
be neceſſary to ſhow how the paſſions may be 


raiſed; for in raiſing them, the other part of per- 


ſuaſion conſiſts. Now, there are only two ways 


by which any pation or affection can be produced; 


either by giving an actual perception of the object 
of that paſſion, or by preſenting a. lively idea of 
that object. The actual preſence of the object of 
a. paſſion never fails to excite the paſſion; the 
feeling of pain produces ſorrow; the ſight of dil. 
treſs raiſes our ſympathy. ' But it is ſeldom that a 
| preacher can preſent the objects themſelves to his 
| hearers; if their affections could be raiſed only by 
the actual preſence of their objects, it would be out 
of his power to raiſe them in moſt cafes. But God 


has wiſely conſtituted us in ſuch a way, that the 
ſeveral paſſions and affections of our nature may 


be likewiſe raiſed by ſtrong and lively ideas of 
their objects. Thus, the certainty of a very great 


calamity will raiſe ſorrow, before we actually en- 


dure it q a deſcription. of deep diſtreſs will excite 
our compaſſion to the perſon who ſuffers it; merely 


thinking of a we our will raiſe gratitude to the au- 
| thor 
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thor of it. It is by this way that the preacher has 


acceſs to the hearts of his. hearers ; he can raiſe 
their paſſions only by preſenting to them ſtrong! 
and lively ideas of the objects of them. As it is 


the imagination of the hearers that conceives theſe 


lively ideas, fo it is by addreſſing himſelf to their 
imagination, that the preacher preſents theſe ideas 
to them. All the paſſions take their riſe from the 
imagination, and it is by firſt touching the ima- 


_ gination, that we muſt, by means of it, move the 


paſſions. In order therefore to explain' how the 
paſſions are raiſed, it will be neceſſary to conſider 
how the imagination is addreſſed, and what kind 


of addreſs to it has an influence on the paſſions. 


Now, every deſcription which tends to pleaſe 
any of our internal or reflex ſenſes, is addreſſed to 
the imagination; whatever is new, beautiful, ele- 
gant, harmonious, or ſublime, gratifies the ima- 
gination; and every deſcription of ſuch objects is 
addreſſed to it. Every ſuch deſcription is admitted 
into poetry, which reſts in gratifying the imagin- 
atien, and whoſe end is to pleaſe. But there are 
ſome objects which, however much a lively de- 


ſcription of them may gratify the imaginatibn, have 


no tendency to influence the paſſions, becauſe they 
are not the cauſe or the object of any paſſion; 
Such deſcriptions therefore cannot enter into ſua- 
ſory diſcourſes ; they have no tendency to promote 
the end of cham; they would rather obſtrud it, by | 
fixing the mind upon ſomething elſe: 
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Again, ſome deſcriptions even of thoſe things 
Which are the natural objects and cauſes. of our 

_ paſſions, are unfit to excite them. If they be ſo 
florid and gaudy as to amuſe or dazzle the mind, 
it will reſt in the amuſement which they give, 
without feeling any diſpoſition to be actuated by 
the paſſion which theſe objects might have raiſed. 
The deſcription may be very beautiful in itſelf, 
but it does not ſuit its place, nor contribute to the 
end to which it ought to have been ſubordinate. 
The deſcriptions then which, in a fuaſory diſcourſe, 


are addreſſed to the imagination, muſt be ſo con- 


trived as to ſet thoſe objects and cauſes. of our 
paſſions, of which they are deſcriptions, in that 


point of view in which they have the ſtrongeſt 


| tendency to excite the paſſions. In order to this, 
the paſſions themſelves, - with their objects and 


. effects, muſt be well painted. The moſt ſtriking 


circumſtances of the objects and effects mult be 
repreſented in ſo lively a manner, that the hearer 
may almoſt fancy that he ſees them. The work- 
ings of the paſſion mult be repreſented ſo naturally, 
as to make them think that they ſee one actuated 
by it, and as may turn the lively idea of it which 
they form, into the paſſion itſelf. Metaphors; 
ſimilitudes, images, abrupt and ftrong expreſſions, 
rightly choſen and applied, and, in a word, many 
of the figures of eloquence, are ſubſervient to this. 
Till a ſtrong idea of the object, effects and work- 


ings of the paſſion, be in this way imprinted on the 


imagination, the preacher's diſcourſe cannot excite 
| the 
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5 the paſſions of the hearers. But, if he can con- 
r vey ſuch a ſtrong idea, the paſſion will immediately 
0 riſe ſpontaneouſly and without more ado. 

, ate 4 14 

, Thus we have endeavoured to analyſe perſuaſion, 
y to ſhow all that it includes, and all that is neceſſary 
l. for accompliſhing it. Perſuaſion always tends to 
f, ſome action or courſe of action; it operates ulti- 
e mately on the will, which is the immediate cauſe 
e. of action; but in order to determine the will, it 
1 muſt previouſly convince the judgement, ſtrike the 
u- imagination, and move the paſſions. A preacher 
ar would perſuade men to a certain conduct; in order 
at to do this, he muſt convince them by argument and 
lt reaſoning, that that conduct tends to ſome valuable 
s, end; he muſt likewiſe bring them to perceive and 
id feel that that end is really valuable, by painting it 
8 in lively colours: this picture will of courſe raiſe 
be the paſſion or affection which attaches to this end; 
er and an affection for the end immediately determines 
k- the will to purſue. that courſe which was ſhown by 
y, reaſoning to be neceſſary for the attainment of the 
ed end. All this is requiſite; if any ſtep of it be 
ch wanting, perſuaſion cannot be accompliſhed : the 
[Ss diſcourſe may anſwer other ends, but it cannot 
185 anſwer this particular end, perſuaſion. If it con- 
ay tain only argument, .it will convince ; if it contain 
is. only gaudy painting of objects unconnected with | 
K- the paſſions, it will pleaſe; if it contain only proper 
he pictures of the objects, effects and workings of the 
ite paſſions, but without a mixture of reaſoning, it 


the | will 
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will be pathetic, it will move the paſſions, But 
in all theſe caſes it falls ſhort of perſuaſion, To 
accompliſh this, argument, painting, and the pa- 
thetic, muſt be combined. 


It was ales, for the fake of diſtinctneſs, to 


conſider theſe parts of perſuaſion ſeparately. But 


we muſt not imagine that they are to be kept per- 
fectly ſeparate in a ſuaſory diſcourſe. We are not 


firſt to prove by cool reaſoning, that a courſe tends 


to a certain end, and then with warmth to raiſe an 
affection to that end; nor are we firſt to raiſe a 
ſtrong paſſion for the end, and then when we have 
poſſeſſed the hearers with it, to convince them by 
cool reaſoning that, if they would gratify that 


paſſion and obtain the end, they muſt take the 


courſe which we recommend. If we were to keep 
the two parts of perſuaſion, argument, and the 


pathetic, in which laſt painting is evidently implied, 


thus entirely diſtin& and ſeparate, the effect of the 
one muſt be loſt and wear wholly off, before we 
came to the other; each would be weakened by 


their diyorce ; and the two parts of the diſcourſe 


would appear unlike and unſuitable -to each other. 
The argument and the pathetic muſt be in ſome 
degree interwoven and incorporated together 
through the whole diſcourſe. It is not indeed 
neceſſary that they ſhould prevail equally in every 
part of it; ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other 
will preponderate ; generally, argument ſhould 
prevail i in the former part, and the pathetic in the 


latter, 
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fatter, though this does not hold without exception. 
But whichever. prevails, there muſt, through the 


| whole, be a mixture of the other. The argument 


muſt not be purſued in the fame unaffecting way, 
as if it were intended only for conviction, but 
muſt be intermixed all along with ſuch lively and 
pathetic deſcriptions as may gently touch the 


| paſſions, and prepare them for riſing, when they 


come to be more profeſſedly addreſſed. The rea- 
ſoning which evinces that the courſe recommended 
tends to a valuable end, muſt be ſo contrived as, 
at the ſame time, to raiſe ſome degree of affection 


to that end. In like manner, that part of the diſ- 


courſe which is intended chiefly to raife the paſſions, 
muſt be fo contrived as to preſerve all along the 
conviction ariſing from the argument. The co- 
lours by which the end is rendered affecting, muſt 
be intermixed with ſuch hints of the argument, as 
may keep in view that courſe by which the paſſion 
raiſed by the end may be gratified. A preacher 
who would perſuade, muſt thus addreſs at one and 
the fame time all the powers of human nature, the 
underſtanding, the imagination, and the paſhons. 


It is evident from what has been ſaid, that an 
addreſs to the paſſions is neceſſary in a diſcourſe 
whoſe end is perſuaſion. But if a diſcourſe con- 
tained only an addreſs to the paſſions, its end would 
be properly, not perſuaſion, but moving. And 
it was obſerved before, that merely to move, is not 
A proper aim in a diſcourſe * the pulpit, except 
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in ſome very particular caſes. But as it is aHows 
able in ſome caſes, it will be proper juſt to remark 
what it is that forms-the moving, as diſtinguiſhed 
from the vehement or perſuaſive, This latter re- 
ſults from the union of reaſoning with painting, 
Now, if the former of theſe ingredients be re- 
moved, if the diſcourſe contain only moving pic- 
tures of the object of any paſſion, without any 
— concerning the way of exerting that 
fon, it will produce the pure pathetic ;' a certain 
aſſion or affection will be raiſed by it, but the 
mind will not be determined by that diſcourle to 
exert the paſhon in any particular way. Again, 
all our paſſions do not lead equally to action; 
ſome of them lead to it very directly, as deſire, 
averſion, benevolence, anger; ſome ſeem to lead 
rather to ination, or at leaſt lead very faintly to 
action, as joy, ſorrow, &c. If a, diſcourſe tend 
chiefly to raiſe thoſe of the latter kind, it will be 
properly pathetic ; accordingly, this term is very 
commonly reſtricted to ſuch n as tend 
to produce ſorrow. 


FO 
* - 


— 


It is, I know, an opinion entertained by ſome, 
that a preacher ought not to addreſs himſelf at all 

to the paſſions of his hearers, but only to their 
reaſon. It is alleged, that to move their paſſions, 
is to put a bias upon their judgement, to miſlead 
them, and to raiſe an emotion which will be tran- 
fient, and wear off without leaving any good effect, 

But this opinion can proceed only from want of 
attention, 
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attention, or from very ſuperficial reſſection. In 
matters of mere ſpeculation, it is indeed wrong to 
work upon men's paſſions ; but wherever action 
is concerned, the cooleſt ſpeaker' addreſſes the 
paſſions of men; and indeed, unleſs he ſpeak to 
their paſſions, he cannot ſpeak to any purpoſe at 
all. No argument can be propoſed for any courſe 
of action, but what implies an addreſs to ſome paſ- - 
ſion or affection. If a man tell me, it is for my 
intereſt, he addreſſes my ſelf. love; if for my 
honour, he addrefles my ambition ; if for the public 
good, he addreſſes my benevolence; in a word, 


whatever motive can be propoſed, it addreſſes itſelf 


to ſome one of thoſe paſſions or affections which 
are the only principles of our actions. Suppoſe a 
perſon deſtitute of theſe, and the ſtrongeſt reaſoning 


will have no effect upon him. If I ſhould prove 


clearly and convincingly, that a certain action 
tends to happineſs, this will have no influence on 
a perſon deſtitute of ſelf-love, If I prove that an 

action tends to honour, a perſon void of ambition 
would tell me, I am convinced it does, but I have 


no defire of honour. Theſe principles cannot be 


diſputed ; and when they are admitted, to ſay that 
a preacher ſhould confine himſelf to cool reaſoning, 
and not addreſs the paſſions of his hearers, is to 
ſay, that he ſhould excite them to action, without 
applying to the only principles of their nature 
which can excite them to action; or rather it is to 
lay, that he ſhould addreſs theſe principles, but 
that * muſt be careful to addreſs them only in 
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ſuch a way as has no tendency to engage them. 


This is a plain abſurdity, though it be ſometimes 
expreſſed in ſuch terms as to give it ſome ſhow of 
plauſibility. Reaſoning which tends to ſhow that 


4 courſe is conducive to intereſt or honour, will 
have ſome influence in determining thoſe to that 


courſe, who have previouſly ſelf-love or ambition 
in a confiderable degree of ſtrength ; but if theſe 
principles be weak, or be counteracted by other 
principles, it will have no influence upon them, 
But even when theſe principles are weak, or fo 
overborne by oppoſite principles as to be hindered 
from exerting themſelves, they may be excited 
and ſtrengthened by a proper addreſs ro the 
paſſions. The want of this muſt therefore be an 
eſſential defect in a diſcourſe intended for per- 
ſuaſion. | 

Having thus laid open the general principles of 
ſyaſory diſcourſes, we ſhall now point out briefly 


their different kinds. They are plainly diſtinguiſh- 


able into two kinds. 1. Such as are deſigned to 
_ diſſuade from vice. In order to do this, two 
things are neceſſary ; to weaken the paſſions which 
lead to vice, and to ſtir up and ſtrengthen ſuch 
paſſions or affections as may oppoſe and check 
theſe. To diſſuade from intemperance, for in- 
ſtance, one may give ſuch a view of ſenſual plea- 
ſure as tends to check the defire of it; and he may 
give ſuch a view of the pleaſure and reward of 

| n or of the miſery and puniſhment of 
| | Intem- 
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intemperance, as may raiſe deſire of the former, 
and dread of the latter, for antagoniſts to ſenſual 
appetite. A paſſion is weakened by methods con- 
trary to thoſe by which it is raiſed, All that 
belongs to this ſort of diſcourſe is therefore eaſily 
deducible from the principles which have been 
already laid down,—2. Such as are deſigned to 


perſuade to virtue. In theſe too, it is neceſſary 
both to ſtrengthen virtuous affections, and thoſe 
principles which co-operate with them, and to 


weaken ſuch vicious paſſions and principles as 
| would draw off from the courſe recommended. 
* 


In ſuaſory as well as in probatory diſcourſes, one 


may proceed either in the direct or indirect method 
of* reaſoning ; either by urging direct arguments 
for any courſe of virtue, or againſt any courſe of 
vice, or by removing the pretences by which men 
commonly prevail upon themſelves to neglect the 
virtue or indulge the vice, or excuſe themſelves in 
doing fo. Thus a ſuaſory diſcourſe intended to 


prevail on men not to delay repentance, might pro- 


ceed either by proving directly the danger of 


delaying it, from the difficulty of religion, from 


the continual increaſe of the ſtrength of vicious 
habits, from the uncertainty of life, &c. or by 
removing the excuſes. which men plead for delay- 
ing it, from miſtaken notions of grace, from want 
of leiſure at preſent, &c. - Suaſory diſcourſes may 
be again divided in another view; into ſuch as 
perſuade to virtue in general, or diſſuade from 
vice 
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vice in general, and ſuch as have for their objea 
ſome one particular virtue or vice. Theſe kinds 
differ only in the extent of their ſubject, not at all 
in the rules of proſecuting them. It will be ſuffi- 
cient therefore to obſerve on this head, that, 
| becauſe men are little affected with generals, it 
will be often neceſſary to deſcend to particular 
virtues and vices, and labour to inculcate a due 
conduct with regard to them. If a miniſter 
' employ himſelf only in recommending religion and 
holineſs in general, men will have no diſtin& 
conception of what is included in them, and every 
- perſon will find it very eaſy to ſatisfy himſelf that 
he is not defective. - But when particular branches 
of conduct are made the frequent ſubjects of preach- 
ing, men will more readily diſcover their own 
faults, and by this means be laid open to the full 
foree of all the arguments that are uſed. Whether 
a general courſe of conduct, or a particular branch 
of it, be the ſubject of a ſermon, that ſermon 
may be employed i in enforcing it, either from all 
the topics that recommend it, or from ſome one 


claſs of topics. Theſe two differ likewiſe only in 


the extent of the ſubject, and therefore admit the 
very ſame rules. It is only neceſſary to obſerve, 


that wherever different arguments, deduced either 
from the ſame or different topics, are uſed in a 


diſcourſe, they ſhould be placed in ſuch an order, 
that each may appear to. ſpring naturally from the 
foregoing, 'and that all may lend the greateſt 
{trength to one * ſhall mention but one 
| diviſion 
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diviſion more of ſuaſory diſcourſes. Some of them 
recommend one courfe from a variety of topics ʒ 
others of them recommend à variety of courſes 
from one and the ſame topic. The examples that 


we have already hinted at, are all inſtances of the 
former kind. For an inſtance of the latter, we 


may fuppoſe the preacher, from this ſingle topic, 


the conſideration of death as our departure from 
this world, urging his hearers not to ſet an immo- 
derate value on preſent earthly things, not to enter - 
tain an immoderate fondneis for them, not to 
employ endleſs labour about them, not to deſpiſe 
thoſe who are in lower worldly circumſtances than 


themſelves, not to abuſe their preſent poſſeſſions, 


not to commit ſin in order to avoid the loſs of 
them, not to murmur for the want of them, not 
to be impatient under real and poſitive afflictions, 
not to envy others. There are many ſubjects 
which naturally dire& a preacher to follow this 
method in a ſuaſory diſcourſe upon them. 


We have not conſidered the ſeveral branches of 
that diviſion of pulpit diſcourſes which we deduced 


from the ends of ſpeaking ; and this diviſion has 
given us an opportunity of propoſing the general 
rules of each kind of diſcourſe, ſo far as they ariſe 
from its peculiar end. There is nothing that can 
come within the province of a preacher, that is not 
reducible” to one or other of the kinds which we 
have are And there is none of theſe kinds 

x which 


N 5 
which does not properly belong to his province, 
Indeed, all theſe aims are conſtantly conſidered as 
belonging to a preacher. There is but one reſpect 


in which the manner of their belonging to him is 


generally conſidered as different from that manner 
in which we haye repreſented them. We have 


conſidered them as different kinds of ſermons; and 
they are commonly conſidered as different parts of 
one ſermon, Which of theſe two ways of conſi- 
dering them is moſt proper will appear afterwards, 
when we come to conſider Preaching m another 
light. At preſent we ſhall only obſerve, that 
though they were to be regarded as different parts 


of one ſermon, yet as the ends aimed at are dit. 


ferent, and as the principles of compoſition ſuited 
to theſe ends are likewiſe different, it will ſtill be 
neceſſary to conſider them ſeparately ; and there- 
fore all that has been ſaid is equally applicable to 
Preaching on that ſuppoſition, as on the ſuppo- 
ſition which we have followed. 


r. Vo Of Invention. 


We have conſidered Preaching with reſpect to 
the various ends at which it aims, and the kinds of 
diſcourſes which ariſe from that variety. This has 
led us to remark the moſt general rules belonging 
to each ſpecies of Preaching. The eloquence of 
the pulpit may be conſidered in another light ; with 
reſpect to the different exertions of mind which it 


requires in the r This is a light in which 
writers 
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writers on the principles of rhetoric have always 
choſen to conſider every kind of compoſition 
There have been diſputes among them concerning 


the number of mental exertions belonging properly 


to eloquence, which ate too trivial to deſerve our 
entering into them. They are generally reckoned 
five; invention, diſpoſition, elbcution, memory; 
and pronunciation; and according to this diſtin: 
tion, the parts of eloquence are commonly rec- 
koned, By proſecuting this diviſion, we ſhall 
have an opportunity of laying down the particular 
rules of pulpit diſcourſes, regarding the ſubject, 
the method, the ſtyle, and compoſition, the man- 
dating, and the delivering. As this is the diviſion 
that is commonly followed, in explaining the prin- 
ciples of eloquence, by the writers of inſtitutions, a 
number of their rules are applicable to Preaching z 
and as you can have recourſe to them, we may 
treat more ſhortly of them; 


The firſt exertion of mind neceſſary in every 
diſcourſe is invention, which is therefore reckoned 
the firſt part of eloquence. Under this head we 
ſhall conſider the helps of invention, the choice of 


lubjects, the qualities of texts, the exordium, the 


explication of text and context, the laying down 
the deſign, the diviſion, the proſecution, and the 
concluſion, Theſe parts are common to all kinds 
of diſcourſes. 
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The helps df invention are of two kinds, mediate 
or remote, and immediate. The former are of 
very great conſequence; they in ſome meaſure 
remove the need of the latter; but without them, 


the latter cannot be ſufficient. By the mediate 
or remote helps of invention, I mean previous 


application, and a fund of knowlege. This is ſo 
neceſlary for a public ſpeaker, that all the ancient 


writers on rhetoric require almoſt univerſal know. 


lege in an orator. Without a conſiderable ſtock 
of ſolid knowlege, a preacher's head will ſeem 
unfurniſhed ; he will appear to labour for matter 
to fill up his diſcourſe ; he will not ſeem to ſpeak 
from the abundance of his heart, but will talk as 
if he were at a loſs for the very next thing he is to 
ſay. He lives, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
without laying up any ſtock of proviſion ; and 
therefore, whatever pains he takes about his 
diſcourſes, they appear always .thin and half. 
ſtarved. Though he could afford three months 
for ſtudying a ſermon, ſuch particular preparations, 


however troubleſome, muſt needs be very imper- 


fect. Preachers ought to employ ſeveral years in 
laying up a plentiful ſtock of ſolid knowlege ; and 
then, after ſuch a general preparation, their parti- 
cular diſcourſes will coft them the leſs pains. But 
if, without any preparatory ſtudy, a man only 
apply to a particular ſubject, as he has occafion to 


preach on it, he is forced to put off his hearers 


with common: place notions and ſuperficial remarks. 
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If a man be only acquainted with controverſy, and 
have read ſermons, he may thus pick up a few 
thoughts; but either they will be merely ſpecu- 
lative, or by being borrowed at ſecond-hand, they 
will be indigeſted, dead, and pointleſs. 


A ſermon is a diſcourſe founded on ſeripture, 
and addreſſed to men; a preacher muſt therefore 
have theſe three qualifications, the knowlege of 
ſcripture, of human nature, and of human life. 
Theſe ought to be the three great branches of his 


ſtudy. 


The knowlege of fcripture muſt be acquired by 
reading it much, and that in the original lan- 
guages ; and by reading it critically, that we may 
remember not only the words, the doctrines, the 
precepts, the hiſtories recorded in holy writ, but 
alſo thoroughly underſtand their meaning, and 
their application. The moſt beautiful and ftriking , 
parts of the beſt ſermons are the ſcriptures which 
are interwoven with them; and, if they were 


in always entirely appoſite, and urged with their full 
nd force, they would be almoſt irreſiſtible. 
tis 
ut Sermons ſhould alſo be deeply founded in human 
aly nature. I do not mean that ſermons ſhould be 
to abſtract diſcourſes on the principles of human 
ers nature. But when men's feelings are truly deli- 
Ks. neated, when all maxims and directions that are 
It given, are perfectly ſuitable to the principles of 
| the 
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the mind, then the ſermon may be truly ſaid to be 
founded in human nature; and no ſpecies of ar. 
-gument will make a deeper impreſſion, or produce 
a more ſolid and thorough conviction, In order 
to be able to give his diſcourſes, in this manner, 
a foundation in human nature, a preacher muſt 
ſtudy carefully the philoſophy of man, eſpecially 
of his moral and active powers. A perſon who is 
unacquainted with this branch of knowlege muſt 
be often at a loſs and in danger of miſrepreſenting 
things, when he is to addreſs himſelf to mankind 
on ſubjects of practice. This part of philoſophy 
+ muſt not be neglected when the ordinary time 
of education in it is expired; it is rather to be 
then begun, for it is generally only after this that 
men's faculties are ripe for the ſtudy of it. 


The third requiſite mentioned was the knowlege 
of human life. Without this, our deſcriptions 
muſt be falſe and unnatural, and can never ſtrike. 
Tt is to be acquired by obſervation, and by the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, Biography is the moſt proper 
kind of hiſtory for this purpoſe. It relates many 
minute circumſtances, actions, and ſayings of 2 
perſon's life, which ſerve very much to let us into 
his real character. It is often proper in ſermons, 
to adduce profeſſed examples, either of the nature, 
influence, and deceit of vice, of the nature and 
exertions of virtue in real life, or of their. conſe- 
quences, rewards, and puniſhments. For molt 
part, theſe ſhould. be taken from ſcripture, and 
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more ſparingly at leaſt from prophane hiſtory. 
But even when a preacher does not chooſe pro- 
feſſedly to make uſe of examples, it will be ex- 


tremely uſeful to have them in his eye, that he 


may frame his explication, deſcription, or argu- 
ment, according to what has really been. The 
peruſal of hiſtory with a view to acquire a know- 
lege of real life, will, in a great meaſure, prepare 
men for uſing the other method of acquiring this 
knowlege ; will train them to that acuteneſs, at- 
tention, and thoughtfulneſs, which are neceſſary 
for their making obſervations themſelves on man- 
kind, and tracing out characters whech they meet 
with in real life. 


The immediate helps of invention are the works 
of other men, from which aſſiſtance may be de- 


mixed. Theſe may be reduced to two forts. Firſt, 


models which are proper to be imitated. Theſe 
are finiſhed and regular diſcourſes, either on the 
ſubjects which the preacher is to treat, or on other 
ſubjects, Thoſe which are on different ſubjects 
are the moſt uſeful helps, as they give an impulſe 
to genius, and a direction to judgement, without 
laying him. under a temptation merely to tran- 


| ſcribe. - The ancient orations, particularly thoſe 


of Demoſthenes and Cicero; the moſt finiſhed and 
elegant ſermons, and even ſome of the poets, may 
be hi ghly uſeful for directing genius, and forming 


the taſte in Preaching. The ſecond ſort of helps 


are ſuch ſermons and compoſitions as are rude and 
5 indigeſted 
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indigeſted as to the manner, but contain plenty of 
materials. A preacher cannot copy after theſe ag 
mo but he may dig in them as in a mine, 

They are like a piece of rich ore, in which he 
© may find matter for the furniture of pulpit dif. 
s courſes, and find, at the ſame time, ſuch a 
defect of refinement and poliſhing, as to leave 
room for the exerciſe of his own genius and 
© talents to finiſh and rub them up. He may 
©* find a rich collection of noble fentiments, and 
© ſtrong and nervous expreſſions, but delivered 
* with ſuch negligence of dreſs, as to ſtyle or me. 
5 thod, as leaves abundance of room for the ex- 
 erciſe of his own powers in altering, and me- 
* thodiling whatever materials he borrows from 
them. We may apply to ſuch productions what 


pope ſays of the works of Shakſpeare; „One 


% may look upon them, in compariſon of thoſe 


* that are more finiſhed and regular, as upon an 


ancient majeſtic piece of Gothic architecture, 


compared with a neat modern building: the 


t latter -is more elegant and glaring, but the 


former is more ſtrong and more ſolemn,” 


In ufing the immediate helps of invention, a 


preacher may take two different ways. He may 
firſt read and digeſt all that he chooſes to conſult 
on the ſubject, and then, laying aſide the books, 


and meditating on his ſubject, he may form his 


own plan, and difpoſe the materials which he finds 
in his wind, in His own manner and ſtyle, Or, 
| | he 
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he may firſt form his own plan, and proſecute it 
in the way which he thinks moſt proper, and 
then read over writers on the fubje& ; and after 


having read them, review his own compoſition, 


and alter or add to it according to the new mate- 
rials which he finds ſuggeſted to him by his read- 
ing. The latter method will give a ſermon moſt 
the appearance of an original, and is, perhaps, for 


the moſt part eligible ; but the former may be 


very properly uſed, either when one is not pre- 
viouſly ſo well acquainted with a particular ſubje& 
on which he is to compoſe, or when he is obliged 
to compoſe in haſte. Theſe are the only two ways 
in which a preacher onght to uſe the works of 
others, Merely to compile a fermon by tacking 
together paſſages which pleaſe him, from others 
who have written on the ſubject, is always abſo- 


lutely wrong; it gives the whole the appearance 


of patchwork; there is no conſiſtence in the parts, 
either as to the train of thought, or. as to the ſtyle. 
If one cannot compoſe ſermons in another way, 
it were much better to borrow complete ſermons 
from the works of others. But certainly, a man 
who is under a neceſſity of doing either this, 'or 
what is more improper, ought never to have at- 


tempted Preaching, or addicted himſelf to a — 
leſton for which he is ſo ill qualified. | 


We proceed next to make ſome obſervations on 
the choice of ſubjects. As to the nature of the 
different ſubje&s which may be properly choſen 
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© for a diſcourſe from the pulpit, it will be unne; 
ceſſary to ſay any thing, after what has been al. 
ready faid concerning the kinds of diſcourſes, 


There have been unhappy differences about the 


| Kind of ſubjects on which a preacher ought to 
inſiſt. An oppoſition has been eſtabliſhed between 
* "what is called Goſpel-preaching, and what is called 
Legal-preaching. I hope this ill- judged and ill. 
deſined diſtinction is now pretty much out of doors, 
at leaſt with moſt people; and therefore, it will 
not be needful to enter ſo deep into the ſubject 
as might, perhaps, have been proper when it was 


more in vogue. On this, as well as on moſt ſub- 


jets, it appears to me that men have gone into 
extremes, The patrons of what was called Goſpel- 
preaching inſiſted chieſſy on the doctrines of reli- 
gion, or rather, on ſome few of the peculiar doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity; on the righteouſneſs and 
faerifice,of :Jelus Chriſt, on faith in him, on the 
great grace of the evangelical diſpenſation, and on 
the aſſiſtances of the Divine Spirit. They were 
certainly in the right to inſiſt much on theſe; but 


they were, notwithſtanding, blameable in ſeveral 


reſpects. They conſidered theſe doctrines, not in 
the genuine ſtrain; of the New Teſtament, which 
explains them with the greateſt ſimplicity, and 
always urges them as arguments for the practice 
of holinefs; but in the ſtrain of diſputatious ſyſ- 
tems, encumbered with technical terms and ſubtle 
diſtinctions, and ſo as wholly to draw off men's 
attention from practice, inſtead of contributing to 
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| excite them to good practice. They omitted many 


other parts of the goſpel, equally neceſſary and 
important with theſe doctrines; while they en- 
larged on the bleſſings of the goſpel and the means 
by which they were procured, they were very 
ſparing in recommending the character which we 
muſt maintain, and the conduct we muſt purſue, 
if we would be partakers of them, though to ani- 
mate us to this is evidently the only end, for which 
either the nature of the bleſſings themſelves, or 


the method of their conveyance, was revealed by 


God. They indeed often deſcribed faith in Chriſt; 
but they did not enough either deſcribe or recom- 
mend that love and thoſe works which will always 
pring from true faith ; they rather ſeemed to de- 
preciate them, as if they would have made man- 
kind afraid of being holy, leſt they ſnould truſt in 
it, and rob the Redeemer of his glory in ſaving 
finners ; thus directly oppoſing the ſtrain in which 
both our Saviour and his apoſtles ſpoke, who al- 
ways urge men to holineſs, and ſet the righteous 


in oppoſition to the wicked. Inſtead of repre- 


ſenting the aſſiſtances of the Spirit as they are 
always repreſented in holy writ, as encourage- 
ments and incitements to diligence, they held them 
forth in ſuch a light as tended rather. to make men 
wait indolently till the Spirit ſhould operate upon 
them, than to exert their utmoſt endeavours to 
go their duty in a dependence on its aids. When 
they either explained or recommended holineſs, 
they were ſo careful to repreſent it as ariſing from 


grace, 


abs 
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grace, that they ſcarcely either exhorted to it, or 
ſhowed the obligations men were under to eulti. 


vate it. In ſhort, their ſermons were too little cal. 
culated to influence practice. On the other hand, 
the patrons of what was called Legal-preaching, 
reprefented religion as practical, explained and in- 
culcated the ſeveral duties of it, urged the argu- 
ments which reaſon or revelation ſupplied for the 
practice of virtue, inſiſted on the great doctrines of 
natural religion which the goſpel pre-ſuppoſes, as 
well as the doQrines of pure revelation which it 
ſuperadds to them. 80 far they conſidered Preach. 
ing in its proper light. But they were not wholly 


©  blametefs. They often repreſented the virtues of 


the Chriſtian life too much in the abſtract manner 


of philoſophy, and in the terms of art of modern 


fcholaſticiſm. They inſiſted, perhaps, too ſeldom 
on the pecukar doctrines of revelation, and on the 
duties which reſult from the new relations of which 
it informs us. In oppoſition to both extremes, a 


Chriſtian preacher ought to inſiſt both on the doc- 


trines and on the duties of religion; always repre- 


ſeming the former as arguments for the latter, 


and the practice of the latter as abſolutely neceſſary 
fo render our knowlege of the former really uſeful 
fo us; and always expreſſing the whole, as much 
4s poſſible, in the ſtrain of ſcripture language. 
This is undoubtedly Goſpel-preaching ; for it is to 
preach in the ſame way that Chriſt PR and 
chat his 1 wrote. 


What 
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What farther remains with regard to the choice 
of ſubjeQs is, the qualities of any particular ſubje& 
which is choſen. The only quality that it will be 
neceſſary to take notice of is, that in every ſermon 
there ſhould be unity of deſign. This is a funda- 
mental rule in every ſort of compoſition z but in 
none is it more frequently neglected than in 
ſermons. It is indeed ſo univerſally diſregarded, 
that it may perhaps appear to many a ſingularity 
and affectation either to recommend it or to adhere 
to it in Preaching. But, however little it has been 
followed in practice, it has been recommended by 
ſome who have written on Preaching, particularly 
by Biſhop Burnet and the Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
It is indeed a rule founded in the moſt eſſential prin- 
ciples of human nature. Man, being a reaſonable 
being, thinks and ſpeaks with ſome intention and 
deſign. He has always ſome end in view, however 
wrong and trifling the end itſelf, or however im- 


proper the means by which he endeavours the 


attainment of the end, may often be. It is there- 
fore requiſite that in all compoſitions the writer 
have ſome plan or object. A production without 
a deſign would reſemble more the ravings of a 
madman, than the regular effects of thought and 
genius. Now, if there mult be a deſign or plan, 
there ought likewiſe to be unity of deſign. When 
this is wanting, there is no bond of connection 
between the different ſubjects treated of, which 
may bring them under one plan or view, and 
which may _ convey the mind from one of 

them 
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2 to the other. The underſtanding finds if 
difficult, when it has been filled with the concep- 
tion of one object, to make a tranſition to another 
wholly different, and cannot eafily conceive that 
other in a ſtrong and lively manner. Even the 
underſtanding is perplexed and confounded and 
diſtracted; but if the nature of the ſubje&t be 
ſuch as 9045 to excite the paſſions, the inconve- 
nience is ſtill greater. When the paſſions are 


ee rxcited by one object, they will paſs eaſily to 
another connected with it; but they will paſs with 


difficulty or not at all along different objects quite 
unconnected with one another. By this means a 
© preacher, by introducing different ſubjects and 
different deſigns into one ſermon, would loſe all 
that communication of emotions by which alone he 
can intereſt the heart, and raiſe the Fees to a 


proper pitch. 


If unity of deſign be neceſſary in a ſermon, it 


will be proper to conſider how it may be preſerved, 


what is to be deemed a deviation from it, and 


what degree of variety is conſiſtent with it. We 
have already reckoned up ſeveral kinds of diſ- 
courſes. It was with a view to the propriety of 
unity of deſign, that we called them diſtin& 
kinds ; for moſt commonly they are all united in 
the ſame diſcourſe, and all ſeem to be equally 
principal, and their ends equally ultimate in the 
intention of the preacher. Now, by explaining 
bow far theſe kinds may allowably be eg: 
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and how far not, all will be done that is neceſſarx 
on this ſubject of unity of deſign. There is one 
caſe, in which all or moſt of the kinds of diſcourſes 


that have been mentioned, may be joined together 


even profeſſedly in diſcourſing from one text. It 
is when that text is made the ſubject of ſeveral 
diſcourſes, and every ſeparate diſcourſe is the pro- 


ſecution of one of the deſigns propoſed. For 


inſtance, if 2 Corinth. v. 14. be choſen for a text, 
„ The love of Chriſt conſtraineth us, becauſe we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
L all dead.” To proſecute all the deſigns which 
are implied in this verſe, one might propoſe ſuch 
a method as this: 1. To ſhow. that, previous to 
the interpoſition of Chriſt, all men were in a ſtate 
of death. 2. To ſhow that Chriſt died, that he 
might redeem us from this ſtate of death. 3. To 
ſhow that this interpoſition of Chriſt was a diſplay 
of the greateſt love. 4. To urge the death of 


Chriſt for us, and the love which it manifeſted, as 


an argument for Chriſtian obedience. - If we con- 


ſider this as a method propoſed for one diſcourſe, it 


will have too little unity of deſign. But if theſe 


four heads be made the ſubject of four diſcourſes, 
each diſcourſe will be properly. one; the three 


former of the probatory, the laſt of the ſuaſory 


kind. Each will be as really diſtin& from the 
other, as if it had been preached from a diſtin& 


text; and each will have its own unity of deſign : 


the preacher only ſaves himſelf the trouble of 
finding out a new text for every ſermon. Some- 
umes 
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times it may be eligible to uſe this methods 


thus, if one chooſe a text which is a general 
ER to any duty, as Epheſ. v. 2. walk 

in love,” he may with equal propriety propoſe, 
in any ſingle diſcourſe, either to explain the nature 
of | Chriſtian love or charity, or to enforce the 
practice of it. If therefore he think it proper to 
inſiſt on both. theſe ſubjects, he may certainly 
| proſecute the former in one diſcourſe, and the 
latter in another diſcourſe from the ſame text, 
without tranſgreſſing any of the rules of compo- 
ſition. Sometimes again it will be more eligible 
to chooſe different texts for the different points 


which one defigns to proſecute; as when ſome of 


them are but obſcurely implied in a text which 


treats of the others; when the ſubjects which 
might be found implied in one text are very dif- 


ferent and unconnected; when proſecuting them 
all in ſo many different 3 would occaſion 
one's inſiſting too long on one text, ſo that it 
might become tedious and diſagreeable to the 
hearers, and wear off that expectation of novelty 
Which a new text is apt to raiſe. But which of 
thele methods he will chooſe muſt be left to the 

judgement of the preacher on particular occaſions. 


Only it muſt be remembered that the ſubject of 


| each ſeparate diſcourſe ſhould be ſtriftly one. - 


In order to this, it is neceſſary that in every 
diſcourſe ſome one of the ends of Preaching above 
taken notice of * be the leading and principal 

deſign 
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deſign of the preacher, and that evety thing intro- 


- duced into the ſermon ſhould be rendered ſub- 
| ordinate to that end. To propoſe explication, 


proof, perſuaſion, as different ends all equally 


principal in the ſame diſcourſe, is plainly to deviate 


from unity. One of them diverts the attention 
from the other, and tends to diſtract the mind. 


But though, to preſerve unity, it be abſolutely 


neceflary that ſome one of the ends of Preaching 
be the leading defign in a ſermon, yet others of 


the ends may be aimed at as ſubordinate to that 
end which is predominate. For inſtance, if the 


deſign of a diſcourſe be to explain any duty, what, 
it it were alone, would form a demonſtrative or 


panegyrical diſcourſe, may very properly be intro- . 


duced "as a means of explication. An illuſtrious 
example of that virtue exerciſed by a perſon in 
real life, will ſhow the proper exertions of that 


virtue more plainly than any abſtra& precepts that 


could be given ; and, while it thus does not inter- 
fere with the end, explication, but promotes it, it 


will very effectually, though without an appear- 


ance of deſigning it, ſtrike the conſcience with a 


ſenſe of its obligation, and diſpoſe men ta practiſe 
what they are made to ſee belongs to their duty. + 


Thus, in an explicatory diſcourſe, the demon- 
ſtratiye may be incorporated, ſo as to contribute to 


the main end of the diſcourſe. 


Again, -in a probatory diſcourſe, it is neceſſarily 


| ſuppoſed that the doctrine to be proved is previouſly 


' 


2. underſtood. 
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underſtood. It would be a deviation from unity to 
propoſe ſirſt the explication, and then the proof of 
the doctrine, as two independent heads. But 
though explication be not directly propoſed, yet 
the whole proof may be, and ought to be, con- 


n 's way, as may of covrſe carry 


_ explication along with it, and really make the 


doctrine underftood, while it propoſes only to 


confirm it. Indeed, the eviction. of a doctrine 


includes explication ſo naturally, that an argu. 


ment cannot be juſtly proſecuted, without its 
ſhowing, in every ſtep of it, what is the nature of 


the truth which it is brought to prove. In a pro- 


batory diſcourſe, indeed in any diſcourſe, it would 
be wrong to make a digreſſion to explain a difficult 


text of ſcripture which is brought in incidentally ; * 


but yet ſome explication of ſcripture, viz. ſo far as 
it is ſubſervient to illuſtration or proof, may be 
very properly introduced in any diſeourſe. In a 
ſualory diſcourſe, perſuaſion ought to be the only 
profeſſed deſign of the whole; every thing that is 
introduced ſhould be regarded but as a mean of 


promoting this end. But explication, proof, and 


painting, are, from the very nature of this diſcourſe, 
neceſſarily introduced, not for their own ſakes, or 
as a part of the profeſſed deſign of the preacher, 
but as means of perſuaſion. Examples are very 
proper ' motives to practice, and therefore may be 
here diſplayed in all their beauty, and directly 
urged as motives to good practice. In a word, all 
* is neceſſary for preſerving ay of deſign in a 
ſermon 
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ſermon is, that one ſimple detign be propoſed ; 


chat every thing introduced be ſuch as fends to 
promote that deſign, and be ſet in the par- 


e e ee e oth ee 


mote it. 


1 will appear, from what hin been ſaid, cas the 


ordinary way of dividing ſermons into ſo many 


diſtin& and independent heads, is ſcarcely conſiſtent 
with unity. of deſign. But it muſt be remarked, 


that every diviſion is by no means inconſiſtent with 


it. A diſcourſe is naturally divided into parts, 
according to the branches of the ſubje& to be 
explained, or the arguments which are urged. 
But even a diviſion, very little different from ſuch 
as are commonly propoſed, and proſecuted in a 
manner very little different, may be eaſily contrived 
ſo as to be rendered conſiſtent with unity of deſign. 
We may illuſtrate this by ſome examples. We 
already mentioned a method which might be pro- 
poſed, and would very probably be propoſed in 
the ordinary way of preaching, on 2 Corinth. v. 14. 
and which is inconſiſtent with unity of deſign- 
Vet if, in preaching on that text, it were propoſed 
as the deſign of the ſermon, to urge men to live 
to Chriſt by the practice of holineſs, from the con- 
ſideration of his death, all the very ſame heads 
which we mentioned before might be introduced 


very conliſtently with unity of deſign, ' with no 


other variation but that of propoſing and proſe 
1 2 cuting 
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cuting them as motives or arguments to this con- 
duct. One might propoſe to purſue the deſign, by 
ſhowing that the death of Chriſt urges us to holineſ⸗ 


and the obedience of his goſpel, by evincing, 


1. That without being thus intereſted in his death, 
we mult be in a ſtate of death and miſery : 2. That 


we are bound to it, becauſe it was the very deſign 


of Chriſt's death to deliver us from the bondage of 
ſin: ze That we are bound by his death to obey 
him, in gratitude for the love which his ſubmitting 
to death for us manifeſted. Thus again, in preach- 
ing from Matth. v. 8. Bleſſed are the pure in 
„ heart, for they ſhall ſee God,” the common 
method is, 1. to explain purity of heart; 2. to 
explain the bleſſedneſs of ſeeing God; 3. to ſhow 
the connection between them. Here, three differ- 


ent heads, though not unconnected, yet feparate 


and nidependent, are propoſed as equally principal. 
But if one would preſerve unity of deſign on this 
ſubject, it would be proper to propoſe, as the 
deſign of the diſcourſe, to enforce the practice of 
holineſs from the happineſs in the enjoyment of 


God which is connected with it; and in profe- 


euting this ſimple deſign, all that is neceſſary for 
explaining either the nature of holineſs or of its 
reward might be introduced ſo as to be rendered 


lubſervient to it. It is needleſs to multiply ex- 


amples. If men be once ſenſible that an adherence 
to unity is proper, it will be eaſy to diſcourſe on 


__ N ſo as to Nele! it. 
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I would not be underſtdbl to mam that an ad- 


| herence to unity of deſign is ſo indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary in every ſermon, that it ſhould never be 


departed from in a fingle inſtance. But certainly 
it is a rule of compoſition ſo plainly founded in 
human nature, that it ought not to be departed 
from often, or without any reaſon at all. A ſtrict 
adherence to it will indeed render Preaching more 


difficult. It is not ſo eaſy to keep one deſign con- 


tinually in view, and promote it through a whole 
diſcourſe, as, without forming any deſign, to ſpeak 


a little upon different views of a ſubje&. But a 


Chriſtian miniſter ought to follow, not the method 


of Preaching Which is eaſieſt, but __ is moſt 


proper and uſeful. 


In convlering Preaching with refed to {i 
different exertions of mind employed in it, which 
are commonly called the parts of eloquence, we 
naturally began with invention, and have already 
conſidered the helps of invention, and the quali- 
ties of the ſubject in general. We ſhall now con- 
ſider invention, as it regards the ſeveral parts of a 
pulpit diſcourle. | 


The firſt of theſe is the text. It is a part of 


ſcripture which contains the ſubject of the diſcourſe, 
and by its being divinely inſpired, gives weight 
and authority to it. We already made all the ob- 


ſervations that are neceſſary, with reſpect to thoſe 
paſlages of ſcripture which are the texts of ſuch 
Y 3 diſcourſet 
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diſcourſes as we termed Lectures. The obſervations 
which we are now to make, regard the diſcourſes 
which are properly termed Sermons. From the 
nature and deſign of a text, it will follow that the 
principal qualities which ſhould be ſought for in 
it, are ſuch, as theſe. 1. It ſhould” be a propo- 
ſition containing the intention and ſubſtance of the 
ſermon, ſo that the text may be the ſermon in 
epitome, and''the ſermon the text ſpread out and 
expanded. It is a fault to prefix a text as if it 
were only a motto to a diſcourſe which has ſome 
relation to it, but does not proſecute its real in- 

tention and deſign. It deprives the diſcourſe of 
the weight and authority which might ariſe from 
its being evidently founded on the text. If the 
ſubje& of the ſermon be ſuch that a text directi 
expreſſing it cannot be found in ſcripture, it gives 
a ſtrong preſumption, that that is not a proper 
ſubject of Preaching; and if a text directly imply- 
ing it can be found, it ſhows. want of judgement 
in a preacher to chooſe one that does not, It will 
not be difficult to find texts which have this quality 
for any ſubje& of true religion. A general al- 
ſertion of a doctrine will ſerve either for a ſermon 
intended to explain that doctrine, or for one in- 
tended to prove it. For a ſermon deſigned to ex- 
plain a duty, one -may chooſe, either a general ex- 
hortation to that duty, or a place of ſcripture 
which enumerates the parts of the duty. In order 
to perſuade to a duty, one may chooſe a text 
which either contains a general exhortation to it, 
or 
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or expreſſes its obligation, its neceſlity, or advan- 
tages. 2. A text ſhould be ſimple; it ſhould not 


only contain the whole ſubje&, but likewiſe it 


ſhould contain nothing beſides it. Without this, 
either there will be ſome part of it which has no- 
thing to anſwer to it in the ſermon ; or the ſermon 
muſt contain two or more ſubjeQs inſtead of one. 
At leaſt, if the text be complex, one part of it 
ſhould be made the ſubject of each ſingle diſcourſe. 


3. A text ſhould be plain, that it may not require 
long time and great pains for clearing up the mean- 


ing of it, or making it underſtood, and thus detain 


too long from the proſecution of the ſubje& which 
it contains. 4. A text is the better if it be ſhort, 


for it will be the more eaſily remembered. All 


the qualities oppoſite to theſe are faults in a text, 


though not all equally unpardonable. It may not 
be always. eaſy to find a text at once ſimple, plain, 
and ſhort, for every ſubject which a preacher may 
think it uſeful to inſiſt upon. And certainly he 
ought not to lay aſide an uſeful ſubje&t merely be- 
cauſe he cannot find a text in all reſpe&s ſuch as 
he would chooſe. It is one of the moſt unpardon- 
able faults in a text, not to imply truly the ſubje& . 
of the diſcourſe. If it only reſemble it in ſound, 


it is a mere playing upon words; it is in no proper 
ſenſe a foundation for the diſcourſe. All texts 


that, in relation to the ſubject, have any appear- 


ance of wit, or humour, or conceit, are very im- 
Proper, for they are unſuitable to the dignity and 


gravity of the pulpit. It has been diſputed, whe- 
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ther a text ſhould be choſen for the ſubje&, or 
the ſubje& choſen and the diſcourſe made for the 
text. In all diſcourſes formed in the textual me. 
thod, in all which we have comprehended under 
the name of Lectures, the latter muſt be the caſe. 
And the opinion of thoſe who have determined 
that this latter ſhould always be the caſe, ſeems to 
have ariſen from their admitting only the textual 
method of Preaching. But in the ſeveral other 


kinds of ſermons of which we have taken notice, 


there, ſeems to be no impropriety in chooſing a 


text for the ſubject. And any text expreſſing the 


ſubjeft will obviouſly appear to ſuit a diſcourſe 
properly made on that ſubject. But a ſubject may 
often be diſtorted or prevented from being repre- 
ſented in the moſt natural and ſtriking manner, by 

being ſtudiouſly adapted to the phraſes and manner 
of expreſſion of a particular text. It is, perhaps, 
«the beſt way in general to chooſe the ſubje& and 
form the deſign of the diſcourſe firſt of all, then to 


fix on a text which expreſſes it, and with that text 


in view to compoſe the diſcourſe. 


The exordium naturally ſucceeds the text. Its 
end is to prepare the minds of the hearers for the 
diſcourſe. It is ſometimes not neceſſary to uſe an 
exordium, becauſe their minds need no prepara- 
tion; as when we are to diſcourſe on a ſubject 
that is eaſy and generally acceptable, and againſt 
which they entertain no prejudices. If one chooſe 
an erordium here, it may be employed in repre- 
ſenting 
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ſenting the ſubject as generally acknowleged to be 
uſeful, and as, therefore, confeſſedly important 
and worthy of regard, though too little regarded 
in practice. Sometimes again, a preacher combats 
the prejudices of men, as when he defends a doc- 
trine which they are diſpoſed to reject, or incul- 
cates a duty which is perhaps unfaſhionable: In 
this caſe an exordium ſeems to be neceflary, or, 
at leaſt, highly uſeful, and it ſhould, with'as much 
addreſs as poſſible, expoſe the weakneſs of the 
prejudices againſt the ſubject, or inſinuate the ne- 
ceſſity of combating them, or give ſuch an account 
of their origin as may diſpoſe men to ſuſpe& them, 
or hint that it is the preacher's ſenſe of their dan- 
gerous tendency that leads him to endeavour to 
remove them. The importance of the ſubject, and 
the near concern which the hearers have in it, is 
often a very proper topic for an exordium; but it 
ſhould not ſpend itſelf in mere general aſſertions 
to this purpoſe, but ſuggeſt ſuch ſentiments as may 
' convince the hearers. This will have a great ten- 
dency to engage them to attention, and to diſpoſe 
them to give the diſcourſe a favourable hearing. 
The exordium may ſometimes be employed in lay- 
ing open ſuch principles as tend to make the ſub- 
jet better underſtood, and thus both diſpoſe the 
hearers for attending to it, and prepare them for 
profiting by it. Sometimes, 'a piece of hiſtory, 
_ eſpecially of ſacred hiſtory, may be very properly 
turned into an exordium; particularly when the 
text is introduced by a hiſtory ; in this caſe, the 
exor dium 
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exordium will coincide with the giving a view of 


the context. But it would be tedious to mention 


all the topics from which introductions may be de. 
duced, or to illuſtrate them by examples. From 
whatever topics the exordium be deduced, it 
mould be fit for anſwering its end, for preparing 
the minds of the hearers. In order to prepare 


thetr minds for profiting by the diſcourſe, it is 


neceſſary to render them attentive, for without 
this they cannot either underſtand or apply it; to 
render them docile, or fit to apprehend and receive 
it; and benevolent, ready to give a fair hearing to 
the preacher. Theſe diſpoſitions ſhould be kept 
up through the whole diſcourſe, but it is the bu- 
ſineſs of the exordium or introduction to raiſe 
them, All the topics already mentioned, and all 
the topics proper for introductions, muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to ſome of theſe purpoſes of the intro- 


duction. An introduction is faulty if it be com- 


mon, or ſuch as may be applied with equal pro- 
priety to almoſt any ſubject. It ought to riſe 
naturally from the ſubject, and to lead directly to 
the next part of the diſcourſe; it ſhould appear to 
be taken, as it were, from the very bowels of the 
ſubject, and be fit to give an opening to it; on 
this account, it has been the opinion of ſome rhe- 
torical writers, that, though it comes firſt in 
order, it ought generally to be thought of laſt, 


after the whole deſign is thoroughly digeſted ; but 


imagine that, in this way, there would be great 
danger of its being forced, and not cohering ſuffi- 


ciently 
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ciently with the ſermon. The introduction ſhould 


generally be cool, for it is natural to begin calmly, | 
— to riſe to warmth by degrees, in proportion 
as one is more engaged by his ſubject. But when 
the ſubject i is obviouſly intereſting, and when the 
text gives an affecting view of it, a warm and ve- 
hement exordium is allowable, and will have a 
great influence on the audience. That an intro- 
duction may be fit to produce the effects for which 
it is deſigned, it is neceflary that the introduction 
itſelf both be underſtood, and pleaſe. In order to 
theſe, it muſt be plain, the ſentences ſhort, every 
thing accurate, the expreſſions proper, but with- 
out an appearance of labour and ſtudy, yet ſmooth 


and flowing; it ſhould be fit to catch and entice 


the hearers all at once. Finally, an introduction 
ſhould be ſhort; immoderate length is a great 
fault; it makes it diſproportioned to the diſcourſe ; 

it keeps the main deſign too long out of view. | 


The introduction is ſucceeded by the explication 
of the text and context. The deſign of explaining 
the text is to make it underſtood, and to ſhow that 
it really contains that which is the ſubje& of the 
diſcourſe. By ſhowing, this before-hand, the 
preacher is freed from the neceſſity of diſtorting 
his ſubje& during the proſecution of it, to accom- 
modate it to the preciſe words and form of ex- 


preſſion in that particular text. Whenever, there - 


fore, the text is perfectly plain of itſelf, and ob- 
viouſly contains the en of the diſcourſe, it is 
ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous to ſpend time in explaining it. The 


only deſign of explaining the context is to ſhow, . 


from the intention of the writer and the connection 
of the text with what fgoes before, that the mean. 
ing which the preacher puts upon it is its real and 
genuine ſenſe, and that he, therefore, purſues in 


his diſcourſe what is its true import. On this ac. 


count it is evident that when a context is plain, 
no explication of it is neceflary for inveſtigating 
the true meaning of the text; and when there is 
no dependence of the text on what precedes, any 
notice of the context is ſuperfluous. When an 
_ explication of the text, or the context, or of both, 
is neceflary, the rules of it may be deduced from 
what has been already ſaid of lectures. We ſhall 
only obſerve that the explication ſhould be as ſhort 
as poſſible z for it is rather a preparation to the 
defign, than a direct, part of it. 


The next part is the deſign. It ſhould coincide 


with the import of the text, and ſhould be pro- 


poſed in a ſingle propoſition, | By this means it 
will appear clearly what is the point at which the 


preacher is to drive; and the hearers will be pre- 


pared for perceiving the ſubſervience of every 


thing that he ſays, to this point. It ſhould be 
propoſed in as plain terms, and ſet in as ſtriking 


a light as poſſible. It will thus make the deeper 


impreſſion on the hearers, and throw greater light 
on the whole diſcourſe, An affectation of quaint- 

neſs and ingenuity in propoſing the deſign is al- 
| ways 
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ways blameable, as it detracts from its ſolidity : 
and weight, and renders it leſs apt to be under- 
ſtood or remembered. 


From what has been faid of the kinds of diſ- 
courſes, it will be eaſy to conceive how the deſign 
ſhould be propoſed; it will be to explain, to 
prove, or to perſuade. It is ſometimes very pro- 
per to join with the propoſition of the deſign, an 
inſinuation of the uſeful purpoſe which it anſwers 3 
for example, when one propoſes to explain any 
duty, he might add, that all may ſee what it is that 
is incumbent on them, and may be enabled, on 
examining themſelves, to diſcern how far they 
comply with their duty, and in what reſpects they 
are negligent or defective in it, Or it may be 
proper to join with it a direction to ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition in hearing, as may enable them to apply the 

diſcourſe to its proper ule, as to reſlect on their own 
conduct, and examine their own conſciences, while 
a duty is explained; to ponder the force of every 
argument' produced, when a truth is confirmed ; 


and ſo in other caſes. It is very common with the 


French preachers to ſubjoin an Ave Maria to the 


propoſing of their deſign. A Proteſtant preacher 


may ſubſtitute, in place of this, a ſhort prayer. 


If this were always uſed, it would degenerate into 


a mere unaffecting form. But ſometimes, when 
the ſubje& is uncommonly ſtriking or ſolemn, or 
when one has been raiſed to a conſiderable degree 
of warmth in the exordium, or when it has ended 

with 
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with any mention of the aſſiſtances of the divine 
ſpirit, a ſhort prayer for God's rendering the 
deſign effectual may be very properly ſubjoined to 


the propoſal of it, and will have great influence, 


Sometimes the propoſition of the deſign may be very 


properly implied in a prayer or invocation of this 
kind. But the varieties which may be admitted, 


and the occaſions that are proper for them, will 


be naturally ſuggeſted to a preacher by his ſubject, 


and the circumſtances in which he is to ſpeak. 


| The diviſion or method comes next in order, 
It is the propoſing of the ſeveral parts or members 


of the ſubject, before entering on the proſecution of 
them. Diviſions were never uſed by the ancient 
orators, and very ſeldom by the chriſtian fathers. 
They were firſt introduced by the ſcholaſtics, and 
have been ſince almoſt univerſally retained by 
chriſtian preachers. The ancient orators, inſtead 
ol propoſing before-hand the diviſion which they 
were to follow, often even ſtudied to conceal the 


diſtinction of the parts during the proſecution. 
Indeed, as their view in ſpeaking was to perſuade 


| their hearers to ſomething which was' to be done 
immediately, a formal diviſion might have had ſo 


much the appearance of ſtudy, as to have pre- 
vented this effect. And as the effect muſt take 


place immediately, it was not neceſſary to do any 


thing which might aſſiſt them in retaining after- 
wards a diſtin& view of the tenor of the diſcourſe. 


But a Chriſtian Preacher i is to deliver diſcourſes on 


important 
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important ſubjects, which, it is taken for granted, 
he has carefully conſidered before-hand, and there- 
fore an appearance of ſtudy will not fo directly 
obſtruct any deſign which he may propoſe. His 
diſcourſe is intended to influence them in a long 
courſe of conduct; and in order to influence them, 
it muſt be remembered and recollected long after 
it is heard; in order to which it is neceſſary that 
it be diſtinctly apprehended when it is heard: the 
propoſing a diviſion contributes to this end, and is 
therefore no ways improper. In a word, a diviſion 
is more neceſſary to preachers than it was to the 
ancient oratots, on account of the different natures 
aud deſigns of their diſcourſes ; what were incon- 
veniences to them will be none to preachers. 
There are doubtleſs ſome caſes, in which a divi- 
lion will be inconvenient in a ſermon. For in- 
ſtance, it may ſometimes happen that all the parts 
of a ſermon riſe naturally out of one another, and 
contribute directly to one deſign ;\, yet if they were 
all propoſed in the beginning, their connection 
and dependence would not appear: in this caſe, it 
is better to omit any profeſſed diviſion, and to 
content oneſelf with propoſing the general deſign. 
When a diviſion is given, it ſhould be ſuch as 
ariſes naturally from the ſubject; ſuch as gives 
Lua light and a juſt order to the ſeveral parts; 
* ſuch a diviſion as may be eaſily remembered, 
and, at the ſame time, help to connect and 
© retain the whole; ſuch a diviſion as ſhows at 
* once the extent of the ſubje& and of all its 
| | 6 « parts.” 
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« parts.” Thus the divifion of an  explicatety 


ſermon will be according to the different branches 


| of the doctrine or duty to be explained; that of a 
probatory or ſuaſory diſcourſe, according to the 
different arguments which are to be urged, for 


conviction or perſuaſion. A diviſion ſhould not 
conſiſt of too many members; if it does, moſt 
ſubjects will be, by this means, cut into pieces 
rather than properly diſtributed into parts; beſides, 


it will confound both the apprehenſions and the 


memories of the hearers, and will thus produce 
the very inconvenience which it is the only defign 
of it to prevent. This fault in divifion generally 
proceeds from an affectation of ſubtlety in diſtin- 


guiſhing wherever there is the minuteſt difference, 


ſometimes where there is no difference at all. The 


French preachers generally confine themſelves to 


three parts; but ſome ſubjects have more than 


three diſtin members; and, conſidering the 


variety of ſubjects, no certain number can be 
fixed on for every caſe. A diviſion ſhould be laid 


down as ſhortly, and in as plain terms, as poſſible, 
without either obſcure or ſuperfluous exprefhons. 


There ſhould be no affectation of quaintnels or 
conceit in a diviſion. _ This is a fault very frequent 
in the French preachers, Where there is any 
degree of this, it renders the diviſion worſe than 
it would be in the textual way of deducing the 


diviſion, not from the members of the ſubject, 


but from the expreſſions and clauſes of the text. 


We 
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We come now to conſider in vention, as em- 


ployed about the proſecution or body of the diſ- 


courſe. This is in every diſcourſe the principal part. 


The way in which the ancient rhetoricians treated 


of this part, was by pointing out the ſeveral ſorts 


of topics, or common places, from which arguments 


or illuſtrations might be deduced. Theſe they 
handled with great ſubtlety. It is however found 
by experience, that theſe are of little uſe in practice. 


They ſupply only ſuperficialarguments at the beſt ; 


they only give a hint to genius, and ſometimes they 


rather miſlead than direct into the right way. They 
may be an ingenious analyſis of the heads of argu- 
ment; but they are of no uſe as a foundation for 
ſpeaking. - We ſhall not therefore [6-49 time in 
accommodating them to ſermons. A thorough 
underſtanding of the ſubject will be a much better 
means of inventing what is proper to be ſaid om it, 
than any artificial topics. We have already pre- 
vented ourſelves in what might have been obſerved 
concerning the peculiarities of proſecution, accord- 

ing to the different kinds of diſcourſes. All there- 
fore that remains is to conſider what 1 is common to 


all the kinds. 


The object of invention is the ſentiment : it - will 
not therefore be improper to point out the ſeveral 
qualities of ſentiments or thoughts which a 
chriſtian preacher ought to ſeek after, and of the 
taults which he ought to avoid. The firſt and 
fundamental quality of thoughts or ſentiments on 
* every 
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every ſubject is, that they be true and juſt. Fre- 


quently thoſe thoughts or ſentiments which appear 


at firſt ſight the brighteſt, are not juſt and ſolid; 
yet they are apt to dazzle and pleaſe by their 


glare, and on that account to be choſen. Such 


falſe thoughts would not, however, paſs without 
cenſure by a judicious critic, in a piece of wit, or 2 


poem. But they are, above all, unſuitable to the 


gravity and ſolemnity of pulpit diſcourſes, and 
to the importance of the ſubjects treated in them, 
Truth is the firſt quality, the very ſubſtance of 


- ſentiment: if it want truth, the more bold and 


ſhining it is, the more faulty it muſt be. Thoughts 


are the images of things, and are true no farther 


than they repreſent things faithfully. Again, 
thoughts or ſentiments ought to be natural, Na- 


tural thoughts are not far-fetched, but ariſe obvi- 


ouſly from the ſubject ; ſo that they ſeem to have 


deen found eaſily and without any labour; and 


one would think that they muſt have occurred to 


any perſon on the ſubject. The oppoſite of this 


quality is affectation; when ſentiments are ſtu- 


diouſly ſtretched and carried too far; when, 
inſtead of being ſublime, they are extravagant; 
when, inſtead of being elegant, they are finical; 

when, inſtead of being delicate, they are ſubtle 


and refined. On the contrary, when thoughts are 
natural, they bear no mark of ſtudy or deſign ; it 
an object be deſcribed, it is by ſuch appearances of 
it as ſtrike every. perſon as ſoon as they are men- 
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ſelves properly in their own language. But 
in avoiding affected ſentiments, we muſt. take 


care not to fall into ſuch as are flat and languid. 


Another quality of ſentiment a- kin to the former 
is, that it be ſuitable to the ſubject. Thoſe ſenti- 
ments which ſuit a familiar ſubje&, will not ſuit | 
a ſublime or pathetic one; thoſe which ſuit expli- 


cation would be cold in perſuaſion ; thoſe which 


would be proper to perſuaſion would be extrava- 
gant in explication. It is likewiſe neceſſary that 
ſentiments be perſpicuous or clear. Obſcurity 
ſometimes belongs to the ſentiment as well as to 
the expreſſion. When it riſes to a great height, it 
becomes unintelligible and abſolute nonſenſe. Even 
when it is in a leſs degree, when a thought is ſo 


| abſtruſe as to become dark and hard to be under- 
| ſtood, it is a fault. A thought ought to be fo 


clear, that perſons of tolerable underſtanding may 
comprehend it, without being obliged to employ 
too great application of mind. Theſe qualities of 
ſentiment are univerſally and indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. There are others which are not neceſſary in 
every caſe, but ought to be attended to in caſes 
where they are proper; ſuch as ſublimity, beauty, 
delicacy, which are ſo fully explained by critical 
writers that, it will not be. neceſſary to enlarge on 
them, 


The laſt part of a diſcourſe is the concluſion or 
peroration, which pretty much coincides with what 
GS. 2 2 | is 
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is commonly called the application. The conelu- 
ſion ſhould always be ſuitable to the kind and end 
of the diſcourſe. We have formerly ſaid all that 
is neceſſary with reſpe& to the concluſion of all 
ſorts of lectures and textual diſcourſes, and likewiſe 
of thoſe which are explicatory of a particular 
character. Thoſe which are deſigned to explain a 
duty, may be concluded in different ways ſuitable 


| to their deſign, It is very proper, after having 


explained fully the ſeveral parts of it, to recapi- 
_ tulate the whole; this will both aſſiſt the hearers 
in remembering what has been advanced for the 


direction of their conduct, and what can be of no 


uſe for directimg it except, it be remembered; and 
Vill alſo tend to give them a ſtronger impreſſion of 
the connection and dependence of the parts. 
Sometimes a recapitulation is all that is neceſſary 
in concluding an explicatory diſcourſe, but it ought 


| always to be at leaſt a part of the concluſion. 


Again, as the deſign of explaining a duty is to 

direct the practice of the hearers, and as they will 

not think of altering their conduct except they ſee 
how far they are deficient, exhortations or direc- 
tions for examining themſelves how far they really 
practiſe their duty, may very properly ſucceed the 
recapitulation. Whatever can contribute to their 


forming a right judgement of their real character 


and conduct in reſpect of the virtue or vice that 
has been illuſtrated, may very properly be intro- 
duced here. Farther, any directions which may 


conduce to their practiſing the virtue or avoiding 
/ | the 
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the vice, will juſtly find a place in the concluſion 


of ſuch an explicatory diſcourſe, Sometimes ar- 


guments for the practice of a duty ariſe from the 
very view of the nature of that duty. It is im- 
poſſible, for inſtance, to explain reſignation, with- 
out mentioning the freedom from inward anxiety 
and ſolicitude which this temper implies. In caſes 
of this kind it will not be improper to mention 
in the concluſion, that, in order to recommend 
the duty, it is ſufficient to underſtand its nature, 
and to hint at thoſe arguments for it which are 
ſo properly internal, as to be implied in the very 
conception of it. Sometimes too, in the conclu- 
ſion, a preacher may addreſs- exhortations or di- 
rections diſtinctly to different claſſes of his hearers, 
according to the different ways in which the duty 
explained reſpects them; as to thoſe who wholly 
neglect it, and to thoſe who already practiſe it in 
ſome degree; which will give an opportunity of 
pointing out and rebuking ſuch ſins or practices as 
are remarkably inconſiſtent with it. Sometimes, 
all theſe parts may be proper in the concluſion of 
one diſcourſe ; ſometimes one or a few of them 
will be ſufficient. It was already remarked, that a 
difcourſe intended to prove a doctrine, ſhould be 
concluded by pointing out its influence on practice, 
either in ſeveral inferences when it is equally con- 
nected with ſeveral duties, or in one deduction 


. when it is peculiarly ſubſervient to ſome one branch 


of virtue. The ſame holds of thoſe diſcourſes, 
which are employed in explaining a doQrine. It 
2 3. remains 


f 
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remains only therefore to- point out briefly, what 
ought to be the concluſion of a ſuaſory diſcourſe. 
As the deſign of the whole diſcourſe is to perſuade 
men to the practice of ſome duty, ſo the concluſion 
ſhould evidently be calculated for fixing and con- 
firming this effect. What, therefore, ought to be 
its nature, will eaſily appear by recollecting what 
has been already obſerved on the means of per- 
ſuaſion. Argument is abſolutely neceſſary to it; 
the concluſion, therefore, ought to contain a ſum- 
mary or recapitulation of the ſeveral arguments 
which have been urged in the diſcourſe. It ſhould 
not merely mention the heads of them, but repre- 
ſent in brief their whole force, and their greateſt 
ſtrength. It ſhould, as it were, collect their whole 

- vigour into one point, that it may be more intenſe 


and affect the more. But, as argument alone does 


not perſuade without an addreſs to the paſſions, 
ſo the concluſion muſt contain not only the ſub- 


| 5 ſtance of the whole arguments, but alſo ſomething 
ſit to influence and intereſt the paſſions. Indeed, 


though the pathetic ſhould, in a greater or a leſs 
degree, run through the whole of a ſuaſory diſ- 
courſe, the concluſion is the principal ſeat of it, in 
which it will naturally riſe to the greateſt degree 
of warmth. It is not neceſſary here, any more 
than in the other parts of the diſcourſe, that the 
argument and the painting, from which the pa- 
thetic reſults, ſnould be kept diſtinct. It is much 
better that they be incorporated together ſo per- 


| mY as to be blended and undiſtinguiſhable ; that 
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ſo the concluſion may at once collect, as it were, 
into one point all the light and all the warmth of 
the diſcourſe, and leave its full effect upon the 
hearts of the hearers. 


So much for invention, the firſt exertion .of 


mind employed in the eloquence of the pulpit, 


Art. VI. of - Diſpoſition. 


The ſecond exertion of the mind is diſpoſition, 
which is therefore reckoned the ſecond part of 
eloquence. It is employed in reducing the whole 
train of the diſcourſe, and all its parts, into their 
proper order. Order conſiſts in placing things to- 
gether which are naturally connected. Without 
a proper diſpoſition, the materials of a diſcourſe 
would be a mere confuſed chaos. In every art, 
the diſpoſition of the materials is as eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary as the finding them out. 


We are prevented 1 in many. obſervations regard- 
ing the particular diſpoſition proper for the dif- 
ferent kinds of diſcourſes, by the account of each 


kind that was formerly given. Some of the moſt 


general rules of diſpoſition are likewiſe ſufficiently 
implied in the recital, that was made under the 
laſt head, of the order in which the ſeveral parts 
of a diſcourſe naturally ſucceed each other. A 
few abſervations upon it will be all that is farther 


neceſſary. a | . 4 - 2 
2 4 Diſpoſition 
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Diſpoſition regards both the whole plan and 
each part of it. In the whole plan that order 
ſhould be obſerved, by which every thing may 
prepare the way for what ſucceeds, and preſerve 
the force of what went before. Every thing 
6. ſhould be introduced to the beſt advantage, and 
« where it is fitteſt to make a due impreſſion, 
„Often, that which would ſeem nothing to the 
“ purpoſe, by being unſeaſonably urged, has z 
„ yery great weight when it is reſerved for its 
„proper place, till the audience be prepared by 
„ other chings to feel all its force and conſe- 
, quence.” The heads of every doctrine, the 
parts of every duty, have a natural connection 
and dependence, ſo that one is firſt, and the others 
ſucceed in a certain order; and this order ought 
to be obſerved in explaining them. In proving or 
_ perſuading by arguments, there is greater latitude 
as to the order. Sometimes, indeed, the argu- 
ments have a natural ſucceſſion, ſo that one riſes 
and grows out of another, and one prepares the 
way for another. In this caſe, this natural order 
- Ought to be carefully obſerved; the ſimpleſt ſhould 
be placed firſt, and all of them diſpoſed ſo that 
one 'may prepare the way for our fully under- 
ſtanding and feeling the force of thoſe which fol- 
low, and every ſucceeding argument may add to 
the weight of thoſe which went before. But often, 
the arguments are more unconnected, ſo that any 
of them may, with little impropriety, be placed 
firſt or laſt, Here, one is left at liberty to chooſe 
, (0p 
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any order that he pleaſes; but even in this caſe, 


one order may be better than another. Thus, 
ſome have adviſed to begin with the weakeſt argu- 
ments, and to proceed gradually to the ſtrongeſt, 
that ſo the reaſoning, by continually gathering 
force, may complete its effect upon the hearers. 
Some again have approved of beginning and end- 
ing with the ſtrongeſt arguments, and throwing 
the weaker reaſons into the middle; becauſe we 

are naturally attentive at the beginning, and if we 
be pleaſed with what is then faid, we hear the reſt 
with the more favourable diſpoſition, and what 
comes laſt-ſticks beſt with us. But in the diſpo- 
ſition of the general parts of a diſcourſe, a great 
deal muſt be left to the judgement of the preacher ; 
few univerſal or invariable rules can be eſtabliſhed. 


Order is neceſſary not only in this, but in the 
arrangement of each particular part. In general, 
it is proper on each head or argument, firſt to pro- 


| poſe it briefly, and then to ſpread it out in the 


proſecution, illuſtrating or urging the whole of it. 
But though it be eaſy to diſcern when a proper 
order is obſerved, or to diſcover a particular fault 
that is committed, it is not eaſy to lay down rules 
which would not be either too general to be un- 
derſtood, or too particular to be uſeful in every 
caſe. In paſſing from one part of a diſcourſe to 
another, ſome form of tranſition is neceſſary, 
Engliſh preachers are generally very careleſs and 
unartificial in this, contenting . themſelves with 

mentioning 
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mentioning one head when they have finiſhed an- 
other, without being at any pains to run them, as 
it were, into one another. Greater care, however, 
in this reſpect would often be attended with good 
effects. A tranſition, for inſtance, may be made 
from the explication of one part of a duty to that 
of another, by hinting how the practice of the 
former leads to the latter, or how inſufficient the 
former will be without the latter. In paſſing from 
one argument to another, whether in a probatory 
or a ſuaſory diſcourſe, eſpecially in the latter, it 
will be proper not to ſeem to give up the former 
arguments, or to allow their force to vaniſh when 
we leave them and proceed to others. This will 
be beſt done by recapitulating the former ones, at 
leaſt the one immediately preceding, and profeſl. 
edly ſuperadding the next one to them. Various 
ways of doing this will eaſily occur on trial. 


ArT. VII. Of Elocution. 


The third exertion of the preacher is elocution, 
which regards the language, ſtyle, and compoſition 
of ſermons. The language of ſermons ought, firſt 
of all, to be plain and perſpicuous. In order to at- 
tain this, we muſt uſe words that are in common 
uſe, words which are ſuitable to the ſubject, avoid- 
ing all technical terms of art, all terms borrowed 
from the ſchools, and all ſuch expreſſions as are 
ambiguous or equivocal, or as are above the un- 


derſtanding of the 2 The figures mult be 
; * eaſy 
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« eaſy though not mean, ſuch as tend to make the 
matter better underſtood. Too frequent and 
too diſtant 


obſtruct perſpicuity, and turn 
the diſcourſe in ſome meaſure into a dark allegory. 
All confuſion in the arrangement of words likewiſe 


produces obſcurity. Long periods, ſuch as contain 


in them two or three different thoughts, are hard 
to be followed or apprehended. Plainneſs ought 
to be preſerved in every kind of compoſition, but 
moſt of all in explication; for the very deſign of 
this being to make things underſtood, every degree 
of obſcurity is perfectly unſuitable. The language 
of a preacher ought likewiſe to be pure ; we ſhould 
avoid all ſoleciſms or faults in conſtruction, all bar- 


bariſms, or words and terms that do not truly be- 


long to the language. Mean and low expreſſions 
are unbecoming the dignity of the pulpit, and the 
ſublimity. of the ſubjects which are there treated, 


and muſt diſguſt every perſon of any degree of 


underſtanding. - At the ſame time very great 


nicety and correctneſs of ſtyle is loſt in a diſcourſe 


that is to be but once heard by a common audience. 
But a remarkable want of compoſition, an obvious 
roughneſs and aſperity of ſtyle, is diſagreeable. 
There muſt be ſome degree of harmony in order 
to prevent diſguſt. The language ought likewiſe 
to be nervous, animated, and affecting. A great 
part of the force of a ſentiment often depends on 


the manner in which it is expreſſed, What will 


have great force if it be expreſſed in one way, will 


become perfectly languid and unaffecting by being 
expreſſed 
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expreſſed in another: In general, the Wiguge is 
forcible and moving, when it is ſuch as ſhows that 
the ſpeaker is touched with what he ſays; this 
never fails to affect the hearers. And moſt of the 
figures of rhetoric are nothing elſe but different 
ways of ſhowing this. Theſe figures are fully 
treated by the ancient rhetoricians, to whom we 
ſhall refer you. The ſtudying them, and having 
all their variety in view, will give you an aptitude 
and bent to light upon them, when it is proper to 
introduce them, In udying them, it will be pro- 
per, firſt, to acquire a diſtin& idea of the nature 
of each; and next, to conſider what is its real 
effect; whether it conduces to perſpicuity, to or- 
nament, or to vehemence. Such a previous know- 
lege of them will prevent your introducing them 
improperly, and enable you to uſe with a good 
effect thoſe figures which ſuit the ſubject and the 
occaſion, It muſt be remarked that any appear- 
ance of deſign in introducing figures, or crowding 
them together, muſt be carefully avoided. If they 
do not appear to riſe naturally from the ſubject 
and occaſion, without being ſought for, they will 
defeat their own defign, and render the diſcourſe 
florid, affected, and diſagreeable. 


Axr. VII. Of Memory. 


The next exertion of mind neceſſary in a 
preacher is memory ; the next exerciſe incumbent 
on him is to commit to memory the diſcourſe - 
| which 
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which he has invented, compoſed, and expreſſed. 
In moſt places it would be unneceſſary to attempt 
proving that this exerciſe is incumbent on a public 
ſpeaker. To ſhow you, however, that reading is 


not approved even by thoſe among whom it is moſt 


uſed, I ſhall give you the ſentiments of Biſhop 
Burnet upon it, in his own words. Reading 1 is 
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peculiar to this nation, and is endured in no 
other. It has indeed made that our ſermons 
are more exact, and ſo it has produced us 
many volumes of the beſt that are extant z but 
after all, though ſome few read ſo happily, pro- 

nounce ſo truly, and enter ſo entirely into thoſe 
affections which they recommend, that in them 
we ſee both the correctneſs of reading, and the 
ſeriouſneſs of ſpeaking, ſermons, yet every one 
is not ſo happy. Some, by hanging their heads 
perpetually over their notes, by blundering as 
they read, and by a curſory running over them, 
do ſo leſſen. the matter of their ſermons, that as 
they are generally read with very little life or 
affection, ſo they are heard with as little regard 
or eſteem. Thoſe who read ought certainly 
to be at a little more pains than for the moſt 
part they are, to read true, to pronounce with 
an emphaſis, and to raiſe their heads, and 
direct their eyes to their hearers ; and if they 
practiſed more alone the juſt way of reading, 
they might deliver their ſermons with much 


more advantage. Man is a low ſort of creature; 


he does not, nay, for the greater part he can- 
not, 
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* not, conſider things in themſelves, without thoſe 
« little ſeaſonings that muſt recommend them to 
« his affections. That a diſcourſe be heard with 
any life, it muſt be ſpoken with ſome; and the 
“ looks and motions of the eye do carry in them 
„ ſuch additions to what is ſaid, that where theſe 
& do not at all concur, it has not all the force 
„ upon them that otherwiſe it might have; be- 
„ ſides that the people, who are too apt to cenſure 
„the clergy, are eaſily carried into an obvious 
„reflection on reading, that it is an effect of 
« lazineſs'. a 


It is eaſy to ſee that this writer diſapproved read. 
ing ſermons much more highly than he thought 
proper, on account of its univerſal prevalence in 
England, to declare explicitly. Indeed, the 
impropriety of reading ſermons ariſes from the 
very principles of human nature, not from any 
groundleſs prejudices. It is not the only deſign of 
language to communicate the ideas of the ſpeaker, 
by exciting them in the minds of the hearers ; it is 
its deſign likewiſe to expreſs the ſentiments and 
affections of the ſpeaker, and by this means to raiſe 
them in the hearers. Reading may anſwer the firſt 
of theſe ends, but it is improper for anſwering the 
latter. It is not a natural expreſſion of the ſpeaker's 
v_ W in what he ſays; ; it does not render 
the 
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the hearers attentive, or contribute to touch or 
ſtrike them. It is neceſſarily weaker, more lan- 


guid, and more unaffecting than ſpeaking. 


Were we to inquire at length concerning me- 


mory, we might examine on what the remem- 


brance of ſingle thoughts, and on what the remem- 
brance of their ſeries or connections, depends; and 
we might deduce, from the general principles on 
which both depend, the means of rendering both 
eaſier. But it will not be neceſſary for our preſent 


_ purpoſe to enter ſo deep into the matter; it will be 


ſufficient to make a few general remarks upon 
mandating. 


In order to perform this exerciſe eaſily, it is 
proper that the memory be ſuſceptible, ſo as 
quickly to receive what we would commit to it; 
diſtin&, ſo as to retain not only the things them- 
ſelves, but likewiſe their due order or poſition ; 


and ready, ſo as to ſuggeſt them without difficulty, 
when we have occaſion for them. Theſe qualities 
of memory are attained by pretty much the ſame 


means. A thorough underſtanding of the ſubject 
is a great preparation for mandating eaſily ; for it 
will enable every part to ſtrike us with greater 
force. In order to our remembering, it will like- 
wiſe be proper that we fix cloſe attention upon what 
we would remember, without allowing our thoughts 
to be diſtrated or to run off to other ſubjects, 
when we are engaged in mandating. It is alſo 


3 | Proper 
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proper that we dwell on every part 0 0 have 
thoroughly acquired it, before we proceed to any 
other. If at firſt we ſhould be able to commit to 
memory but a few ſentences or periods in a day, 
ue muſt take care to acquire them perfectly before 
we proceed to others. Order and diſtinctneſs in 
compoſition, and even writing a diſcourſe in ſepa- 
rate paragraphs, is of great help to memory; it 
makes it more eaſily ſuſceptible, by ſaving a great 
deal of labour that would be neceſſary for impreſſing 
every ſingle thought, if it were either diſpoſed or 
written confuſedly; it will make it lie diſtinctly in 
the mind, and give many handles for recollecting 
it. When we have looked over what we would 
commit to memory, we ſhould endeavour to repeat 
it to ourſelves; for this endeavour, and looking to 
it when we are at a loſs, will fix it more ſpeedily, 
than if we were to read it over much oftener, 
without any attempt to recite ; and when we find 
ourſelves at a loſs at any particular place, and, by 
looking to it, endeavour to fix it, we ſhall ſcarcely 
be in any hazard of finding ourſelves again at a 
loſs at that particular place. It is found by ſome 
to be of great ſervice to look over what they want 
to remember, immediately before going to ſleep at 

night, becauſe then the mind is not afterwards 
buſied about any ideas which may drive it away 
or to look it over in the morning on firſt getting 
up, becauſe the mind is not then pre-occupied with 
any ideas which may hinder its taking faſt hold of 
it. A perſon ought at firſt to commit every word 


and 


By this means the habit will be formed, and all 
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and ſyllable to heart, whatever trouble it may coſt 
him; for this will molt ſpeedily perfect the habit 
of remembering, and make it more eaſy for him 
to remember afterwards, though he only charge 


his memory with the principal things and the 
general order of the whole. It will be of great 


uſe frequently to recolle& and endeavour to repeat 
what one has committed to memory, at certain 
intervals, before delivering it in public; for a man 


cannot at firſt promiſe on what he has but lately 
committed to memory z but the reviewing of it after 
a certain. interval fixes it in the memory more 
deeply than it was before. Theſe are ſome of 
the principal means of committing diſcourſes to 
memory. The frequent uſe of theſe means will 
beget a habit of doing it eaſily. No power of the 
mind is more improveable by uſe than memory : 


memory is in no way improveable to ſo great a 


degree as in this exerciſe of mandating. Uſe 
makes it incredibly eaſy to acquire what we want 
to remember; and it produces at the ſame time ſo 
ſtrong a habit of recollecting readily, that though 
one had committed what he is to ſay very imper- 
fectly to memory, he will run no riſk of miſſing 
any part of it. The uſe you ſhould make of this 
is to begin as early as poſſible to mandate either 
lermons or any thing elſe, and to repeat them 
either by yourſelves or in the company of others. 


the difficulties over, before you come to appear in 


public. 
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To many, however, mandating a ſermon is a 
very difficult matter. Where the memory is natu- 


rally weak, it will take up ſo much time as to leave 


little for any thing elſe; and even with the beſt 


memory, diffidence and timidity may have ſuch an 
eſfe& upon one, as to make him forget, before a 


congregation, what he was perfect maſter of when 


alone in his cloſet. "Where it can be done with 
tolerable eaſe, it is certainly moſt natural ; the 
preacher will feel it moſt agreeable; and, in general, 
it will bave greater influence on the audience. At 
the ſame time one ought to have his notes before 
him, to which he may have recourſe in caſe of his 
being at a loſs ; otherwiſe, if he happen any how to 
get — he may find it difficult to recover 


himſelf. . 


But though mandating be not abſolutely neceſ. 


fary to good preaching, good reading is indiſpenſa- 
bly ſo. To read ſervilely, with one's eyes con- 


ſtantly fixed on his papers, is diſguſting to an 
audience. It ſhows ſomething ſo cold and lifeleſs 
in a preacher, that what he ſays, be it ever ſo good 
in itſelf, can never affect his hearers. A preacher 


onght always to peruſe his ſermon till he enter 


thoroughly into the ſpirit of it, and be able, with 
a glance at his notes now-and then, to deliver it 
with facility and propriety. To read well, is an 
accompliſhment of much greater importance than 
many are apt to imagine. It admits of all that 


warmth and . of all that action which 13 
PENG neceſſary 
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neceſſary or becoming in the pulpit, and will, in 


a great er ſuperſede the eg of 1 . 
en 


Arr. IX. Of Pronunciation or Action. | 


The laſt exertion employed by the preacher, 


and the laſt part of eloquence, is Pronunciation or 
Action. Tou will find this topic treated largely 


by rhetorical writers, and even very minute rules 
for the modulation of the voice and the motion of 
the ſeveral parts of the body given by them, eſpe - 


cially by Quinctilian. We ſhall therefore ſtudy the 
greater brevity. It is acknowleged by all, that the 


ſeveral languages which have prevailed in the 


world are merely artificial, and derive their ſignifi- 
cation wholly from compact or tacit conſent. But 


this neceſſarily ſuppoſes that men had previouſly 
a natural language; for without that, they could 
never have expreſſed that conſent, or entered into 
that compact, from which artificial language derives 
its origin. Now, this natural language could be 
nothing elſe but ſuch inarticulate ſounds and 
motions as. naturally expreſſed the ſentiments and 


_ paſſions of men. The difficulty and ſcantineſs of 


theſe made them inconvenient, and rendered arti- 


ficial language neceſſary. But they had in ſome 
_ reſpects greatly the advantage of this latter. This 


of itſelf expreſſes only ideas; they expreſſed all 
the movements of the ſoul : this of itſelf is dead 
and unanimated they were animated and alive, as 
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it were. Each of them being thus imperfect by 


itſelf, the perfection of ſpeaking conſiſts in uniting 
natural and artificial language as much as poſſible. 
In the union of them, all the rules of pronunciation 
and action have their foundation. The natural 
inarticulate ſounds which were in uſe before lan- 


guage was invented, cannot be mixed with the 
articulate ſounds of which language conſiſts; but 
their force is united to them when theſe articulate 


ſounds are pronounced with the tone and modu- 
lation of voice which correſpond to the ſentiment 


or emotion which they ſignify. The other part of 


natural language, the motions by which men 
expreſſed their ſentiments, may be joined with 


1 0 language, and conſtitute what is properly termed 
Action. Whatever is inconſiſtent with the union 
Jof natural and artificial language, whatever implies 


the mere uſe of the latter without any mixture of 
the former, is a fault in pronunciation. The fol- 


| lowing obſervations may throw ſome light on this 


85 Pronunciation includes two parts; the manage- 5 
ment of the voice, and the geſture of the body.. In 


general, a great compoſure of both is abſolutely 
neceſſary; a gravity and compoſure of look and 
voice, equally diſtant from a light careleſs beha - 


viour on the one hand, and an affected tone and 


wry faces on the other. Every thing muſt be deli- 
vered in ſuch a manner and with ſuch an emphaſis, 


as may ſhow that the proaches thoroughly under- 
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ſtands all that he ſays, is fully perſuaded of it, and 


has thoſe affections which he deſires to infuſe into 


others. The pronunciation muſt be always diſtinct, 
and the action lively, natural, and becoming, ſuch 


as may point out ſtrongly what his words alone 
would expreſs in a flat and languid manner. An 


orator muſt not always have his hands or his 


in motion, for it is not natural to uſe many gef- 


tures when we ſay common things, without any 
vehemence or emotion. Both the voice and the 
geſture may have a greater degree of vehemence 
in Preaching, than converſation could properly 


admit in ſaying the ſame things; for the ſight of 
a great audience, the importance of the ſubject, 
and the ſolemnity of the occaſion, will naturally 


give a greater degree of warmth than one could 


have 1 in diſcourſing familiarly with his friends. It 


is ſometimes proper to expreſs fome things with 
a leſs degree of force than their nature would ſeem 
to require, eſpecially when they are to be followed 
by things which require the utmoſt force of pro- 
nunciation and action; for men may waſte their 
ſpirits ſo much in ſaying. plain things, as to be 
forced to utter thoſe things faintly which ought to 
be delivered with a vehement action; but when 
the preacher ſays things leſs warm with an eafy and 
familiar manner, he will the more eafily grow ve- 
hement, and attain energy of voice and action 


when the ſubje& moſt requires it ; and the audience 


will then be moſt affected. One of the moſt com- 
mon faults both | in voice and action is a monotony 
AA3 or 
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or ſameneſs running through the whole, however 
different the ſentiments expreſſed may be. Many 
things concur to lead men into this, as their not 
having previouſly ſtudied the varieties of pronun- 
ciation, the difficulty which they find at firſt in 
recollecting readily what they are to ſay, the being 
obliged to ſpeak above the ordinary tone of their 
voice in converſation. But it ſhould be carefully 
avoided ; it appears tolerable when the cant or 
tone is harmonious, but it is always improper and 
unnatural. When one's words are dictated by 
his feelings, he always uſes many different geſtures 
and inflections of the voice, according to the differ. 
ent feelings by which he is actuated. If one 
would preach naturally, his voice muſt aſſume a 
variety of proper tones and infections, and Tiſe 
and fall with a juſt and eaſy cadence according to 
the nature of the things which he expreſſes. In 
the ſame way, the action ſhould be varied ſo as to 
ſuit both the ſubject and the variations of the 
voice. The beſt way of diſcovering what is the 
tone and geſture ſuitable to any particular ſubject, 
is to obſerve thoſe which men have when they are, 
undeſignedly and without premeditation, engaged 


on ſuch a ſubject. By obſerving how men ſpeak 


and move when they would explain any thing, 
you may ſee what is the tone of voice and geſture 
which fits explication. Obſerve what is the 
* poſture, and what the voice of one, whoſe 
heart is pierced with ſorrow, or ſurpriſed at the 
8 ght of an * object; remark the _ 
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10 Fe action of the eyes, what the hands do, and 
„what the whole body ;”” and where theſe paſſions 
are concerned, let your manner be the ſame. It 
is neceſſary that there be no appearance of affect- 
ation, either in the voice or action; and yet, 
without endeavour and ſtudy at firſt, it will be 
impoſlible. ever to attain a proper manner. The 
only courſe, therefore, that can be taken, is to 
employ oneſelf much in whatever tends to form a 
proper manner, before one has occaſion to ſpeak 
in public, that he may not expoſe himſelf to ridi- 
cule, or prevent the effect of the diſcourſe, either 
by improprieties, or by an appearance of art and 
ſtudy. You may begin with obſerving the va- 
rieties of voice and action deſcribed by rhetorical 


writers; accuſtom yourſelves to perform each of 
them eaſily and readily ; remark which of them 


ſuits every particular ſubje& or paſſion ; frequently 
repeat ſomething which gives you an opportunity 
of trying them, either by yourſelves, or rather, 
when you can, in the company of others, who 

may obſerve any improprieties into which you fall. 
By frequent exerciſe in this way, you may acquire, 
before you appear in public, ſuch a variety of 
graceful pronunciation and action, that when you 
are engaged in your ſubject, you will naturally fall 
into what ſuits it, without any deſign or thought, 


Thus we have conſidered ſermons. both with 
reſpect to their kinds and their parts. There are 


many obſervations of great unportance which might 
AA4' f be 
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be made concerning Preaching, confidered in a 
moral or practical, rather than a eritical view; as, 
that ſermons ought to convey the truths of -reli. 
gion pure and unmixed; in the language of ſerip- 
ture as much as poſſible; in a way ſuited to the 
capacities of the hearers; in a way that is moſt 
likely to promote their reformation ; in a way 


which ſhows that the preacher feels himſelf the 


whole force of the truths which he believes, But 
we ſhall not enlarge on theſe; they are fully treated 
in many writings, particularly in ſome ſermons on 
this ſubject, which are well known, and to which 
you can have eaſy accels, 


When- a. perſon is ſettled in a congregation, ijt 


is proper that in Preaching he ſhould obſerve ſome 
regular ſeries or order, that all the parts of reli- 
gion may be illuſtrated in their real connection 
and dependence. For, in every ſcience, order in 


teaching is abſolutely neceſſary, The plan which 


' a miniſter lays down ſhould not be either too ſhort, 
elſe ſubjects muſt be treated ſuperficially ; or too 
Jong, elſe the very end of it will be fruſtrated, 

becauſe many of the hearers will not live to ſee it 
completed. There are many different plans into 
which a courſe of ſermons may yery properly be 
digeſted, ſome of which may be moſt agreeable to 
one, and others to another, and which the ſame 
man may, for the ſake of variety, follow at dit- 
ferent times. Thus, one may follow an hiſtorical 


order, in which ſubjects will ſucceed one another 


in 
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in ſome ſuch way as this. The being of God, his 
attributes, the creation, the fall and its conſe- 
quences, the nature and uſe of the Jewiſh diſpen- 


or PREACHING. 


| fation, the Chriſtian diſpenſation; the life, death, 


and exaltation of our Saviour; the effects of his 
mediation, the goſpel terms of acceptance, the 
various duties of Chriſtianity, death, judgement, 
heaven, and hell. I mention this one only as a 
ſpecimen, and I mention only the moſt general 
heads. Whatever plan is choſen, the doctrines and 
the duties of religion ought to be intermixed with 


one another, that their real connection may ap» 


Pear. 


Heſides a miniſter's ordinary courſe of ſermons, 


there are occaſional diſcourſes which be muſt 


ſometimes uſe, as on faſts and thankſgivings, 


about the time of facraments, at ſynods, and the 


like. Theſe are ſubje& to the very ſame rules of 
compoſition with other ſermons. The matter of 
theſe ſhould always be ſuch as ſuits the particular 


occaſion of them, and excites to the practice of 


And it muſt be left to the preacher to judge what 
appears to him to have theſe characters. No 


doubt ſome general directions may be given. Thus, 


on a public faſt, it is proper to give ſuch a view 


of the calamity which occaſions it, as may excite- 
the hearers to repentance: on a public thankſ- 


giving, ſuch a difplay of the bleflings acknow- 
leged as may inflame their gratitude; on a faſt. 
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day before a ſacrament, what might dither urge 
them to repentance, or direct them in the exerciſe 
of it: on a Saturday, or in an action ſermon, 
what is fit to excite thoſe affections which ſhould 


be exerted in commemorating the death of Chriſt: 
in the afternoon or on Monday, what may con- 
firm their good impreſſions, and perſuade them to 


| the A——_ of holineſs. 

There is one thing more that will deſerve-to be 
taken notice of on the ſubject of Preaching ; whe. 
ther writing diſcourſes regularly, or Preaching on 
mere premeditation, be the preferable way. This 
latter way has been warmly recommended hy two 
writers on the ſubje& of Preaching, Biſhop Burnet 
in his Paſtoral Care, and the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray in his Dialogues concerning eloquence. They 
propoſe that a man ſhould be at great pains to 
prepare himſelf for Preaching without writing, . for 
ſeveral years before he attempt it, by acquiring 
great knowlege of the ſcriptures, by comparing 
together thoſe paſſages which belong to the ſame 
ſubject; by often laying them together, and di- 
gedſting in his thoughts what ariſes from them upon 
any ſubject; by acquiring a diſtin and connected 
idea of the whole body of divinity, and by furniſh. 
ing his mind with a large collection of ſentiments 
from practical writers upon all kinds of ſubjects. 
Being provided with theſe materials, in order to 
qualify himſelf for this way of Preaching, he muſt 


accuſtom himſelf to talk freely to himſelf, and let 
_ 
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his thoughts flow eaſily from him; he muſt fre- 


quently write on all forts of ſubjects, that he may 


bring himſelf to correctneſs both in thinking and 


; ſpeaking ; he muſt for ſome years accuſtom himſelf 


to preach as it were to himſelf on all ſorts of ſub- 


jects once or twice every day, that he may acquire 


an eaſineſs both of thought and of expreſſion; 
above all, he muſt have in himſelf a deep ſenſe of 
the truth and power of religion, and muſt, by 


meditation and prayer, draw down divine influ- 


ences, which are always to be expected when a 
man puts himſelf in the. way of them, and prepares 
himſelf for them. This preparation will enable 
him to pour out true thoughts in juſt and eaſy 
expreſhons. But even after all this preparation, 
he muſt at firſt try fmaller excurſions from his 


| fixed thoughts; and as he ſucceeds in theſe, he 
may give himſelf farther ſcope; and ſo, by long 


practice, he will at laſt arrive at fo great an eaſi- 


neſs both in thinking and ſpeaking, that a very 


little meditation will ſerve him for preparing a 
ſermon. If one be to try Preaching in this way, 
it is neceſſary that he meditate ſo carefully on his 
ſubje& beforehand, as to have a diſtinct and com- 
prehenſive view of it, as to reduce his thoughts 
into proper method, as to have thought of the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions and figures. It is ſuppoſed 


that jn this way he muſt have a great advantage 


in the freedom and force of his pronunciation and 


action; he will ſpeak in an eaſy, unaffected way, 
| ; and 
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and not like a formal declaimer ; he can vary his 
diſcourſe according to the occaſions which caſt up 
while he is delivering it. 


In my opinion, theſe writers have carried the 
matter too far, It is very proper that a man 
ſhould be able to preach in the way they recom- 
mend, when it is neceſſary; but no man ought 
always to preach in this way, If he do, he will 


run into trite common-place topics ; his compo. 


ſitions will be looſe and unconnected ; his lan- 
guage often coarſe or confuſed ; and diffidence, or 
care to recollect his ſubject, will deſtroy the ma- 
nagement of his voice. At any rate, a perſon 


| © ſhould accuſtom himfelf to compoſe regular dil 


courſes for many years after he begins to preach, 
before he attempt this method, except in ſhort 
excurſions, or when abſolute neceſſity requires it. 


It is the deſign of all the diſcourſes that are 
preſcribed here, to prepare you for the buſineſs of 
Preaching. In order to their doing fo, it is beſt 
that you compoſe juſt ſuch lectures and ſermons 
as ſnould be delivered in public; that you imagine 
. yourſelves -preaching to a congregation, and make 


your ſentiments, your method, your language, 


your pronunciation, and your action, preciſely fuch 


as you would think proper for a popular audience. 


| 
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Of preſiding in the ordinary Public Worſhip of God, 
adminiſtering the Sacrqments, and conducting 
Public Worſhip on extraordinary occaſions, 


We have already conſidered the ſeveral eus 
duties of the paſtoral office, and we have largely 
explained Preaching, which is the firſt public duty 
of this office that we took notice of. The other 
public duties incumbent on a miniſter, which pecu- 
liarly regard the pariſh in which he is ſettled, may 
be reduced to theſe: Preſiding in the ordinary 


public worſhip of God, adminiſtering the facra- 


ments, and conducting public worſhip on extra- 
ordinary occaſions. In explaining theſe as duties 
of the paſtoral office, it would be ſuperfluous to 
attempt a large explication of the nature of prayer 


or of the ſacraments, In the view which we here 
take of them, it will be ſufficient to make ſuch 


obſervations as tend to ſhow how a miniſter may 


perform with propriety his particular part'in theſe 
ſacred offices, 


In the primitive church, the manner in which 


public worſhip was conducted ſeems to have been 


this. When the congregation was aſſembled, 
« the firſt act of divine ſervice which they per- 
formed was reading the ſcriptures. When the 
reading of the ſcriptures. was ended, then fol- 
loved "the ſinging of pſalms, either ſuch as 


« were 
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« were taken out of the ſcriptures, or ſuch hymns 


« as were compoſed by any of themſelves; and 


5 theſe they were always careful to ſing twins xa 
% evppurys, in good tune and concert. When the 
< ſinging of pfalms was ended, then ſucceeded 
„ the preaching of the word. As ſoon as the 
* ſermon was ended, then all the congregation roſe 


„% up to prefent their common and public prayers 


© to God, ſtretching out their hands, and lifting 
„ up their eyes to Heaven, and the miniſter with 


* a modeſt and ſupplicating voice preſented, in _ 


the name of the congregation, prayers ſuited to 
<4 het; preſent circumſtances.” The manner of 
public worſhip preſcribed by the directory of our 


church coincides, in almoſt every material circum- 


ſtance, with this, which was obſerved in the 
church at leaſt for three centuries. It appoints 
that, the congregation being aſſembled, the mi- 
niſter ſhould begin with a ſhort prayer, impreſſing 
them with a ſenſe of the divine preſence, and 


begging God's aſſiſtance and acceptance. Next, 


the ſcriptures are to be read in their order. Then 
pfalms are to be ſung. After this, the miniſter is 
again to pray. Preaching ſucceeds this prayer. 
The ſermon being ended, the miniſter is again to 
pray. After prayer, a pſalm is to be ſung, and 
then the miniſter is to diſmils the 3 with 
a ſolemn bleſſing. 


Of theſe parts, preaching has been already 
conſidered; reading the ſeriptures has fomehow 
" into diſuſe ; ; perhaps it has been inſenſibly 

joſtled 


* 
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joſtled out by lecturing; ſometimes a chapter 
which was read, would require ſome obſervations 
for explaining it; and from making theſe after it 
had been read, men, at firſt perhaps conceited of 
their own abilities, and fond of ſpeaking, came by 
degrees to comment on every piece of ſcripture 


which they read, till at laſt the very notion of a 


lecture's being intended chiefly for reading a piece 
of ſcripture is wholly loſt. Reading the ſcriptures 


ſeems to be ſo neceſſary and eſſential a part of 


Chriſtian worſhip, that the omiſſion of it is the 


moſt faulty defect in the preſent practice of our 
church. Yet ſo great is the perverſeneſs and 


weak bigotry of many, that in ſome places it 
would almoſt create a ſchiſm to attempt to intro» 


duce it ; and even the authority of our direQtory, 


framed in the revered ages of the church, would 
not be ſufficient to ſecure from blame the perſon 


who introduced it. I know nothing, however, 
which better deſerves a man's running the riſk of 


giving offence, than reſtoring the public reading of 
the ſcriptures. In ſome places it might perhaps be 
attempted without offence, and there it ſhould he 
attempted. It might perhaps, in moſt places, be 
introduced gradually, by lecturing on large por- 
tions of ſcripture, firſt making the explication 


ſhorter than ordinary, then paſſing over ſome of 


the eaſier verſes without any explication; then 


explaining only a few of the moſt difficult verſes ; 


and afterwards, reading a whole chapter, and 


only ſubjoining ſome practical obſervations upon it. 
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The only part that remains of ordinary public 


worſhip, on which it will be neceſſary to make 
any obſervations for directing the miniſter in the 
part he is to act in it, is prayer. In churches 
where compoſed liturgies ate uſed, a miniſter has 


nothing to do but to read their prayers 3 he necd 


only ſtudy to pronounce them with gravity and 

affection, and with a due ſlowneſs and emphaſis, 

which will be moſt effectually attained by bringing 
his mind to an inward and feeling ſenſe of thoſe 
things that are prayed for. But in our ehurch, 


where no liturgy is impoſed, a great deal depends 


on the miniſter, and therefore he onght to be at 
the greateſt pains to fit himſelf for performing this 


important part of worſhip in a proper manner. It 


would be foreign to our preſent defign to confider 
the point of impoſed liturgies as à theological 

queſtion. But it may prepare the way for ſome of 
the obſervations which we are to make concerning 
public prayer, to begin with obſerving, that both 
eſtabliſned forms of prayer and the total want of 
them have ſome advantages and ſome inconve- 


niences. When public forms are appointed, the 
people may be ſuppoſed to know more perfectly. 


what are the devotions in which they are to join, 
to have a better opportunity of bringing them- 


ſelves beforehand to the temper which ſuits them, 


and may enable them to join with fincerity in 
them. They may likewiſe be carefully drawn up 
by perſons of abilities, and may thus prevent many 
abſurdities into which won and ignorant miniſters, 
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truſting wholly to their own gifts, may ſometimes 


run. But at muſt be acknowleged, on the other 
hand, that when ſet forms are impoſed, they cans 
not be ſo exactly ſuited to particular circumſtances 
and emergencies as might be wiſned: they muſt 
be gone over ſo often that they become tireſome 
and diſguſting, or at leaſt unaffecting both to the 
miniſter and to the -people, and, by thus degene- 


rating into mere form, prevent all the good effect 


which might reſult from a previous acquaintance 
with them. Praying without ſet forms may, doubt - 
leſs too, be productive of ſome inconveniences. 
Thus, when the audience know that the prayers 


are the performance of the preacher himſelf, they 


are too apt to conſider them as a ſpecimen of his 


abilities, to attend to them with a view to form a 


judgement of his talents, and thus to be diverted 
from expreſſing their devotion in the words that 


be uſes, which ought to be their only employ» 
ment. This appears to me to be the inconvenience 


which is molt inſeparable from public prayer with- 
out eſtabliſhed forms. The beſt means of curing 
it will be, frequently to inculcate the neceſſity of 
joining | heartily in prayer, and to contrive his 
prayers ſo that they may be fit to affect them with 
devotion, and to raiſe their minds in the exerciſe of 
it. It might however, without the impoſition of 


forms, be effectually remedied by a proper direc- 
tory (ſuch as our own is in ſome meaſure), con- 


taining either a variety of forms, any of which 


might be uſed, or a large collection of materials 
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for prayer, out of which a choice may be made, 
put into the hands of the people, recommended to 
their ſtudy, and rendered by this means ſufficiently 
known to them. The other inconveniencies which 
are ſometimes imputed to prayer without ſet forms, 
really ariſe from faults in the manner of performing 
it, and will be avoided by — yh 
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prayer, of which they know nothing beforehand, 
and into which the preacher may perhaps throw 
peculiar ſentiments of his own, in which the con- 
gregation do not agree with him. But this ob- 
jection can lie only againſt prayers which are very 
ill contriyed. The proper matter of prayer all are 
acquainted with, and can join in, and none are 
wholly ignorant of the language in which it may be 
molt fitly expreſſed. The miniſter, while he con- 
fines himſelf to the proper ſubject of prayer, can 
have no occaſion to throw in peculiar ſentiments of 
his own. In public prayers, he ſhould confine 
himſelſ to thoſe expreſſions of adoration, thankſ- 
giving, confeſſion, and petition, which are appli- 
cable to all, and might with propriety come from 
the mouth of any of the congregation. Peculiari- 
ties are proper for private devotions, not for 
public. Every part of public prayer ought, as 
much as poſſible, to be expreſſed in the language of 
ſcripture, which is both the moſt weighty i in itſelf, 


and the moit familiar to the congregation, When 
other 
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other expreſſions are mixed with it, they ought to 


be as plain and ſimple as poſſible. - Pompous, 
affected, and obſcure expreſſions are wholly im- 


proper for devotion.” When the proper matter of 
prayer is thus kept to and expreſſed, all may bring 


themſelves to a fit temper for joining ſincerely in it 


as eaſily as if they knew the whole compoſition 
beforehand, and at the fame time they are freed 


from the deadneſs and coldneſs which the conſtant 
uſe of eſtabliſhed forms is apt to produce. 


If perſons not reſtrained to impoſed forms ' ever 
run into abſurdities for want of them, it is owing 
not to the uſe of extemporary prayer itſelf, but to 


a wrong manner in uſing it. Becauſe eſtabliſhed 


forms of prayer are not publicly impoſed, it does 
not therefore follow that arbitrary forms may not 
be uſed ; that a miniſter may not himſelf compoſe 
or collect forms proper for the different occaſions _ 


on which he is to uſe them. Becauſe a miniſter is 
not obliged to read a liturgy preſcribed by autho- 


rity, it does not therefore follow that he is to pour 
out ſuch petitions or devotions as occur to him, 


without any method, choice, or premeditation. 


On the contrary, we ought to be as careful abaut 


what we ſay in prayer, as about what we fay in 


preaching, as ſolicitous to ſpeak with propriety 
when we addreſs ourſelves to God, as when we 
addreſs the congregation. When a perſon firſt 
begins to appear in public, it will be very proper 
that he prepare his prayers with as great care and 

T5 regu- 
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regularityas his ſermons. It will likewiſe begenerally 


proper, when any particular or public occaſion 


demands a conſiderable peculiarity in the ſubje& or 


manner of prayer, to compoſe devotions ſuited to 


it. By this means, a preacher of moderate under. 
ſtanding will be able to avoid every thing unbecom- 


ing in prayer, and to perform it with greater pro- 


priety, and ſo as to raiſe more fervent devotion 


both in himſelf and in others, than by going over 


public forms. If a perſon compoſe a variety of 


' prayers in this way, and become thoroughly maſter 
of them, he will ſoon be furniſhed with ſuch 


abundance of materials for prayer, that he can 
eaſily perform this part of public worſhip after- 


' wards, without the neceſſity of either compoſing a 


diſtin form of prayer for every occaſion, or 
recurring conſtantly upon the ſame form or the 
fame expreſſions ; but mixing together and diſ- 


poſing in different manners, according to the 


preſent impulſe of his mind or the nature of the 


occaſion, thoſe petitions and devotions which he 
| had formerly digeſted into ſeveral diſtin& prayers. 


There is another way which a preacher may take, 


and which he ſhould ſuperadd to the former, for 


forming himſelf to a readineſs, a copiouſneſs and 


variety in public prayer. He ſhould collect toge- 


ther, and write down, ſuch proper adorations, 


_ expreſſions of praiſe, petitions, and acknowlege- 
ments, as he meets with, particularly in reading 
- the ſcriptures ; he ſhould write them down in any 
order in which they occur. By this means he will 
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in a ſhort time obtain a large ſtock, and by fre- 
quently looking it over and fixing it in his mind, 
the ſeveral things which he has written down will 
occur to him readily when he has occaſion for 
them, without his needing to digeſt them into form 
before-hand ; one thing will ſuggeſt another con- 
netted with it; and the diſpoſition of his prayers, 
dictated in this manner by the preſent'temper of 


his mind, will be more eaſy and natural, and will 


render them more ſtriking and affecting, than if i it 


bad been contrived coolly in his cloſet. 


Moſt other obſervations which might be made 
concerning public prayer, regard it rather as a 
Chriſtian duty, than the peculiar part which a 
miniſter has in it by preſiding in the public worſhip. 
There is one, however, that we may briefly touch 
upon, the order in which the parts of prayer may 
be moſt properly diſpoſed. This may, no doubt, 


be different, and the proportion of time allowed 


to each will vary according to' different occaſions. 
In general, adoration is proper in the beginning, 


to ſtrike us with a ſenſe of the Divine Preſence, 


and to excite, by the contemplation of God's per- 
fections, thoſe pious and devout affections which 
ſhould prevail in the mind when it is engaged in 
prayer. From adoration, the tranſition to praife 
and thankſgiving is extremely eaſy and natural. 
Thankſgiving will be very properly ſucceeded by 


petitions for mercy, and, as connected with theſe, 
by confeſſion of fin and expreſſions of repentance. 
* 5 3 3 Petitions, 
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-* Petitions, not only for the direction and aſſiſtance 


of God's ſpirit, but likewiſe for all good things 
to ourſelves and others, will be very properly in- 
troduced by theſe. But, in fact, there is no ne- 


ceſſity for keeping theſe ſeveral parts diſtin, It 
js better to intermix them through the whole of 
prayer. This is the moſt ordinary method in the 
devotional parts of ſcripture, which are the beſt 
models we can follow. It is the moſt natural ex- 
preſſion of a mind poſſeſſed by devotion, and ac. 


tuated by piety. It gives fuller ſcope for expreſſ. 


ing all the variety of affections which are combined 


in a pious temper. Indeed, though thoſe which 
we have mentioned are commonly reckoned all the 
parts of devotion, yet there are ſome affections 
which it is extremely proper to exert in devotion, 
that are not properly reducible to any of them. 
Such are expreſſiohs of our truſt in God, of our 
reſignation to his will, of our'good reſolutions, of 
our regard to God's judgement of us, of our 
delight in him, of our ſenſe of the beauty and 


excellence of ' holineſs ; theſe are rather implied or 
ſuppoſed in ſome of the parts of prayer, than 


explicitly contained in them. But, by conſidering 
prayer, not as compoſed of ſo many parts which 
ſhould ſucceed each other in order, but as an 
exertion and expreſſion of a pious and holy temper, 
we may very properly introduce the expreſſions 
of all its branches, not confuſedly, yet fo as not 


to be ſcrupulous in keeping them ſeparate and 
The 
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The next public duty of the paſtoral office is » 
the adminiſtration of the Chriſtian ſacraments. 
Theſe are. two, Baptifm and the Lord's Supper, 
which we ſhall conſider briefly, not in every view 
that might be taken of them, but ſimply in this 
one view of its deing a part of a miniſter's function 
to diſpenſe them in ſuch a way as to render them 


moſt uſeful to Chriſtians. 


To begin with Baptiſm. It is very neceſſary 
that a miniſter inſtruct his people frequently con» 
cerning the nature of baptiſm, that they may not 
go about it as a ceremony, as it is too viſible the 
greater part do, but that they may attend to its 
real deſign and importance. As it is very proper 
to inſtruct parents in this privately when they 
deſire to have their children baptiſed, ſo no time 
is more ſuitable for inſtructing the congregation 
publicly concerning it, than when it is to be dif 
penſed. As it is not convenient to make long 
diſcourſes on theſe occaſions, it will be proper to 
confine oneſelf to ſome one view of it at each 
time. And it may be conſidered in many differ- 
ent views, each of which will convey a ſtriking 
conception of its nature and uſe. It will be unne- 
ceſſary to go over all theſe views; every place of 
ſcripture almoſt in which it is mentioned, ſets it 
in a light ſomewhat peculiar. To give a few in- 
ſtances of the different __-_ in which it may be 
ſet. - At one time it may be very proper to point 


out the foundation. of ritual duties in our mixed 
BB 4 and 
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and compounded. natures, their neceſſity for ex, 


citing us to holineſs by ſuch. ceremonies as ſtrike 
the ſenſes, the proneneſs of men in all ages to 


abuſe them, and to ſubſtitute them in the place of 


true goodneſs, the care of our Saviour to preyent 
this by the ſimplicity and ſignificance of his poſt. 
tive inſtitutions, and particularly of haptiſm. At 
another time, one may enlarge on its being an in- 


ſtitution of our Saviour, and therefore, its de- 


ſerving our cloſeſt attention to the real deſign and 


intention of it. Sometimes one may repreſent it 


as the ſign of our believing the truths of the goſpel 
and receiving its precepts, from our Saviour com- 
manding his diſciples to baptiſe men in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, and 


to teach men at the ſame time to obſerve all things 


whatſoever he had commanded them. At other 
times it may be repreſented as, both by the de- 
clarations of ſcripture and the original manner of 
diſpenſing it, an emblem of a ſpiritual death and 
reſurrection. Sometimes it may be repreſented 
as the ſeal of, thoſe religious privileges which God 


has freely beſtowed on the Chriſtian church as 
means of holineſs and improvement, as admitting 


thoſe who are baptiſed, to them, and as. a ſign of 
che obligation which the enjoyment of theſe pri- 


vileges lays us under to the practice of holineſs. 


At other times it may be repreſented as a ſtipu- 


lation to walk worthy of the Chriſtian vocation ; 
which it is of great importance to fulfil: ſo as to 


preſerve a good conſcience. . Many different views 
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of it will occur by careful attention to its nature, 
and to the ſeveral places of ſcripture relating to it. 
It will generally be ſufficient to give one of theſe 
views of it at once. But whatever view of it be 
given, it ſnould be made to iſſue in urging all pre- 
ſent to walk ſuitably to their Chriſtian profeſſion, 


and inculcating on them the neceſſity of holineſs. 


As in the firſt ages of the goſpel, when the 
perſons baptiſed were adult, they were obliged at 
their baptiſm to profeſs that they believed the go- 
ſpel of Chriſt, were willing to engage in the pro- 
feſſion of it, and reſolved to walk worthy of this 
profeſſion ; ſo now, when infants are baptiſed, it 
is proper that ſome profeſſions and ſtipulations 
ſhould be exacted from their parents or ſponſors. 
It is proper that they ſhould be obliged to make 
public profeſſion of their own belief of the goſpel. 


This profeflion ought to be confined to the funda- 


mental and uncontroverted truths of religion, and 
not extended to any of the diſtinguiſhing tenets of 
a party; for baptiſm is an inſtitution of Jeſus, not 
of any leader of a ſect; it is the ſign of our ad- 
miſſion into the Chriſtian church, not of our ad- 
miſſion into any particular diviſion of Chriſtians. 
It is likewiſe proper to exact an engagement from 
the parents or ſponſors, to inſtruct the child in the 
whole doctrine of the goſpel, in the import of its 
having been baptiſed, and to fulfil their obligations 


to take care of its education. 


Both 
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Both the propriety of the thing itſelf, and the 


conſtant and univerſal practice of the Chriſtian 


church requires that the exacting of theſe pro- 
 beſlions and engagements ſhould be followed by 
prayer and invocation of God, which, on this oc. 
caſion, may very properly conſiſt in acknowlege. 
ments of God's goodneſs, particularly in the go- 
ſpel, in the continuance of it from one generation 
to another, in making us and our children par. 
takers in his covenant, in his freely beſtowing 
upon us our Chriſtian privileges, in his appointing 
this ſenſible action as a ſign of our being inveſted 


vith them, and in petitions that he may bleſs his 


own- ordinance of baptiſm at the time, that he may 
join the inward baptiſm of his ſpirit with the out- 
ward baptiſm of water, that the waſhing with water 
may not be an empty ceremony to the child, but 
may be followed by that purity of- heart and life, 
of which it is 1 to be only a type and re- 
preſentation. 


When the bleſſing of God 5 in ſome ſuch way 
as this, implored on his inſtitution, baptiſm itſelf is 
performed by ſprinkling, along with a repetition 
of che words of inſtitution. 


The diſpenſing of bapriſi is very properly fol- 
lowed by prayer, that it may be rendered effectual 


40 the ſalvation of the child, that it may be fol- 
lowed by ſanctification and remiſſion of ſins, that 


the child, now a member of the Chriſtian church 


and 
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and admitted to the outward privileges of the 
goſpel, may become a member of God's true iu- 
viſible church, and be received into the enjoyment 
of the eternal bleſſings of the goſpel, that the pa- 
rents may be enabled to perform their duty to 
their child and family, and all the duties incum- 
bent on them, and that all preſent may walk 
worthy of their holy vocation ; and to theſe prayers 
ſuited to the inſtitution, any of the proper mate- 
rials of devotion may be added as occaſion re- 
quires. _ | 


The rules and practice regarding the circum- 
ſtances in which any alteration is to be made in 
any of the ordinary methods of diſpenſing bap- 
tiſm, are ſo well eſtabliſned, that it will not be 
neceſſary t6 enlarge upon them. Some caſes of 
difficulty may, no doubt, occur; but as theſe can- 
not be foreſeen or enumerated, it muſt be left to 
a man's own prudence and the beſt advice he can 
obtain, to direct him in theſe caſes. 


Ihe other Chriſtian ſacrament is the Lord's 
Supper. It is very neceſſary to explain properly 
the nature of this inſtitution, both in preaching 
and in private, that -the people may be guarded 
_ againſt the two extremes of irreverence and ſuper. 
ſtition. This is a part of teaching; but we are 
at preſent to conſider this ſacrament only in the 
view of diſpenſing it in ſuch a way, that it may 
tend moſt to the end for which it was deſigned, 
the 
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© the promoting of true holineſs and goodneſs, All 
who profeſs Chriſtianity are not to be promiſcu- 
ouſly admitted to it. They who are either groſsly 
ignorant, or openly and cuſtomarily vicious in any 
particular way, act unſuitably to the common pro- 
feſſion of Chriſtianity; and nothing could tend 


more to bring this ſolemn act of worſhip into con- 
tempt, than to admit theſe to it, who, it is plain, 
could not perform it acceptably. At the ſame 


time, one ſhould avoid the other extreme of too 


great rigour and, ſeverity. in excluding perſons on 


account of thoſe faults, which may be reſolved 
into the weakneſs of the preſent ſtate, and may be 
conſiſtent with ſincere goodneſs. The proper light 


in which it ſhould be conſidered is, that it is a 
means of improvement; but at the ſame time a 
means of improvement which cannot be uſed to 


advantage, except by thoſe who have already ſome 
degree of good diſpoſitions. In this view of it, it 
is plainly abſurd to require ſo great a degree of 


perfection in thoſe who are admitted to it, that, if 


they were poſſeſſed of that degree, they could 
 fcarce need means of improvement. And, on the 


other hand, it is wrong to receive thoſe who can 
evidently exert no good affections in it, and there- 


fore cannot be improved by the uſe of it. A mi- 
niſter, by conſidering ic in this light, and regu- 
lating his conduct by this view of it, may take 
ſeveral advantages from this ſacrament for making 
good impreſſions on the people. Thus, about the 
time of a communion, every miniſter that knows 


any 


— 
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any one of his pariſh guilty of eminent ſins, may 
go to him, and admoniſh him to change his courſe 
of life, or not to profane the table of the Lord. 


When a perſon defigns firſt to partake in the 


Lord's Supper, a miniſter may make good im- 
pteſſions on the perſon himſelf and on others, by 
making him not only in private, but in as public 
a manner as he finds it convenient to uſe, to make 


| ſolemn profeſſion of his embracing the Chriſtian 


faith for himſelf, and to vow that he will live ſuit- 
ably to it, renouncing the ſins which he has for- 
merly indulged, and promiſing to live henceforth 
as becomes a Chriſtian. This is practiſed by ſome 
miniſters with good ſucceſs, and with a very great 
effect. 


Whenthe actual diſpenſing of this ſacrament comes 
on, the firſt part of the ſervice is, what is called 
fencing the tables; that is, deſcribing thoſe who are 
unfit for this part of worſhip, and thoſe who are 
fit. In doing this, care ſhould be taken to require 
no qualifications which are not abſolutely required 
by the ſcriptures. All unbelievers and all wicked 
perſons ſhould be declared unworthy ; but no 
miniſter, except he can ſhow a revelation from 
Heaven, declaring his explications of ſcripture to 
be infallibly true, has a right to declare any perſon 


unworthy on account of ſuch errors in judgement as 


are conſiſtent with a ſincere belief of Chriſtianity. 


One 
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one ſect; it is the bond of Chriſtian love, not of 4 


dinifion, and dein. 


Again, a miniſter ſhould warn thei who are 


unworthy, in ſuch a manner as may ſhow, in the 
moſt obvious way, that his warnings are not arbi- 
trary, tnat he does not merely ſpeak from his own 


opinion or humour; in ſuch'a manner as may 
carry conviction with it, that the ſeveral characters 
which he deſcribes” do neceflarily, in their very 


nature, render perſons unfit for this act of worſhip, 
The eaſieſt and moſt effectual way of anſwering 
this end ſeems to be, along with every character 
that is deſcribed, to point the reaſon why, or to 
expreſs i in what manner, it renders thoſe to whom 
it belongs unworthy. Thus, in general, the necel- 
ſity of ſome preparation and previous good diſpo- 

ſition of heart ariſes from this, that external acts 
of worſhip can improve the temper only by their 
being exertions of the good affections from which 
they proceed, and therefore cannot at all improve 
thoſe who have not ſome degree of theſe affections, 
and of conſequence cannot exert them, or put 
them in exerciſe; and the 'matter may be repre- 
ſented in this light by the miniſter. When atheiſts 
are excluded, the obvious reaſon may be hinted, 
that they cannot join in an act of religious worſhip ; 
when deiſts, that they cannot join in a chriſtian 
inſtitution, When the vices forbidden in the third 


commandment are mentioned, it may be binted 
| that 
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that they are inconſiſtent with that reverence of 
God which ſuits ſo ſolemn an approach to him. 


Ihe vices forbidden in the fourth commandment 
ſhow al want or a weakneſs of devout affections, 


and therefore unfit men for this inſtitution, in 


which devout affections ſhould be raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch of fervency ; and ſo in other inſtances, 


Proceeding in this way will give great weight to 
all that a miniſter ſays in this part of the ſervice, 


will render it convincing, and keep it from being 
in any meaſure regarded as a mere form, 


In declaring who are fit for this a& of worſhip, 
a miniſter's view ſhould be, not only to declare, in 
as plain terms as poſſible, what are the characters 
that render one a good man and a true Chriſtian, 
or at leaſt, in ſuch a diſpoſition of repentance as 
will render this act of worſhip acceptable, but alſo 
to remove the grounds of fear which weak or 
melancholy perſons are apt to dwell upon, from 
reflection on the preſent ſtate of their minds, 
their want of warmth of devotion, their being 
diſtracted with idle thoughts, or their not having 
found time for ſuch particular preparation as they 
would have choſen. 


As the whole office of a clergyman is properly 
miniſterial, not lordly or dictatorial, fo in this ſer- 


vice in particular, it ſeems to be more ſuitable to 


this character of his office to expreſs his warnings 
ay declarations of the neceſſary qualifications of 


commu- 
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communicants, by which they may examine and 
judge themſelves, than to affect the authority and 
ſolemnity which are ſometimes uſed, of repeating 


continually, I debar and exclude” or * Ii invite 


4 in the name of Chriſt. '» 


Aſter this part of the ſervice is over, as this 
 facrament is a poſitive inſtitution, not of natural 
obligation, but deriving its obligation ſolely from 
its being appointed in ſcripture, the inſtitution 
ſhould be read from ſome of the places of ſcripture 
where it is recorded. The reading of it ſhould be 
followed by prayer, which will properly conſiſt of 


two parts, thankſgiving for the bleſſings of the 


goſpel, and petitions for God's bleſſing on the 
inſtitution, for his grace to excite and enliven all 
the devout affections which ſhould. be exerted in 
it, and for his aſſiſtance to perform our vows, 
and practiſe all the duties of life to which they 
bind us. This prayer, which ſhould be contrived, 
as much as poſhble, to expreſs and excite fincere 
and fervent devotion, may be very properly followed 
by giving ſuch a view of the nature of the inſtitu- 


tion, as may diſpoſe both to a rational and to 2 


devout obſervance of it. 


After this is over, it would be extremely decent, 
that, except the miniſter's diſtributing the elements 


with the words uſed by our Saviour, all the reſt 


were performed in ſolemn ſilence. And this is, in 


fact, the method preſcribed by our directory. 
But 
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But cuſtom” has introduced diſcoutſes at every 


table. Thaeſe are attended with this inconvenience, 


that they employ the communicants too much in 


hearing, and divert them from what is their proper 


buſineſs, iriternal devotion, Since they are uſed, 
they ought therefore at leaſt to be contrived ſo as 
to produce this inconvenience as little as. poſlible. 
Set diſcourſes, calculated for information, are 
always improper. The part of the diſcourſe which 


_ precedes the diſtribution of the elements ſhould be 


employed in giving ſome ſtriking view of the love 
of God in Chriſt, tending directly to inflame the 
affections which ought to be exerciſed. The diſ- 
courſe ſhould not be continued after the elements 
are received; the miniſter ſhould either preſerve 
abſolute ſilence, or throw in only ſuch ſhort hints 


as may direct and animate the devotion of the 


communicants ; any thing further interrupts en- 
tirely the exerciſe of devotion, which ſhould 
employ them. The remaining part of the diſ- 
courſe will be properly employed in ſuch warm 
exhortations, ſtriking ſentiments, and practical 
maxims and directiòns, as may make an impref- 
ion on them, and influence their conduct. 


After all have communicated, there generally is, 
and very properly may be, an addreſs or exhort- 
ation, For this, there are ſeveral very fit topics. 
The moſt common way is to give a deſcription 
of the different characters of communicants, by 
which they may know how far their temper has 

ec been. 
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been right or faulty, and exhortations ſuited to 1 
the variety of their tempers. And if this be done un 
with judgement, and with a fixed view to habitual tl 
practice, it may be very uſeful. Another proper of 
topic may be, to rectify men's miſtakes about the 1 
advantages to be expected from this ſacrament, ti 
in immediate and ſenſible illuminations or conſo- Ol 
lations, to direct them to judge of their advantage 0 
by their after- conduct, and to improve their com- de 


munication by a holy life. Or a miniſter may 
urge upon them the obligations which Chriſtianity, 
and particularly which this public profeſſion of 
it, lays them under, to virtue and holineſs. In a 
word, whatever has a tendency either to perſuade 
or to direct them to a becoming conduct, 1s a very 
proper topic. 


In general, great care is neceſſary in every thing 
that is ſaid about this ſacrament, to avoid myſtical 
and unmeaning expreſſions, to uſe. no word which 
does not convey a diſtinct and rational conception, 
and to direct the whole to practice. Moſt men's 
minds are, at this time, peculiarly ſuſceptible of 
good impreſſions ; and a miniſter ſhould ſeize this 
favourable opportunity of fixing in them ſomething 

practical, ſomething moral, ſomething fit to enter 
'anto their temper, and regulate their life. 


As to the worſhip of God on extraordinary occa- 
ſions, we have already taken ſome notice of the 
peculiarities of ſermons ſuited to them. And, 

| | with 
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with regard to conducting public devotion on them, 
it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the ſubje& of 
the devotion ſhould be ſuited to the particular 
occaſion ; that for this end, the greateſt propor- 
tion of time ſhould be allowed to that part of devo- 


tion which moſt ſuits the occaſion ; as to confeſſion 


on faſts, to praiſe on thankſgivings ; and that, in 


general, it may be proper to ſpend more time in 


devotion than on ordinary occaſions. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Ecelgſiaſtica! Duties reſpefting the Church in 


FT HE public duties of the paſtoral office, which 

+ have been hitherto conſidered, are incumbent 
on a miniſter as paſtor of a particular pariſh, and 
tegard all the congregation under his care. But, 
beſides theſe, there are other duties of a ſtil} more 


public nature, which are incumbent on him as 


a member of the church in general, and which 
do not immediately or neceſſarily reſpect the pariſh 
committed to his care. Theſe we ſhall briefly 
conſider. | 


We ſhall begin with a part of the paſtoral 
office, which is indeed often exerciſed by a miniſter 
in his own pariſh, but which we have choſen to 
conſider under this. head, becauſe it is often alſo 
exerciſed by him in a more public capacity, and 
without any immediate reference to his own pariſh, 
and becauſe it bears ſome relation to the other 
duties which regard the government of the church ; 
I mean the exerciſe of public diſcipline. 


We have already conſidered the ſeveral private 
| ways of checking or rebuking wickedneſs, which 
12 a miniſter 
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2 miniſter may, and ought to uſe. But private 
rebukes are not ſufficient in all caſes; the apoſtle. 
Paul expreſsly commands Timothy, in ſome caſes, 


to“ rebuke them that ſin before all, that others 
« alfo may fear.“ And our Saviour directs our 


conduct in this matter: © It thy brother ſhall 


e treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his fault 
e between thee and him alone: if he. ſhall hear 
« thee, thou haſt gained thy brother. But if he 
& will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
« two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
«. witneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And 
« if he ſhall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
« church: but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 


66 publican *. 8 


In the firſt ages of the church, the diſcipline 
was extremely ſtrict, much ſtricter than the temper 
of the preſent age will permit. And though the 
greateſt care ſhould be taken not to ſlacken diſci- 
pline more than abſolute neceſlity requires, yet 
prudence forbids to ſtretch it farther than the 
ſituation of things will bear; for attempts to do fo, 
by proving ineffectual, will diſappoint their own - 
deſign, and make the ſpiritual arms of the church 
even more deſpiſed than they were before. 


Every 
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Every thing eſſential. to the manner of exer. 
ciſing diſcipline is preſcribed in the form of proceſs 
_ eſtabliſhed by authority, which is compoſed with a 
ſpirit of moderation and good ſenſe perfectly incon- 
ſiſtent with that inquiſitorial ſpirit which ſome are 
diſpoſed to exert in diſcipline. An acquaintance 
wich the rules which are there preſcribed i is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for every miniſter, in order to 
ſecure him from blunders in appointing cenſures. 
And the rules of procedure being there fully laid 
down, renders it only neceſſary here to make a 
few general obſervations, which may be of uſe for 
directing you to apply the rules with prudence and 
. eee 


All fins require repentance, and repentance will 
always ſhow itſelf by obvious and open effects; 
but all fins are not the proper objects of church 
diſcipline. Chriftian charity will not allow us to 
pry into the ſecret faults of others; it is only their 
open and public ſins that give ſcandal, and deſerve 
public animadverſions. All open and public fins 
are in themſelves proper objects of diſcipline ; yet 
all of them cannot be eaſily brought under diſci- 
pline. Some of them do not ſhow themſelves by 
overt and determinate acts; they do not admit of 
definite meafures. It is not eafy to fix the limits 
where the lawful ends and the unlawful begins. 
On this account they cannot eaſily be cenſured 
publicly, for it is not eaſy to prove that perſons 
are Sully of them; and to inflict cenſures in caſes 
| which 
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which ao not admit determinate and ſatisfactory 
proof, would open a door to tyranny and op- 
preſſion. For the ſame reaſon, many vices which 
diſplay themſelves in determinate and overt acts, 
cannot, in all cafes, be eaſily ſubjected to public 
cenſure, becauſe they cannot be fully proved. 
Theſe cauſes have reduced the vices which are now 
publicly cenſured to a very narrow compaſs, to 
ſuch as diſcover themſelves by effects perfectly un- 


queſtionable and free from all ambiguity. Yet 


even theſe are more than are generally ſubjected to 
the exerciſe of diſcipline, as ſwearing, ſome in- 


ſtances of drunkenneſs, many cales of lying, diſ- 


honeſty, and calumny, and many overt acts of 


impiety. All ſuch ſins, which are both open and 
capable of legal proof, ought, doubtleſs, to be 


much more ſubjected to diſcipline than they are, 
for they are properly ſcandalous. But it will not 
be prudent to attempt the' exerciſe of diſcipline 
againſt ſins, to which theſe characters do not agree. 
In ages when a ſenſe of religion prevails, they who 
have fallen into ſin may, from a true diſpoſition 
of penitence, be ready to acknowlege it when they 
are accuſed, and to make all the reparation in 
their power far the ſcandal they have given. But 
that is not the temper of the preſent age; men 
will acknowlege nothing which cannot be proved 
againſt them. In this ſituatinn, all that can be 
done is to extend the exerciſe of chureh diſciptine 
uniformly againſt thoſe fins which can be clearly 

EE 4 proved, 
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proved, and to attempt only private admonitions 
or reprools againſt other ſins, 


Tue abuſes of the Popiſh church have intro- 
duced an inveterate and deep-rooted miſtake, 
which it will not be eaſy to eradicate, that ſub- 
_ miſſion to church cenſures is a ſort of penance 
which expiates the guilt of the ſin. All methods 
ſhould be taken to remove this error, and to in- 
culcate that they are only ſpiritual chaſtiſements 
deſigned to increaſe true repentance, and to ex- 
preſs it, .and that no farther than they do ſo, can 
they be of any avail for obtaining pardon. In 
inflicting cenſures, a miniſter ſhould carefully re- 
member that he is a judge, and ſhould therefore 
preſerve perfect impartiality and ſtri& juſtice. It, 
is particularly baſe to make the power entruſted 
to him in any degree an inſtrument of his own re. 
ſentment. If he bear any grudge at a perſon 
whoſe conduct expoſes him to public cenſure, it 
would be much better to decline, as much as poſſi. 
ble, any ſhare in judging of it, in order to avoid 
even the ſuſpicion of partiality. All diſcipline 
ought to be managed in ſuch a way as may tend 
moſt to promote true virtue; and in order to this, 
it ſhould always be direQed by prudence, joined 
with a ſpirit of meekneſs. | 


In almoſt all the public ane which are incum- 
bent on a clergyman as a member of the church 
$248 | FR 
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in general, he acts the part of a judge, and there. 


fore ought to be careful to maintain the character 
of a judge, the peculiar decorum of which is ſtri& 
and inflexible integrity. Here indeed, albextremes 
are to be avoided. We mult not, by ſtudying to 


be impartial, become rigid or ſevere; nor, in 
avoiding rigour, ought we to ſwerve from inte- 


grity. We muſt be ſtrict, yet not captious ; un- 


biaſſed, yet not rigorous 3 meek, yet not remiſs. 


The ſubjects of judgement which principally 
come before miniſters as members of judicatories, 
(beſides caſes of diſcipline,) are two; the decifion 
of ſettlements, and the qualifications of candidates 
for the miniſtry. It will not be improper to 
make a few obſervations on theſe ſeparately, 
becauſe there are ſome circumſtances. peculiar to 
each. 


In queſtions concerning ſettlements, the property 
and rights of men are as truly concerned, as in any 


queſtions that are brought before a civil judge. 


An honeſt man can have no more ſcope for favour 
in caſes of this ſort, than a civil judge can have in 
trials for life and property. It cannot fail to be a 
great reproach to a clergyman to be thought more 
open to ſolicitations than any other judge. Yet it 


has ſomehow happened, that they who would never 


think of ſoliciting a civil judge in a cauſe depending 
before him, make no ſcruple to ſolicit clergymen 
with regard to cauſes depending before church 

judicatories, 
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judicatories, and imagine they have a right to be 
__ offended with a perſon, and to reſent it, if he 
refuſe to give his voice as they require. Clergy- 
men have given too great countenance to this 
ſhameful practice, by liſtening to ſolicitations, by 
yielding to them, by not expreſſing ſufficient indig- 
nation againſt them, by not remembering that it is 
incumbent on them to ſuſtain the integrity and 
inflexibility of the judge. One circumſtance has 
greatly contributed to this; the laws of the church 
regarding ſettlements have ſcarcely ever been fixed 
and determinate ; and this has led not only clergy- 
men, but all others concerned in church judica- 
tories, to aſſume a liberty, and to think that they 
might allow themſelves a great latitude in deter- 
mining according to circumſtances in any particular 
caſe ; and partiality or attachment eaſily made them 
- conceive circumſtances in the moſt favourable 
| light for that ſide which they were diſpoſed to 
eſpouſe. This cannot excuſe the conduct; for 
the aſſuming this liberty evidently tended to make 
every thing looſe and uncertain; and it is reproach- 
ful to any court to be guided by no fixed prin- 
ciples. In this ſituation, it was plainly incumbent 
on every clergyman to lay down a ſettled rule of 
judgement for himſelf, and to adhere to it uni- 
formly till he found a Better, for which he might 
exchange it in all caſes. He ought not to hearken 
to ſolicitations ; if they are made by perſons to 
whom he lies under obligations, he may profeſs ' 
| his readineſs to oblige them in every way in his 
power, 
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power, but at the ſame time tell them reſolutely, 
that in queſtions before a judicatory he conſiders 
himſelf as a judge, and muſt be determined ſolely 
by the merits of the cauſe. By whomſoever he 

be ſolicited, he may declare his readineſs to receive 
information of any facts on which the cauſe 
depends, but expreſs a firm reſolution to liſten to 


nothing elſe, and an honeſt indignation at the ſuſ- 


picion of his being capable of partiality or corrup- 
tion. This is the conduct which integrity dictates, 


and which is neceſſary for keeping a good con- 


ſcience. This is the conduct which will redound 
to the honour of the whole order; it is indeed 
neceſſary for preſerving it ſrom reproach or con- 
tempt. And this conduct will moſt eſfectually 
ſecure a man's own eaſe and independence; for if 
it be once known that this is a man's fixed deter- 
mination, he will meet with no importunities; and 
if he adhere to it uniformly and ſacredly, no per- 


- ſon will think that he has a title to be offended, 


on whichever ſide he gives his judgement ; he will 
not only preſerve more general eſteem, but will run 
leſs riſk of incurring the diſpleaſure of individuals, 
than they who are more open to influence, who 
therefore offend in every inſtance where they do 
not hearken to it, and who are often reduced to 
ſituations in which they muſt incur the diſpleaſure 
of ſome one of the contending parties. 


The other great ſubject of judging, about which 
a clergyman has occaſion to be converſant, is the 
| qualifications 
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_ qualifications of candidates for the miniſtry. This 
is evidently a duty of great importance. Nothing 
can have a nearer connection with the prevalence 
or the decline of religion and virtue, than the 
abilities and manners of the clergy. The greateſt 
care is therefore incumbent on thoſe on whom the 
choice of them depends. A miniſter ought to take 
all the pains he can, to learn the true character of 
thoſe who are propoſed for this office; and if he be 
not fully ſatisfied, either by his perſonal knowlege, 
or by the information of thoſe who have perſonal 

_ Kknowlege, that they are, in reſpect both of under- 
ſtanding and morals, really qualified for this office, 
he ſhould not be prevailed on, by friendſhip, or 
attachment, or compaſſion, or any ſort of influence, 
to concur in bringing them into this important 
office, It is an exhortation of the apoſtle Paul, 
Lay hands luden on no man, neither be par- 
* taker of other men's ſins *,” To do it ſuddenly, 
is to do it without a ſtrict and accurate inquiry into 
a man's real character; and by doing it thus ſud- 
denly, men in ſome meaſure incur a ſhare in the 
guilt of the unworthy perſon to whoſe promotion 
they contribute, This is, in general, very little 
attended to; but every clergyman ought to charge 
his conſcience, in a deep and particular manner, 
not to contribute to bring any perſon into the 
miniſtry, if he have any reaſon to think that his 
abilities 


— * 
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abilities are not ſuch as may raiſe him above con- 
tempt, and render him really uſeful, or that his 
life is not ſo regular, and his temper ſo virtuous, 
as to make him fit to be put in holy orders. This 
will be' particularly incumbent on a clergyman in 
preſbyteries, where motions for licenſing take their 
firſt riſe; for there one has the beſt opportunities 
for information; and ſuperior judicatories are often 
obliged to take things for granted on the inform« 
ation of thoſe leſſer courts, to whom it is ſuppoſed 
a perſon propoſed is fully known. Both intel- 
lectual and moral qualifications ought to be re- 
garded ; but the latter are of much greater conſe» 
quence than the former. In ſome ſituations, 'a 
moderate degree of the former will be ſufficient 3 
but in any poſſible ſituation a ſenſible defect of the 
latter cannot fail to produce the worlt conſequences, 
with reſpect both to the uſefulneſs of the miniſter, 
and the general intereſts of religion. Were clergy- 
men as careful in this part of their duty as they 
ought to be, it would in a great meaſure prevent 
all the inconveniencies which could be appre- 
hended from any particular method of ſettling 
pariſhes. 


Miniſters, as members of church courts, have 
not only a power of judging, but likewiſe a ſort of 
legiſlative authority. All the fundamental laws of 
religion are contained in the ſcriptures ; thoſe of 
particular eſtabliſhments or forms of religion are 
tixed * the original conſtitution of particular 
churches : 
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churches : but there is a neceſſity for additional 
| laws on account of particular emergencies and 
changes of circumſtances. "Theſe ought always 
to be conſiſtent with ſcripture ; they ought to pre- 
ſcribe the beſt means of anſwering the ends of re- 
ligion, in the preſent ſituation, and according to 
the particular circumſtances which take place. In 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as in all other matters, the 
true ſpirit of a legiſlator is the ſpirit of moderation, 
diſpoſing to avoid all extremes. Care ſhould be 
taken that laws which are made really tend to anſwer 

the end for which they are made; for it is no un- 

common thing for legiſlators to underſtand ſo little 
the nature of ſome laws, that by ſome of their 
conſequences they obſtruct the very ends for which 
they were deſigned, and which, conſidered in one 

light, they appeared fit to promote. All ambiguity, 
obſcurity, and confuſion, ought to be avoided in 

making laws; for it will prove a ſource of endleſs 
queſtions and cavil, and an occation of arbitrary 
ſentences, when the laws come to be executed. 
No uſeleſs laws ſhould be made, for they always 
weaken ſuch as are neceſſary. A law ſhould al- 
ways be framed ſo that it may not be eaſily eluded, 
for when it can, it never fails to detra& from the 
authority by, which it was enated. Penal laws 
in matters of religion and ſpeculative opinions are 
always pernicious; as the clergy cannot enact 
them by their own authority, they ſhould never 
with to ſee them enacted by the civil power. If 
they be executed, they only deſtroy mankind ; if 
; they 
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they be not executed, they ſhow the impotence of 
thoſe by whom they were enacted. _ 


There ſeems to me to be more of a moral obli- 
_ gation on clergymen to attend judicatories of which 
they are members, than is commonly apprehended. 
Many things may be done by a few, reſlecting diſ- 
honour on the whole body, which the prefence 
and influence of others might have prevented. In 
this caſe, it is not eaſy to ſee how one whoſe bufi- 
neſs it was to have been preſent, can excuſe himſelf 
to his own conſcience, if he neglected attendance 
without good reaſon. | 


I ſhall conclude the conſideration of the duties 
of the paſtoral office, with a few obſervations con- 
cerning the behaviour of a clergyman to his bre- 
thren of the ſame profeſſion. God has wiſely 

_ conſtituted human nature in ſuch a way, that re- 
lation of any kind excites a peculiar degree of love 
and benevolence. This conſtitution of nature 
leads men to love thoſe of their own profeſſion, 
and to be concerned for the intereſt of the ſociety 
to which they belong. It is acknowleged that the 
profeſſion of clergymen unites them by as cloſe 
ties, as any other profeſſion does thoſe who exer- 
ciſe it. By this means, it demands a great degree 
of benevolence from clergymen to one another. 
This benevolence ſhould exert itſelf in urging cler- 
gymen to be peculiarly ready to do thoſe good? 
oflices to one another which they owe to men in 
| | general, 
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general. They ſhould be warmly intereſted-in-the 
concerns, and ſolicitous for the proſperity of each 
other.. Notwithſtanding the great degree of equa- 
lity which is eſtabliſhed among miniſters by the 
conſtitution of our church, there muſt neceſſarily 
_ ariſe ſome difference in the circumſtances of cler- 
: gymen, from their ſituation, their demands, and 
| | their advantages or diſadvantages 3. and from the 
| very nature of man, and the greater or leſs oppor- 
tunities of men, there will be differences with re- 
gard to prudence, learning, and abilities. That 
benevolence which men of the ſame profeſſion owe 
to one another, obliges tlioſe clergymen who have, 
in any refpe&ts, the advantage of their brethren, 
to be ſo far from deſpiſing them becauſe they are 
not ſo happily ſituated, as, on the contrary, to do 
all they can to aſſiſt and encourage them. Bene- 
volence to the clergy as belonging to our own pro- 
feſſion will very naturally exert itſelf in a love of 
their company, which will produce not only the 
* Teveral exerciſes of hoſpitality towards them, when 
they fall in the way, but likewiſe a deſire to con- 
trive being in their company, and maintaining a 
friendly correſpondence with them. Nothing can 
be more improving than clergymen's being fre- 
quently together, eſpecially if, either when they are 
accidentally in company, or in meetings concerted 
— on purpoſe, they would promote the knowlege, 
and give advice in the affairs of one another, and 
contrive the propereſt means of promoting the in- 
tereſts of religion and virtue. Hereby they 
| ; « would 
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& would be cemented into one body; they might 
« underſtand what were amiſs in each other's con- 
duct, and try to correct it by prudent advices, It 
« is a falſe pity in any of the clergy, to ſee their 
< brethren running into ill courſes without giving 
„them warning; it is a real cruelty to the church, 
and may prove a cruelty to the perſon himſelf; = 
for things may be more eaſily corrected at firſt, {| 
before they have grown to be public, or are 
* hardened by habit and cuſtom.” A due degree 
of that benevolence which elergymen owe to one | 
another as members of the ſame body, eſpecially 5 
if it be joined with a ſincere regard to the intereſts » 
of religion, the good cauſe in which all are en- 
gaged will effectually extinguiſh thoſe little rival- 
ſhips about popularity or the like, which create 
grudges, animoſities, and diviſions, and turn off 
men's attention from what is eſſential in religion, 
to things which are at moſt but appendages of it. 
Benevolence will likewiſe produce moderation to- 
wards one another on account of difference of ſen- 
timents and opinions, which cannot fail to ariſe 
among fallible men. The clergy will naturally 
have pecuhar occaſion to exerciſe this virtue to- it 
wards one another, becauſe their ſtudies are, 18 
than thoſe of other men, — | 
religion, and ſo will moſt readily give riſe to a va- 


riety of opinions; and likewiſe, becauſe they have 
peculiar opportunities of knowing each other's 
ſentiments. * Now, it is by confidering our 
nnn 
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* henevolence will repreſent them, that we ſhall 
„& feel ourſelves,” to uſe the words of an excellent 
writer, © inſpired with the principles of | true 


« Chriſtian moderation. When we obſerve others 


 <« differing from us in opinion about leſſer points, 


« or even, as it appears to us, erring from the 
truth in more important matters, it will imme- 
* diately occur to us, that we are all in a ſtate of 
much darkneſs, and equally liable to miſtakes 


and errors. Real. love, and affectionate ſym- 


* pathy, and juſt views of human nature, will lead 
« us to reflect on all that vaſt variety of circum- 


* ſtances which may prevail on honeſt and worthy 


minds to embrace opinions widely different from 


« thoſe which we reckon true.” Theſe are ſome 


of the principal duties which clergymen owe to 
one another, which are all natural exertions and 


effects of the peculiar degree of benevolence which 


their being of the fame Se tends to pro- 
duce. 


- 


All the duties Br we have enumerated are 
incumbent on every clergyman; and all theſe 


together are certainly ſufficient to occupy the 
whole man, to engage all his attention, and to 


ploy all his time. Yet he cannot, with a good 


5 conſcience, negle& any of them: he muſt devote 
| himſelf to them: he muſt not ſatisfy himſelf with 


performing them in any way, but muſt be alway 
falicitous to perform them in the beſt way, 07 


muſt perſiſt in performing them with greater and 


greater 
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greater care and prudence, till they really anſwer 
their deſign in a thorough reformation of the 
people. This diſplay of the duties of the paſtoral 
office fully juſtifies the view of its importance 
and difficulty with which we ſet out, and even 
ſhews that the higheſt picture of its importance 
and difficulty which can be drawn in general 
terms, falls far ſhort of the truth. Every ſingle 
duty almoſt belonging to this office requires the 
exertion of all the powers of human nature; but 
all its duties together ſeem to require more than 
human abilities. A miniſter is engaged to pro- 


mote the moſt important of all ends, the im- 


provement and ſalvation of mankind; the failure 
of which is neceſſarily attended with everlaſting 

conſequences of dread and horror; and nothing 
but unwearied aſſiduity in the diſcharge of nume- 
rous duties, which will occupy every part of 
his time, and which it is not eaſy to diſcharge 
aright, can prevent a clergyman's being account- 
able for theſe conſequences. A juſt conception 
of the duties of the paſtoral office muſt produce 
a vigorous ſenſe of its moment and difficulty; 
and this ſenſe muſt excite all who aim at the 
office to the greateſt care in fitting themſelves 
for it, and poſſeſs them with the deepeſt ſolicitude 
that they may not be unworthy. - The firſt ſtep 
to their being fit is to know what are the qualifi- 
cations Tequiſite, and by what preparation they 
may .be obtained. Some obſeryations on this ſub- 
ve will * our view of the Naben care. 
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PART in. 


The Ref tes for performing the Bure 7 the 
; Paſtoral Me. 4 


0 R every profeſſion ms — are 
requiſite, ſuitable to its nature, and deducible 

from its functions, which every one that makes 
choice of it ſhould labour to acquire. For ac- 
quiring theſe, ſome means adapted to them are 
neceſſary, and ſhould be carefully employed; and 
with ſome plain thoughts on the qualifications ne- 
ceſſary for your profeſſion, and the means of ac- 
quiring chem. I ſhall conclude this . 


AAT. 
The Qualifications for the Paſtoral Office. 


THE qualifications which are neceſſary for the 

paſtoral office may be eafily deduced from 
the conſideration of the duties which belong to 
that office; for they will include every thing that 
is neceflary for the proper performance of theſe 
fevetal duties. In deducing them we ſhall ſtudy 


brevity, becauſe they r deen very fully illuſ- 
trated 
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trated and ſet in different ſtriking lights by many 
who have treated of the miniſterial character. 


The qualifications which are of importance to a 
clergyman are partly natural, and partly acquired. 
It is not unneceflary to take notice of the former, 
becauſe, though they are not in our power, yet the 
want of them ſhows that a man was never deſigned 
for this difficult profeffion, and ſhould: determine 
him, or thoſe at whoſe. diſpoſal he is, to make 
choice of ſome other occupation, for which ſo 
great talents are not requiſite, and in which he 

may ſucceed better. 


A clear and found ee and good 
ſenſe are gifts of nature abſolutely neceſſary for a 
perſon who intends to be a clergyman. They are 
neceſſary for acquiring the knowlege which his 
profeſſion demands. They are neceſſary for apply - 

ing this knowlege in the ſeveral ways of inſtruction, 
as occaſion requires. They are neceſſary for en- 


abling him to avoid thoſe errors and imprudences 


both in teaching and in living, which would ob- 
ſtruct the end of his function and the n 


his labours. ee Nock! * 


A ſtrong and firm — hints» win 
of great advantage to a clergyman. Memory is 


neceſſary for acquiring the knowlege which ſuits 


his profeſſion. If it be remarkably defective, the 


greueſt application to thought or reading will be 
DD 3 inſuſh- 


=- 
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inſufficient t6/furniſh/him with the werke ck 
of knowlege, 


A warm, kiely, and Ao glei kighty 
uſeful to a clergyman, It gives him a readineſs in 
applying what he knows, with propriety, to par- 
ticular occaſions which occur. It gives 'a great 
advantage for the compoſition of public diſcourſes, 
and enables him to ſet every ſentiment in a ſtriking 
light. It adds an ornament to all the know lege 
which he poſſeſſes, and enables him to apply it ta 
uſe with the dae luſtre. 


Theſe are intelledtua] talents derived from Nature, 
which the occupation of a clergyman demands. 
When Nature has denied theſe, it points out that 
a man was not deſigned for this profeſſion, as much 
as its denying a man the bodily ſtrength which is 
requiſite for any ſevere employment ſhows that he 
was not deſigned for that employment and that 
he ought not to make choice of it, 


There are other intellectual qualifications neceſ. 
ſary for the miniſterial office, which may be ac- 
_ quired by thoſe who are not defective in the natural 
talents already mentioned, and which all who make 
choice of this profeſſion ought to be careful to 
acquire. Knowlege is abſolutely neceſſary for a 
teacher. If it be aſked, what kind of knowlege ? 
we may anſwer, that no- part of real knowlege is 


uſeleſs or ſuperfluous. It is * howerer, not 
ta 


. 8 „ 
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to repreſent the neceſſary knowlege as too extenſive, 
leſt the view of its extent ſhould diſcourage the 
difident from attempting this profeſſion; or leſt 
ſolieitude to acquire all parts of it ſhould confound 
our ſtudies, and render us ſuperficial in every part. 
But all the knowlege which is ſtrictly connected 
with the ſubject of a miniſter's teaching is certainly 
indiſpenſably neceſſary; ſo that no perſon who 

has not a competent meaſure of it can be qualified 
for the miniſterial oltice. 


A competent knowlege of the original languages 
in which the inſpired writers deliver themſelves, 
and of the hiſtory, antiquities, and cuſtoms of the 
ages and nations in which they lived, or to which 
they allude, is neceſſary for enabling us to find out 
the true ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and to illuſtrate 
them in a juſt and clear manner; and this is the 
buſineſs of _ clergyman. | 


An acquaintance with the rules of right reaſon- 
ing is neceflary for enabling us to argue concluſively 
and with ſtrength, both in private and in public ; 
for qualifying us for deteQting the ſophiſms, and 
anſwering the cavils of the enemies of our holy 
religion; and for defending either the whole or 


particular parts of it againſt their attacks, 


A4 clergyman muſt poſſeſs that knowlego of 
human nature which may ſhow him the belt and 
DD4 moſt 
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moſt ſucceſsful methods of addreſſing men, of 
informing their minds, or en their hearts. 


nde fork 4 hnouled: el men Mund 
of the world as may make him in ſome meaſure a 


judge of the characters of men, he cannot adviſe 


or reprove them in a proper way, nor execute 
any of the duties of his office prudently, with a 


due regard to place, e e and other 
FRO: 


"The knowlege of natural religion and morality 
is ſtill more nearly connected with the — 
office. Natural religion is the foundation of 
revealed; its principles and the duties of morality 
are all adapted, illuſtrated, and improved in the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. Acquaintance with theſe will 
furniſh him with materials for all the functions of 
his office. 


The . of the evidences of el 
religion is neceſſary, both for eſtabliſhing his own 
_ on a rational foundation, and for enabling 

him to guard others againſt the em of unbe· 
lievers. 


The. ſcriptures are the proper + ſtudy of a clergy- 
man; they are the fountains from which his inſtruc- 
tions ate chiefly to be drawn; the knowlege of 


them is requiſite for the diſcharge of every part of 
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his duty. He ſhould underſtand not only the 
meaning of them critically, ſo as to be able to 
perceive it on conſulting them; but he ſhould have 
ſuch an acquaintance with n as to be able to 


recollect and Ny np ge COIs 
u 1111 1 


A knowlege of the ſeveral dodtrines 2 duties © 
contained in the ſcriptures, in their proper order 
* and dependence ; a knowlege of the different opi- 
nions which have been entertained by different 
ſets of Chriſtians ; and a knowlege of the hiſtory of 
the ſeveral revolutions of religion and the Chriſtian 
church, will be highly ſerviceable to a CA 
on Wer different nnn 


A collection of juſt and Ariking ſentiments on 
religious and moral. ſubjects, and of examples 
from ſacred and pro e hiſtory, treaſured in the 
memory, and rendered familiar by frequent 
thought and meditation, will enable a miniſter to 
perform all the kinds of teaching incumbent on 


A knowlege of the principles and rules of com- 
poſition, and good taſte, formed by the ſtudy of 
theſe, and by an intimate acquaintance with the 
beſt writers of every kind, is neceſſary for er” 
a clergyman to acquit himſelf properly in 
public performances, 


We 
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We may add, though it will perhaps appear 
trivial, that a propriety, juſtneſs, and force of 
pronunciation, will give great advantage to all that 
2 clergyman ſays, and ought by no means to be 
neglected. Ihe want of it often prevents the beſt 
things from having their full effect upon the bulk 


hw 2s wag 


But the moſt i important ee, of a clergy 
man are thoſe of the heart, ſincere and uniform 
virtue and goodneſs. A. good heart, with a mode- 
rate degree of underſtanding and knowlege, will 
enable à man to do much greater ſervice in the 
church, than the higheſt abilities joined with a 
vicious character. All virtues are neceſſary to a 
clergyman ; all-vices are unallowable in him ; but 
not all preciſely in the ſame way. Some virtues 
are ſo indiſpenſably neceflary, that the leaſt appear- 
ance of the want of them is ſcandalous, and ren- 
ders him abſolutely uſeleſs and contemptible. 
Other virtues may not perhaps be ſo readily or ſo 
generally miſſed, but to poſſeſs them will greatly 
adorn his character. Some may properly be con- 
ſidered in both theſe lights, 


Some things, which are ſcarcely regarded as 
virtues, at leaſt are not rigorouſly inſiſted on in 
_ other men, are abſolutely indiſpenſable in a clergy- 
man. Of this kind is what is commonly termed 


Decency. Levity in converſation or in behaviour, 
which 
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which would ſcarcely be at all cenſured in others, 
will be ſufficient to render a clergyman ridiculous 
and deſpicable. Decency obliges him to ſeriouſneſs 
in theſe reſpects, to moderation in the uſe of diver- 
ſions and amuſements, to ſtrit abſtinence from 
every appearance of evil. In every thing he ſhould 
keep himſelf, to the conviction of all, at a great 
diſtance from what is unlawful. He muſt rather 
abſtain from things indifferent, than' run a riſk of 
offending ſuch weak perſons as are truly honeſt, 
and do not pretend ſcruples as a cloke for — 

a pretence for cenſuring. 


Particular care is neceſſary in abſtaining from all 
thoſe vices which are regarded not merely as 
defects of good diſpoſitions, but as indications of 
diſpoſitions poſitively bad. Acts of theſe vices are 
determinate ; every ſingle act throws an infallible 
and- laſting ſtain upon the character of a clergy- 
man. Thus every plain act of covetoutneſs, every 
undue attempt to gain or to ſave money, as it is 
always mean and gives a contemptible idea of a 
man, ſo it brings a great ſtain upon a clergyman. 
Every attempt in him to carry on a lucrative em- 
ployment, or to involve himſelf in bufineſs, even 
ſuch as is lawful in itſelf, will be as 
mark of avarice. 


/ 


Any act of molle, whether dictated by 4 
or by any other principle, will appear to all to be 
deteſtable in a clergyman. 


E 
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All lying, falſehood; or perſidy, are likewiſe 
regarded as poſitive vices, rendering the character 
* . eee _ or 00 ee | 


, Bvery 4 0 5 kind of. intamperance: is emi 
nently of the ſame nature. A ſingle overt - act of 
zi is ſuſßcient, in dhe opinion of the! world, to 
_ [eclipſe and overbalance many virtues. It muſt 
therefore be guarded againſt with the greateſt care. 
A freedom from every habit, and even from the 
ſuſpicion of this vice, is a qualification TY 


neceſſary in a clergyman. 


* 


Ir Poſitive acts of impiety, or expreſſions of irre- 
| ligion, of whatever kind they be, whether ſwear- 
ing, neglect of the ſeveral duties of outward 
devotion, expreſſions of indifference about the 
principles of natural or revealed religion, ſcoſſfing 
or talking lightly, of religious and important ſub- 
jects, will always be perfectly ſhocking in a clergy- 
man, and will render his character perfectly deteſt- 
A freedom from all theſe vices is indiſpenſably 

neceſſary in a clergyman; and in order to keep 
free from them, he muſt poſſeſs a conſiderable 
degree of the virtues oppoſite to them: an affect- 
ation of them, or an hypocritical pretence to them, 
will not look natural, but will betray itſelf by its 
appearance of force to the more diſcerning; it 
it will not always hold out; the maſk will fall off 


as. AM. , a. 
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in ſome unlucky moment; all will ſee that it was 


only pretence from the beginning; the deteſtation 


which is due to hypocriſy will be added to that 
which the vices attempted to be concealed excite; 
and both together will be thrown on the deteſted 
criminal. There are ſome of the virtues oppoſite 
to the vices which we have mentioned, that though 
they be poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree by a clergy- 
man, will only be ſufficient to preſerve him from 
blame, but will not be conſidered as giving any 
conſiderable poſitive worth or beauty to his cha- 
racter. Such particularly are temperance and 


juſtice. Temperance implies an abſolute command 


over all the ſenſual appetites, ſo as to be able to 
reſtrain them at all times from leading us into what 
is unlawful. A miniſter muſt cultivate this virtue 
in the higheſt degree, elſe he will more or leſs 
expoſe himſelf to contempt; but to cultivate it to 
the higheſt pitch will not be conſidered as doing 
any more than preſerving him from contempt. 
He muſt adhere to ſtrict juſtice. All his dealings 
with others muſt be ſtrongly marked even with 
juſtice improved into equity: but the higheſt 
improvement of it will only keep him blameleſs. 
There are fome other of the virtues already hinted 
at, which, though ſome degree of them be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for rendering the character inoffen- 
five, yet when they are cultivated in an eminent 
degree, beſtow great dignity upon it, and are 
highly ornamental to the profeſſion, Theſe, con- 


ſidered in this view, we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
| 6 - tion 
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tion again, along with ſome others, which likewiſe 
adorn the character of a miniſter, and qualify 
him greatly for the ſeveral e e his 


office. 


We ſhall begin with Ray. Piety in all its 
branches, as founded in juſt ſentiments of the 
divine nature, including love, reverence, grati- 
tude, reſignation, truſt, imitation, and fear of 
God, and leading to the fervent and conſtant 
_ exerciſe of | devotion, is a temper of the greateſt 
importance to a miniſter. It was remarked already, 
that expreſſions or acts of impiety are perfectly 
ſcandalous. Such a degree of piety as may pre- 
ſerve from theſe is abſolutely neceſſary to hinder 
his becoming odious: but ſuch a low degree of it 
is not ſufficient to qualify him for his office. The 
higheſt pitch of it is neceſſary to render him an 
example of godlineſs, to give him that conſtant 
regard to God which will be the only ſettled prin- 
ciple of diligence in the diſcharge of the ſeveral 
functions of his office, to enable him in teaching 
to give a ſtriking view of the obligations of piety, 
or to give amiable diſplays of the ſeveral acts of 
devotion, or an inviting view of the pleaſures of 
religion. The higheſt pitch of piety is neceſſary 
to animate us in leading the devotions of Chriſtians, 
and to prevent our whole application to them 
from degenerating into a train of hypocriſy or 
formality, 


A great 
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A great degree of benevolence to mankind is 
another neceſſary ingredient in the character of a 
clergyman. We might have mentioned properly 
enough expreſſions of reſentment, malice, envy, 
and the like malevolent paſſions, among thoſe vices 
which diſgrace the character of a clergyman. Such 
a high degree of benevolence as may not only pre- 
ſerve a miniſter from theſe, but alſo produce a 
warm concern for the good of others, a concern 
eſpecially for the ſalvation of their ſouls and their 
eternal intereſts, as may lead him to forgive in- 
juries, and exert itſelf notwithſtanding the im- 
pulſes of reſentment, is neceſſary for adorning the 
character of a clergyman, for enabling him to 
exert himſelf without grudge or wearineſs in the 
ſeveral duties by which he may benefit his people, 
to give him ſpirit and earneſtneſs in his ſeveral 
miniſtrations, to give him a conſtant motive to do 
all the good he can. 


Benevolence will contribute greatly to form an- 
other virtue of great importance in the character 
of a clergyman, true Chriſtian moderation. This 
is a virtue which will have many occaſions of 
ſhowing itſelf, and is neceſſary for many purpoſes 
in the paſtoral office. It is neceſſary for his living 
peaceably with others, in a world where all men 
cannot be of the ſame opinion. It is neceſlary for 
convincing thoſe who are in error. It is neceſſary 
for his treating controverted points, either in 
public or in private, with decency ; and for pre- 

ſerving 
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ſerving him from that rancour, fury, and intem- 
perate zeal, which, being indulged, has expoſed 
the clergy to the higheſt | cenſure among their 
more diſcerning adverſaries. It is nearly con- 
nected with that meekneſs and gentleneſs which is 
ſo often recommended in ſcripture, and ſets off 
the character of a nenn to ſo great atrentage.' 


Humility will be of rene: aſe for ng a 
miniſter to ſubmit eaſily to all the little offices of 
beneficence which may contribute to the advantage 
of men, or to his own uſefulneſs. A vain, ſelf. 
conceited perſon can have no true reliſh of divine 
truths. ; 


It was already obſerved that plain expreſſions | 
of avarice and worldly-mindedneſs expoſe a miniſter 
to abſolute contempt : but it is neceſſary that he 
have a much greater degree of elevation above the 
world, than to preſerve him merely from contempt. 
A ſettled view of the vanity of the enjoyments of 
this earth, and a ſuperiority to them, would baniſh 


all the workings of avarice and ambition, party- 


ſpirit and faction, and would add the greateſt force 
and life to all a man's ſentiments and diſcourſes 


on 8 things. 


1 ſhall mention one other qualification of great 
moment. It is to be poſſeſſed with the true ſpirit 
of his office. A ſenſe of the importance of this 


OE an ardent deſire to combat and overcome 
the 
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the difficulties of it, a zeal for promoting its end, 


a pleaſure in being employed in its duties, are 


ingredients in this ſpirit. And this ſpirit raiſed to 
a high pitch is neceſſary for keeping a clergyman's 
buſineſs from being a drudgery, and for enabling 
him to Non it with true force and reliſh, 


Theſe ſeveral „ it is the buſineſs of a 
miniſter to cultivate as long as he lives. It cannot 


therefore be expected that he ſhould be perfect in 


them when he enters into this office. But. every 
man who has not in him the principles and begin- 
nings of all theſe qualifications, and a ſettled reſo- 
lution and eager deſire to improve and become 


perfect in them, f is unfit for this office, and inca- 


pable of diſcharging i its daties ae. 


Theſe are only hints on the principal qualifica- | 


tions for this office, and the way in which each is 
conducive to it. 


72 
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* CHAP. ' II. | 
Of Preparation for the Paſtoral Office. + 


AS the qualifications neceſſary for the paſtoral 
| office are eaſily deducible from the ſeveral 


duties of that office, ſo the neceſſary preparation 


may be deduced from the conſideration of theſe 
qualifications. Whatever ſtudy. or exerciſe is pro- 
per for forming or improving any of theſe qualifi- 


cations, is very proper for preparing thoſe who 


deſign to enter into the paſtoral office. 


Good ſenſe and underſtanding are improved by 
employing reaſon and judgement often upon all 


kinds of ſubjects both of ſcience and life, and by 
imbibing juſt and ſolid principles from reflection, 
reading, and converſation. 


= Memory will be cultivated by frequently accuſ- 


toming ourſelves to recolle& what we know, and 


by frequently committing things to memory and 


repeating them; 


There is no faculty of the mind, on improving 
which ſo little care is commonly beſtowed in edu- 
cation, as the imagination: yet it is certainly im- 
proveable to a very conſiderable degree. It is 

| improved 


* 7 We 
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improved by reading works in which real genius 
and invention are diſplayed. Theſe not only ſup- 
ply hints to a perſon's thoughts, but at the ſame 
time give an impulſe to his fancy, and prompt 
him to purſue theſe . hints. Works of poetry are 
particularly proper for improving fancy, in what 
regards figures, images, and ornament ;' but too 
much ſtudy may hurt faney, inſtead of improving 
it. The exertion of memory is always eaſier than 
that of invention. On this account, if a perſon's 
memory be ſtored with many things faid by others 
on a ſubject, his thoughts will fall moſt naturally 
Into that track which they have followed ; whereas, 
if he had been ignorant of their ſentiments, he 


might have perhaps purſued a new and original 


track, If one be acquainted with the images 
which others have uſed, fancy will be apt, from 
the repoſitories of memory, to ſuggeſt ſuch as 
have been uſed already; but if it had not been fo 
much cramped by memory, and more accuſtomed 
to invention, it might have diſcovered new and 
- original ones. Compoſition on different ſorts of 
ſubjects is the proper method of improving inven- 
tion. It would not perhaps be improper likewiſe, 
ſometimes to ſet the mind a ſearching for all the 
images or illuſtrations which can be applied to a 
particular ſubje& : this exerciſe might ſharpen the 
inventive faculty, and give it a habit of ranging 
eaſily and treely. 


, 


With 
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With reſpect to the acquired intellectual qualifi- 


cations before mentioned, or the different ſorts of 


 knowlege neceſſary for a clergyman, it is only 
needful to obſerve, that each branch of knowlege 

is to be acquired by ſtudying it with care and 
application. All then that is proper on this head 
is either to give general directions concerning the 
beſt method of ſtudy, or to ſhow the order and 
manner in which the ſeveral branches of knowlege 
already mentioned may be acquired. The former 
is fo extenſive a ſubject, that it would require too 
much time to enter into it particularly; and it is a 
ſubject to which it is preſumed none of you are 
abſolutely ſtrangers. The n. we ſhall now 


touch upon. 


x ib be fappoled/s that 1 DPI who aims at the 
paſtoral office has been educated in the Greek and 
Latin languages; and that, during the time of his 
application to the ſciences, he has improved in the 
knowlege of both, and acquired an acquaintance 
with, and taſte in, claſſical learning, It is likewiſe 
taken for granted, that he has ſtudied the ſeveral 
parts of philoſophy, particularly the abſtract ſci- 
ences, which lay open the principles. of human 
nature, which teach the rules of reaſoning, and 
the truths of natural religion and morality. But, 
in improving himſelf 'in theſe parts of knowlege, 
by applying profeſſedly and ſtatedly to the ſtudy of 
them, he may very en ſpend the firſt year 
after 


* 


— 
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after he devotes himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. 
By cloſe application for that ſpace of time, he 
may make conſiderable progreſs in all theſe, fo as 
to be able not only to retain, but to carry himſelf 

forward in them afterwards, by making them a 
bye-ſtudy or an amuſement, while he is carrying 
on others profeſſedly and as his ſtated buſineſs. 


The ſecond year he may make himſelf maſter of 
all that regards the truth and evidences of revealed 


religion, and make ſome progreſs in the ſtudy of 


the ſcriptures. It may juſtly be ſuppoſed, that 


from the very beginning of his application to the 
ſtudy of divinity, and even before, he has, by 
frequently reading the ſcriptures as a Chriſtian, 
acquired conſiderable knowlege of the plain and 
practical parts of them, and has a great deal of 
theſe parts digeſted in his memory, and in readi- 


| neſs to be recollected, when occaſion requires. 


But what we aſſign to this period of his ſtudies is 
a more profeſſed and critical application to them. 
In ſtudying the truth of revealed religion, he ought 
firſt of all to attain a thorough knowlege, and to 
form a comprehenſive idea of the poſitive evidences 
of religion, whether external or internal, and 
afterwards to examine the particular objections 
that are raiſed againſt them, and the anſwers to 
theſe objections. In ſtudying the ſcriptures, he 
ſhould. read them in the original languages, begin- 
ning with the New Teſtament, taking the aſſiſtance 
of the beſt commentators, and, at the fame time, 
——_ on the ſtudy of ſuch things as tend to 

illuſtrate 
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illuſtrate the ſcriptures ; as the rules of genuine 
criticiſm, and the hiſtories of antiquities, cuſtoms, 
ſeas, &c. which are alluded to in them. If one 
be a diligent ſtudent, the ſecond year will be ſuffi. 
cient to give him the knowlege of the evidences of 
revelation, and to carry him through the ſtudy of 
the New Teſtament. The preparatory ſtudies 
already mentioned are uſually attended with the 
ſtudy of ancient and modern hiſtory; and if this 
ſtudy be carried on as a relaxation through all the 
period we have hitherto conſidered, the ſtudent 
will have made conſiderable progreſs in it, and 
may eaſily, as he certainly ought, carry it on ever 
after in the ſame way. In the third and fourth 
years one may make conſiderable progreſs in ſtudy- 
ing the Old Teſtament, and in acquiring the 


|  knowlege of the hiſtory of the church, the ſyſtem 


of religion, and the ſeveral controverſies that have 
ariſen in it. The ſyſtem and the hiſtory of the 
church ought always to be ſtudied together ; they 
will throw mutual light on each other, and they 
are in fact little elſe than different ways of conſider- 
ing the ſame thing. A fifth year may be very 
properly employed in ſuch ſtudies (not dropping 


hole entirely which have been already mentioned) 


as have a more immediate connection with Preach- 
ing, and the ſeveral methods of inſtruction neceſ- 
| fary in the paſtoral office. A perſon may be 
employed in ſtoring his mind with a variety of 
religious and moral ſentiments, by the ſtudy of the 
beſt writers both ancient and modern, on practical 

ſubjects. 
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ſubjects. He may likewiſe apply to ſtudy carefully 
the rules of compoſition, and the beſt models of 
eloquence, particularly the orations of Cicero 
and Demoſtheties, and accuſtom , himſelf, more 
frequently than before, to compoſition and to juſt 
pronunciation. We do not ſuppoſe theſe things 
to be wholly delayed till now; on the contrary, 
the ſtudies already mentioned cannot be carried 
on without a man's having dipped into them 
we only aflign this as the proper time for applying 
to them more n, and making them one's 
leading ſtudy. 


The time we have thus parcelled out will be 
ſufficient for a man's acquiring the elements of all 
the parts of knowlege neceſſary to a clergyman : 
and by ſtudying them in this regular order, he 


 _ will preſerve diſtinct all the knowlege he acquires, 


and fix ſuch a regular plan in his mind, that 
whatever acquiſitions he makes afterwards in any 
of the parts, will fall naturally into their proper 
places. But it is only the elements that he will 
acquire. Every time that he reviews any of the 
parts, he will diſcover ſomething new, and make 
farther progreſs. He may afterwards, through 
the whole of his life, be employed in proſecuting 
any of theſe branches to which his inclination or 
opportunities determine him at a particular time. 
And if he has acquired a true ſpirit of ſtudy in 
youth, he will find enough in theſe ſeveral. 

| | branches 
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branches to make his whole life paſs, both agree. 
ably and with continual improvement, 


I would recommend it to thoſe who are juſt 
beginning to ſtudy divinity, to ſet out on the plan 
wie have delineated ; and if any of greater ſtanding 
have not hitherto ablerved it or ſome other regular 
order of ſtudy, they will perhaps find their account 
in beginning it immediately. They will be able 
to complete it in a ſhorter time; and in purſuing 
it, all the knowlege they have acquired by more 
deſultory ſtudies, will eaſily fall into its proper 
place, and be rendered more clear and ſtrong. 


But though a competent degree of knowlege in 
theſe ſeveral ſubjects be neceſſary, before one's 
entering into the miniſtry, and may be acquired in 
the manner now pointed out, yet every perſon 
ought to ſet himſelf to make farther progreſs and 
improvement after that time. What is a very 
« good beginning, is by no means a ſufficient 
& ſtock to go on with; and even that will.leſſen, if 
« no pains be taken to increaſe it. Perſons of lower 
« abilities and attainments are in danger, without 
ce this, of becoming uſeleſs and deſpiſed ; and they 
* who ſet out with greater advantages are bound to 
« endeavour at doing, in proportion, you 


ſervices to the church of God.“ | 
t 


e Secker'e 1ſt Charge. 
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It is abſolutely neceſſary, as a preparation for 
carrying on theſe ſtudies, indeed for acquiring any 
real knowlege, and therefore a neceſſary prepara» 
tion for the paſtoral office, to lay aſide all preju- 


dices, and to cultivate a fair, unbiaſſed temper of 


mind, diſpoſing to the impartial examination of 


The ſeveral moral qualifications mentioned can 
be acquired only by practiſing the virtues which 
they imply. It is of importance for the divine to 
begin from the earlieſt youth to practiſe them. As 

foon as he reſolves on his profeſſion, he ſhould 
immediately begin with firm reſolution to practiſe 
that blamelefineſs of behaviour, and to cultivate 
that true worth of heart, which are neceſſary in 
his calling. The virtues which are eſſentially 
requiſite to keep the character of a clergyman 
blameleſs and free from contempt, he ſhould be 
maſter of from the very firſt, ſo as to be never 
chargeable with any acts of intemperance, injuſtice, 
falſehood, impiety, nor even of levity in conver- 
ſation or behaviour: and his whole conduct ſhould 
ſhow, even in the earlieſt life, that he has the 
ſeeds of the ſublimer virtues which adorn the 
miniſterial character, and that he is: cultivating! 
them with diligence and ſpeed. This early prac- 
tice of univerſal virtue is neceſſary on many 
accounts. Any defect of virtue which a man has 
ſhown, any indecency in which he has allowed 


bimſelf, though long before, will be remembered | 
1 P to 
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to his diſadvantage after he has entered into the 
paſtoral office, and will throw a reflection on his 
character. It will expoſe his after-virtue to the 
ſuſpicion, or perhaps the accuſation of hypocriſy, 
which will greatly diminiſh his uſefulneſs. Beſides, 
a conſiderable change of manners on one's entering 
on this office, or a little before, is always ungrace- 
ful, and has the diſagreeable appearance of force 
and conſtraint. Farther, one's indulging himſelf 
while young, in manners which he muſt break off 

when he becomes a clergyman, foſters habits which 
it will be difficult for him to overcome, and which 
may perhaps make him a flave to vice or levity 
through his whole life. Many things which are 
regarded as indecencies in a miniſter, may be 
eſteemed mere trifles, and perhaps they are ſo in 
their own nature. But trifles have often very im- 
portant conſequences. A miniſter can execute his 
functions only by the authority which the opinions 
of men give him ; and therefore muſt regard the 
opinions of men, while he endeavours to rectify 
them. As vice 1s wholly inconſiſtent with the 
miniſterial character, ſo it is of importance that 


one who is preparing himſelf for this office have as 


many reſtraints from it as poſſible ; and it will be a 
conſiderable reſtraint that he be known, wherever 
He appears, as a perſon who has the ſacred function 
in his view. In a word, one who would prepare 
himſelf for the paſtoral office, ſhould always aQ, 
in every reſpect, in ſuch a way that he may have 


no occaſion, when he enters into this office, to 
| make 
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Anhko the leaſt alteration in his manners or beha- 


| 0 


All that has been ſaid on the paſtoral office has 
no tendency to gratify idle curioſity, or to give 
ſcope to a diſputatious humour. It tends wholly 
to practice; and the knowlege of it is of no uſe, 
except it be reduced to practice. It will deſerve to 
be remembered by you, that it is very poſſible for 


a perſon to have a ſublime idea of morals, either in 
general or as regarding a particular PER and 


yet be very defective in practice. 


THE END, 
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